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. • To uij. j'jn^iishmar/ sojourjiin?^' ur staying in 
■ [ndia^ a knowleci^ of it#: Y^ebples^ is hjghly* 
neoessajy. Nothing is likely to give him a 
truer insigfit into the •character of tlie jjeople 
of this country than th^ tales that are current 
among them. Thave frequJ'utly hacl‘re])f-ateil 
to me severat tales, ea^lf carrying a rnoral les- 
son of its own 4 from wdi'cli the present is 
a random sele'cti^if. A great many of these 
jfire distinctly amusing, while some at least of 
them appear to liave their foundations in fact. 
I fiavg fjot^ for obvious reasons, tried to* , probe 
the historical origins of the latter. • Judging 
the stories from the standpoint of the listener, 

I should think that some of th^^m are just ike 
ones that would make even tlie most morose 
enjoy a hearty Ifingli/ 1 know that a great 
many say that Fndjans are a philosophical race 
with little of that hilarity thut^is so marked a 
*f^\iture of the peoples * of tlie XA'^est. These 
tales, however, ^ive the lie direct to that oft- 
repeatedbpinion. Whatever their phiJosojJiy, 
which I think really belongs to their I^*arne(l 
few, they are a race, that can give and. take a 
joke. , . ■ • 
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A VKDTC RTORY IN tsIX CHA PTKItS. 

BY PANDIT SITANATH TATTVABHUSHAN. 

liifh'ftti Mirror.- Tho Aiitlioi* haa ropallcd to lito tl’.i! 
honos of a wry anciicnt airtl claasical aiicodoto, and 
cniholliHliod it with his own iniagiuation and xdiilosophioal 
disquisition. Pandit Sitanath has made il.o Afaitroyi of 
the Vodu' -a^'^p as sho should be catholic^ stout- lieartcd 
and intollot'tual and lias throux*h her month introdueod 
and disoussod inony intrieaic. [diilosopliir-al and social 
topics. VV'e i*. isli this little hook every succesfi. 
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N^W INDIAN TALES. 


I. 


TUH TALK OK* GUPS. 


1 ‘ VOOli^ijaii witli yiuneroiis cljildreii 
to supuoft vvaaS (lailv l)egir(^d*bv I''-, 

wife to try liis luck by travel. .He at last 

• • ** . • 

•yielded fo her iinportiiiiities and resolved 
iiport tour round the country. 

f)verjoyed at his deternuTiation, his wife, 
as became a thouuhttul woman, prepared 
lor him an excellent disli of curd-and- 
ri(.e'^ and haiidiriL" the sanu* to him a^ked 
him to. partake of his dinner (mi tlie hanks 
of* a river und sleep, when nei essary, 
under tlie <;0(;1 shade of a hiiji' With 

his repast in liis hand, tl)e ])0(jr lyau 
trudged on snme mile-^ dip’in^' j.lie hottest 


A favoi’ito aisli with lliiidiis «f a.il otissi's. Miistaid 
friinl in witj; a few clned t*liilli(’S, adds to the flavor. 

An cxcv.dicnt tiisji li)r ti't-pical climiitorj. 
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portion of da}'. At. last, hft ’arrived 
netfr* a fiver^ seei/ig ‘.which his wife’s 
counsel' O^iSre to his mind, ^e lookM 
' ‘round fi^r a 'ttl:e> and -liaving espied & 
grove not far a\vay„he moved, with diffi- 
cult}^ to it. He suspended his meal to^ 
one of the branches of a tree and jay 
^lown to take some rest. Unaccustomed to 
such travel, he soon fell usteep and knew 
not what took place tjiereafter. • It was, 
evening, and Farvati and Faramesvai) the 
twin-deities fond of travel, happened jusC 
then to pass that way. The soft breeze 
carried the sweet smell of the dish to 
them and Farvati, eager to know what it 
was, suggested they might descend to the 
earth below and see wherefrqm came the • 
pleasing smell. Farames^r assented and 
both came down from their Vimana* and 
saw the poor traveller in sound sleep, 

• ( f ■ . 

with his meal hanging gently in the breeze. 


* Heavenly ./Bropiniif 
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Farvati sifggested’that. thej^nlight'partake 
of tlie dish, the more «so .as’ they were 
■much exhaniated. Farameevar/agreeing, 
they Emptied its contents and*. madTe a* 
hearty repa'st. "fhey * theu replaced^ the 
■hronze cup of ti\e tra'^eller with a golden 
cup of magical power|,.atKl resumed their 
serial flight. '1,’fie traveller was awakenv.'jl 
sopn after and being hungry thought of 
•the meat hanging iti the tree. He wash- 
ed Iflnyidlf in the river and taking the 
dish to its banks, he spread a plantain 
leaf and brought the knotted disii to 
empty its contents. Untying it, he found 
not his own bronze cup but the golden 
one of the deities. “ Lo»! what has 
happened?* Whose work is this* Is 
this true ? Si5 exclaiming, he took up 
the cup, and looking it up anxiously, oh 
all sides, he placed it upside. (Ip wn on his 
own leaf and took it up, when he found 
his platter full of the finest dishes and the 
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choicest .cak&.. ‘'This is ‘a gift of 'the 
go^s^’ muttered liQ to himself and -sdon 
finishing hi^ra^al, he ran honjeifards with 
tii'c»golden cup's^cuVe Qndef his al'mpit. 
He narrated the story of*the eicclfange to 
his wife, who felt overjoyed at the pros- 
pect now open to tjiem. To.mark thisir 
Uvanlcf illness to the benignant deities, 
they stood a dinner to All the people in 
their village, who wer^f not a little asto- 
i.ished at the inagi<*al cup andat8“pro{)er-^ 
ties of satisfying all the wishes of their 
])Ossessors, 

* t ^ 

Jealous of their success, the wife of the 
Hclioiiiinfx house-owner worried her lius- 
hand to iro j^bout on a travel and bring 
a similar cup. She also gave* him a cup. 
of cnrd-and-rice, and he l«y down under 
tlie sliade of a tree as his neighbour had 
done, .after he had gone a^good distance. 
A Hraliina llakshasa * and his wife 


^ A Hindu hoj)gobliif. 



chanced^ to pasS tUat^side 'and .Attri^cjted 
by the smell, they descended to the earth 
and partak'in^ of Jihe cont^Vts iu the cug^ 
they fej)ltfced tlie bronze cup*- a 
leaden cup. AAer a*\vhile, the traveller 
"l^ot up and noticing tlie ghange in the 
cup, he at 6nce went|back to hi§ wife. 
Highly pleased, she invited all the villa- 
gefs to a dinner. The platters being 
'spread, the cup was placed upside down 
^)n tTie#first*of them and remf)ved. Imme- 
diately after that, two hobgoblins rose up 
and cut off the nose of the riaan who sat 
at tlie head of the pl;i.tter a.-id went on 
repeating their cri|el work, until all ended 
in confusion and the people ffed to their 
hcimes. 

*Jeulousy brinf/s punialnnent in its train. 



II. 

THE KING. AND THE SANYAhiN. 
jC ^anyasin; in IjA wanderhigs'camfc to 
tlie^ (Capital seat of a kiu^‘ and mis*. 
■■tJaking hris palace'jFof a cnuttfam, lay down 
in its outer courtyard. 'Mucli elliausted 
by a fatiguing fooV' journey, he fell into a. 
deep slumber and was sleeping soundly, 
shell he was rudely awakened by a set 
of guards who kept wafiich over the place. 
They roundly took him to task Ibr presu- 
ming to sleep in the palace courtyard* and 
asked him to clear out forthwith, on pain ' 
of being handed up to t)ie city Kotwal. 

He protested he had mistaken the place 
for a chuttram and had unwittingly 
stretclied himself in it.’ The noise. caused 
by tlie guards reached the kinij’s ears 
above, who looked down and encjuired 
wdiat the matter was. Explanations fol- 
lowed on the part of the guards and the 
king summoning the Sanyasin to his 
side, demanded how he dared mistake a 
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palacd for a Cfiravaiisera. , ^ We.ll ” said 
the let* utf see.” ’ - Add add^ : 

“Who built this palace, ir\y Bord?" “My 
father^” replied the kiitg* And wl'-c^o 
is he,” (|uoth the Sanyasin.. “ He is dead,” 
answered the king. “ Who is here now ?” 
rejoined tjie Sanyasin. * Myself^"” daid 
the king. “Who will be h|re aftftryou^’' 
queried the Sanyasin. “ My son, by the 
^ace of God,”' replied the king. “Well” 
woand up . the Sanyasin, “ judging from 
the history of this palace, I see as old 
people go out new people are succeeding 
them in their places. None seem to stay 
OJi for ever in it, and I do not, so far as 
I can, see whereiii comes the difl’erence 
between it and a chuttrani.” And forth- 
with rolling 1JP his tiger’s skin and 
placing it under his armpit, moved 
away quickly from the spot. 

J/en will not remahiy but words, will last. 

Nothirti] lasts to eternity but good deeds. 



'hOW A GOOK hEGAME ^A ,iUIlGE. 


, /^nce upon p firue .tJiere,, lived a rich 
^ niau who dealt in precious stQVies and 

A *1 

other valuables. Wantinj^ some good 
pearls, lie had at his house one day a 
number of the inost'etnine.sit importers of 
tlikt article ftchibiting , their varied and 
costh' wares. The ricli man hiinii.'ilf luWl 
not yet finished his morning ablutions 
and was being helped at tliem ' by a 
young kitchen lad who attracted by the 
magnificent brilliance of one of the pearls 
then being admired by all there, poured 
the water from the >jug away from 
the stretched hands of his master. 
“ What is up with you, ’ ^^cried the rich 
man, “ you seem to be out of wits.” The 
youifg man explained that his eyes had 
unconsciously' tui*ned towards those shin- 
ing pearls and that therefore, hie hands 
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had- gnno astrjiy. Wliat-thave you to 
do with^pearla, my iftan *’ ejaculated the 
master, “ they may conceijn leajrifed Pan- 
dits, victo.rious herofes 'of "battles* j*/:d 
wealthy* men, but I f^il to see the con- 
^nection between a k>tclien lad and the 
pr^icious pearls there.” The youiicr man 
was hit to the riuiok and determined uu- 
on so improving {nmself as to merit the 
presentation of countless pearls of which 
he Ifad a sight that day. He betook him- 
^self to the best seats of learning and there 
schooled himself in the ancient lore of his 
forefathers. He tlien went aAout visiting 
the (rourts of the richest kings and c.hiefs 
•irj the. country aiid by his jilisputations 
won great ivarne for himself. At last he 
came to the re^’idence of the rich man, 
his old master, who was now in a destitute 
condition, having lost all his wealth in 

* Panditf^aiid victors in hard fought battles were in 
ancient days prmentod with necklaces of pearls in India. 
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some mercantile transactions. He told 
hii6 'trho ne' was and exhibiting tKe se^fer- 
al peari' necklaces he had had as gifts 
irom princes a'nd kings throughout the 
land, thanked him for the great good he 
had done him by his reproof. 

“No, No, my friend,” mumbled he in 
reply, I was sorn'’ afterwards that I iiad 
used harsh language Cowards you, the 
more so that after you left me, iC was all 
a losing concern with me.” The PaTidit 
consoled him as well as it lay in his 
power and by his inlliience at the royal 
courts, he got him resuscitated in his for- 
tunes. His own profundity was recog- 
nised by the conferment of a judge?s post 
on him at the court of ihePeshwa Madh- 
ava Kao. 

A word ts medicine to the wise. 

One word to the good man, one stroke to 
the good bullock. 

Prosperity is grass-ti&e. 



IV. 

THE' iVASHEftMAN WHO LOST BOTH 
• . *CLOTH AND TREASURE. ' 
wadhermati was once, wrysbi'ng on one 
•. bank of a-river. •Observing, a five 
stone at the other bf^nk, he placed all the 
washed cloths on the slab on wh^ch he 
had so far washed, and taking the rest,, 
he went to the new stone on the opposite 

I- 

bank. Turniiigt it upside down by acci- 
dent, be saw a ijinall vessel full of gold 
in^mrs. Taking it up eagerly, he deposit- 
ed it near the slab and began washing 
clothes on it. As he went up to the other 
bank to transfer the washed cloths, 
floods came on with great force. With 
the object of sa\ing the vessel of mohurs, 
•he ran to the opposite bank. Meanwhile 
the floods came with even greater force, 
and washed away both the washed cloths> 

and the vessel of the gold mohurs.* 

• ^ ^ * 

There is no limit to avarice. 

MuXih veotdd have more. 



V. • 

THfrTMAmmioiJS MirnsrEU 
' hmisHFE}. • 



O nce upon a tiine/3iie Vira Dhuraiidara 

• ruled ovet* Vidyaiia<;.'irii.’*, He had a 

ruiiiistee of the iiain4 of Tatwa Prakasa. 
^ • • 

One day when the king* acc'onipanied by 

the minister, went out U? Infnt. lie ;,:ime to 

aspring of water named the ‘‘ J.ookftg- 

Glass,” near wliich lay a slal) witli an 

inscription on it whicli said that the 

king who listened to his minister would 

perish. Tlie king, on seeing it, asked 

the minister what it v?as aliout, . The 

>■ 

minister took counsel with himself. He 
flung the king into the s{V'i"g »i>d com- 
ing back to the capital, usurped the 
kingdom. Queen Chinnama Devi, the late 

* Or Vijayanagar, the Uocjnagar of PortugiieRO 
travellers. Its splendid ruins are some 7 miles from 
• Hospet, near I3cllary. « * 




king’s wffe, fled' the city* and lived in a 
secludedf place at Charidragiri.* The 
gqvernor of that place, ^threatened her 
life, a'Vid slie* being then pregflant, left 
the plai’e to AT’asan'ftpuri, whose cliief 
•showed her grea^ niei'cy. She gave birth 
to ‘a son 'larned Veera llama, who be- 
came a very ' learned man while yet 
ver^' young. HeMefeated many Pandits, 
and by Ids profundity won the hand of 
ihe^’andyan King’s daughter. The great 
army of Ids father-in-law being now at 
Ids command, he advancei] at its head 
and defeated the usurper and put him to 
death. He was ilien crowned king to the 
■great satisfaction of all his sulijects. 

■ Treachery recoilff on those who are yuilty 
of it. 

* Cap! till of tlio A'ijayaiiugar Kinj^s, after th§ des- 
truction of Vijiiyaiijjgfir in It is in tlic modern N, 

Areofc ])i8trict and contains so'^iio ;,'ord archlfccLural 
remains. 



VI. ■ 

THF MimOlTAIRE Aj!(P HTS SUITOR.. 


4 laillionaire was once busy searching 
something that hS liad dropped 
down. , Just then,' a poor, man entered 
his mansion and after detailing his story, 
wanted to know if he would undertake to 
help him with some money to start s^e 
work he had taken on hand. He listen- • 
ed to the man patient!}' and eventually 
consented to render the assistance re- 
quired of him. During the course of the 
whole conversation, thp millionaire was 
astutely searching for the small Kalanju * ■ 
he had dropped. The suitor was rather 
struck with it and begged to know what 
it may be that claimed so much attention 
at his hands; ^ Kalanju,” said he and 

*A small gold coin said to have been in useain ancient 
times in Southern India. % 




conlin\ied* his search as befoK. peti- 
tioiter changed coIouV, observing which 
.'the wealthy man remarked; ‘‘Fjiiendy who 
cares hot £or«a sftiall loSS,* cares* notir^x' 
a great *loss. I *don’t, reckon him wise, 

, who neglects his little losses." “ Yes," 
muttered the suitor to himself, “’wohld 
he have become a millionaire if ‘he had 
lived otherwise ”,«and went home richer 


.for the Kesson he had learnt. 
Bain>dr(ip,« make the ocean. 
Tri]les ought not to be neglected. 


VII. • 

THE VAl Die TAHSILDAR 
'SUGULARISED.. 


A Brahman Jearfied u» the Vedas a.s- 

< 

pired to the post efi’ a Tahsildar during 
the day.s of Tipu Sultan. I’he Minister 
pave liirn an ample gift ayd dissuaded 
him from trying for a secular appoii^t- 
ment Tlie Brahman %vould not listei». 
Finding him inexorable, the Minister of^ 
Tipu remarked that he would have to 
know Hinduptani to transact his daily 
business if he became a Tahsildar. ‘‘Yes/^ 
said he, “ one of mv men will learn it.” 

“ Be it so,” quoth the Minister, and ap-, 
pointed.him. On his approach at the city 
to which he was nomiisalT^d, all the mer- 
chants and chief inhabitants received him 
with great, and made nazzars* 
Every tiling went on well, for a lime and 


* benevolences. 
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one Tbivmftnna Bhat learnli' ffindustani 

by fepe%ting sentences pick^ up in the 

bazaar. .One day, not long after, two 

Sowars cHine up to the G^ahfildar’s resi- 
• **•* 
deuce with a letter fronj the Huzur f Ai-* 

rived at the l^hsild&r's. they stated in 

high flown Hindus^ni ^ their errand. 

Thimmatiiltf Bhatt waii hastily suuitnobed 

• * 

to inquire what the matter wA. He 

asked, quotijig* one of his bazaar 
sentences, — What is the price of a seer 
of mutton*”? Thinkint; he was mistaken, 
one of the Sowars cried out : Where is 

the Tahsildar, we fiave a lettpr to deliver,” 
The Bhatt replied, quoting another ac- 
quired sentence of his : “ If you sell the 
seer -at two annfls give m§ ; else don’t 
-want.” Tlje Sowars thought he should be 
mad and beat iiim with great violence 
and in the coTifusion that followed, the 
Tahsildar barely escaped with his life. 

Aspire not to that you ar.e not JU. 

t Chief Offioe at the CiwiteL 

*2 



vsn. 

. THIi MOL ON AN NRBAND. 

* ' f • 

A fool was Q'ice asked t>o buy' a co6oa- 
iiul. He wet^t to the nearest bazaar 
and demanded ;tK price. The shopkeeper 
>£S'd one anna.' ' He trieii ten ' pies, but 
without 8U(5<:ess, He vv^riit to the big 
bazaar and tliere lerrnt the price was ten 
pies, but he tried six pies. He was 
advised to g»» the SidjoiniTig village to 
buy at that price. Then they said the 
price was aix pies but he tried to get one 
for nothing. They asked him. to go 'to 
the garden ojily two miles off This he 
did and the gardener asked l)im to get up 
the tree and take a couple of cocoanuts. 
Agreeing, the foolish man got up the 
tree, but before he co’uld cut off the 
cocoanuts, he slipped and fell down and’ 
hurt liimself badly. » 

That which is near is not valued. 
Thetreeinthe backyard won't do formedicine 
The cow from afar gives plenty of milk. 



•IX. 

THE .TALE OF TWO^IIIIOTS. 

A S a fcigrirum was,t>^np beaten, two 
2iidiots thought thi^i there was a*man 
inside the jum "who mad^ the nbise' it 
produced. Oi* the drummer leaving the 
instrument l‘o*r being tempered over the 
fire, tins two idiots approached it and 
clofiely .examined it. One of them tore 
'one side of it and put Ids hand in, while 
the other did the same on the other side. 
Each feeling the other’s liand inside, 
thought he had caught the man making 
the noise. As ^hey stood quarrelling 
there the drummer came and seeing what 
they had doi^e with his instrument, 
severely thrashed both of them and turned 
them out. 

If an 038 joins an ass, bot/i jump up and 
kibk each other. 



X. 


»■ r . 

THB KING'AND the old HAN. 

. ^ i 



N old man wiis^pnce husy ^ ploughing 
' his fields, wl|en the king of the 
country, who was not well disposed to- 
wards his subject8,'li*appeiied to ride that 
side. Attracted by the bent-down figure 
of the nmn he drew up his reims and 
called out to the man. He quickly ran 
to the king and prostrating himself 'down 
begged to know what his Sovereign Lord 
demanded of^nim. Curious to know his 
age, the king asked him if he had known 
his father the late king.Vr ” Yes ” . said 
he, “ 1 had known him and his father, niy 
Lord’s grandfather and... ’’./‘You are then 
over seventy-five years of age,” interrupt- 
ed thfe king. ‘‘May be/’ quietly replied the 

* Amongst Hindus, it is oustomarj to sToid a direct 
question as to age. 




old man* i^but my Lord will permit me to 
8ay*that*I am bat seven years nogv.” t^Ah! 

• I 

All ! what is it you say, sever^ years, only 
seven -years ?•’* ejacubitedL he in ^surprise. 
“ So it m iwy r^jc^ined the old man, 

coiiiiling only the yuinfier of years 1 
have lived the wood 'of others. . Of 

what benefit is it to bt^iers to live*^a life of 

• • 

slothfulness and i^ase ? " The king was 
deeply ^touched by the wise words of the 
old man apd thanking him rode off. From 
that day onwards the king was a different 
man Hltogether. 

[A bad man w as'\ dea(f while living^ 
\and a good man is as a] living [person\ 
while dead [forViis good dj^eds live after 



tAb Ifradbss rbvengb. 

\ «T1^9A'NT MafaomedHn talelr to6k a 
fancy for a fair rnaideti of the tya- ■ 
der caste and asked for* her hand: The 


traders coald ndt,;97ell irefuse but took 
coumel amongst themselves and deter- 
mined upon teaching a lessonAo the wick- 
ed ruler. They reH6lved upon quitting 
their aljodes but before ^doing that tliey 
brought a Sow, tied it to the pandal pofit 
and left the place before daybreak in a 
body. The next morning, the kings.went 
in state to marry the girl promised him 
but to Ids dismay and utter confusion 
found a Sow,.tied up to theprtst. Being 
a Mahomedan, he felt the greatest disgust 
at the sight of the aidinal and retreated 
hastily. Learning that Che traders had 
fled the town,' he ran in pursuit, but the 
river was in floods, and he returned home 
a sadder but wiser man. 

As is the Raja, so will the virtue of the 
people he. 


*Traden in South India are of different osstee. They 
are Beris, Komatis, Vaniyos, &o. One of the first of 
^ttaeee is said to be meant here. 



THE FAITHFTjL *D00. 


A rioh merchant qnc% went to a hiar- 
ket-fair. Having Bold his wares, 
he was retjirnitig home with his -money- 
purse and hiB.(log. Hd was waylaid by a 
thief who fcfr tJjje sake of the money 
killed ^e merchant and threw his corpse 
into tlie tank at which he stayed to have 
‘ his supper. The dt)g escaped somehow and 
arriving at the dead man’s house, would 
neither eat nor drink but only cry in the 
most sullen manner and wag his 
tail -continuously. Thinking it might 
happen .to know something about 
the dead tuan?s fate, the merchant’s song 
followed the dog which took him to the 
tank. Arrivint; at it, it went roiftid it 
three times and dug its forefeet continu- 
ously In the water. Thinking he might,* 
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have b^eeu'tbrown into the 'well, they 

eiLamiiied the, well and discovered* his 
corpse in, it. After that, the dog went off' 
to the .murderer’s cottage iti the next 
Faracheri and entering it, caughC hold of 
the fnan, who had done the foul deed. It 
bit him so hard that he had V) come out 
of his hut. He was appi%hended there 
and then and marched (M by the village, r 
to the residence of the city Kotw^l. 

TVust in a dog and you are neter be“ 
frayed. 



• XJIL . ^ 

THE WRONG MIN tiANO^D. 




f^UKINGk the-rei^n^ <jf Tipa Sultali, a 
mJ man committed murder at J)eii. 
kani Kotta * He was not 'found out, but 
the Kotwal catpchin^* hold of a "man in 
^najakan said : “ The murderer 

of Denhaiii Kottajs not yet f<»und out ; 
buff one ofDanayakan Kotta has been 
caught hold off. He is also a fit man for 
punishment.** The diflTerence betweefi 
Denkaiii Kotta and Daiiay^tkan Kotta is 
very little indeed. Well, go on execute 
him”^ said the Suitan careless of the conse- 
quences of his words. 

Injustice km ws no bounds. 


• A villa 
for its mur 


) in the modern Salem Distriot, notorious 


t A deserted village in the present Coimbatoro Dia* 
•riot ‘ ' 




Xiv. * 

THF FALSE bAJRAOI AND ffIS FEAR. 


r 

A' young BaiAgj begged fnonfdoor to 
2f^, door and out of his earnings saved 

enough to make unto iiimself a golden 
cup which he alwtiys carried in his knap- 
sack. One day he met air' old Bairagi 
• • • * 

travelling in state wjth h large*retinue.. 
He saw him halt at a large car^vansera 
outside the town and there joined' him.’’ 
Oetting HS lie did free meals, he wished 
to stay on with him. The old Bairagi 
and his troupe, however, would travel 
only between sunset and sunrise, and ‘ 
rest for the day at the first village they 
reached at daybreak. T^he young Bai- 
ragi disliked this, for fear he should lose 
his golden cup. He kept on lagging be- 
hind oA his trAveh with the old Bairagi 
and his companions, frequently 'crying 
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'out:. dark^ it is dark ; I am afraid. 

1 am afraidt Can, -we not trav^f by iday 
,and rest by night.” Nd,” sai^.the old 
Bairagi, “ thaj: if^againsb the rules of our 
Order. •E4her follow our regulations or 
hold back and begone.”* Bequest^ and 
reproofs went on for some days together, 
and the old B§iragi dsospecting that the 
youiii; man Carried some valuable with 
Inm, w^Kihed him^ rather closely. One 
day wl^ile all were asleep after a heavy 
Minnd^, the young Bairagi, looking all 
round and finding all in deep slumber, 
placed his knapsack on the^courtyard o^ 
the caravansera and went to answer 
naturals call. The old Bairagi saw his 
time and quickly stole to tfib place where 
the knapsack ^as and quietly opening it 
displaced the golden cup with a cocoanut 
shell and a stone and threw away the 
golden cup far off in the wHd forest sur- 
rounding .the caravansera. The unsus- . 
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pecting young man tooH up hip knapsack 
and in the. next night march complained 
as usual of darkness and of fear. “ Fear 
not, brother, -fear not,'* ..said the old Bai- 
ragi, “-darkness there is none to our 
Order and as for your fear, it is left be- 
hind, it is left behind.” He repeated this 
rather pointedly more thH.ri once and the 
young man felt his knapsack and found it 
to contain nothing more than a p/)coan'ht 
shell and a stone. He then bewailed ,.his 
misfortune and cried out hoarsely he had* 
been thieved. ■ By that time, the day 
broke and the old Bairagi chidiTig him 
for his love of lucre, took him to a big 
boulder and standing or it, poured, some 
water on it and rubbed a leaf on it there- 
after. Instantaneously the. whole boulder 
turned pure gold. “ Here you are ; dig 
away as much as you want of it and 
begone for ever fkom us.* 

There ie a hnk between moneyi and Ufe, 



xv. 

TSE mATEFUL. SERVXSTitUAID^ , 

. . 1 ^. * « ■ 

• ^ 

O NC!^ upon fk tifue theoe ‘livedT a king^ 
whpHe^ kingdom was agun and 
again attacked by neighbouring chiefs 
who were at enmity with him. While out 
on an expe^tioji to drive back one of 
them, anotheK invaded his capital and his 
jtrTTops fyiighi bravely but lay dead to a 
ma4 on ,the field. Hearing that the queen 
•Vould*next be taken captive by the con- 
quering hosts, her servant-maid proposed 
to her that site might be allowed to put 
on her dress and ornaments and pass off 
for her. The queen at first was much 
against any harm coming tcf her faithful 
handmaid, but in the face of the danger 
that awaited them, she had to yield to 
her importunities. The maid soon trans- 
formed herself into the tjueen and sat on 
a raised platform, talking to some persons 
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who pretended to be her attendknts: The 
inyadera. appeared ’ ere long before‘s the 
palace find aaying that their king l')ad 
commissioned ^hem tg •bring . the<' queen 
captive claimed Vjii (ranee intoat. An old 
woman replied' to ^ them that she would 
willingly tak&a few of them as their 
chosen representatives, if they but agreed 
amongst themselves as to who these 
should be, so that they, may speak in per- 
son to their queen. They consented rand 
five of them soon accompanied tiie old 
woman into the palace and there intro- 
duced them \.o the pretended queen. She 
said without much ado, in reply to their 
king's orders to them,* that she would 
follow them. ' Glad that their business 
was so easily done, they iparched her ofi* 
in a palanquin to their king’s dominions. 
Astonished at her behaviour their Icing 
allotted a palace for her residence and 
treated her becomingly in oth^ respects. 
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* The kii)g| meanwhile, reliurned from 
his e^pedi^ion, ordy to find thA his home 
had'been rendered unhappy hy {he raid 
of- one of his other eneqfiies. • S^e soon 

raised a force and carried *the War into 

• » ^ 

the enemy’s country. Tiie battle that 
waf;ed between the opposing armies was 
a most fiercS'one, and, at every step, tlie 
ent‘m)f was bejiten and in conse^eiice 

in confusion before the ever advanc- 

• • • 

ing ^losts. At last, a truce was sued for 
■•nd gmiited. The captive queen was 
asked to come out and stop the war on 
pain of losing her life. She boldly refused 
to do any such thing and said she would 
rather lose her lif|^ there and then, than 
beg of her own soldiers to stop waging 
war with a king whohad taken opportun- 
ity of his neighbour’s absence elsewhere 
and taken his royal queen captive, ^his 
raised the ire of the enemy, king but he 
was afraid to carry out his threat, for he 
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^ € 

feared the issue of the war th^t.had been 
th^ going on. 

The.gaptive qdeen had meanwhile • se- 
cured some friends ain^n^st her guards 
and Ht(>etidantti„.lier intlrepidity, boldness 
^nd^ personal charm uniting in making 
them her slaves. With their connivance, 
aud active assiatence, she one night 
made good her escape to the camp of her 
own king. She urged him to advance 
sharp upon the enemy, who was then, in 
a hoplessly desperate mood. He did ihic, 
with all possible speed with the result 
that the enemy was completely beaten, 
taken captive and his country atinexed. 
The services of the handmaid were 
handsomely recognised by the king. 

7'he elephant is an elephant whether on 
high ground or low. 

When honor has gone, why life P 

— — 





N astrol©ger was oncA consulted by 
a king as to hif longevity. The 


astrologer said that the king would not 

• t • 

live longer than six Aionths. The king 


then demanded ly>w long he himself 
would livie. Beforeihe could answer the 


question, the king dealt a blow on his 
ifead saying that he was dying at that 
very moment. You know not/’ added 
he in anger, “ your own fate and why 
prophecy you the fates of others.’’ 

■ Foots prophecy (Hhers fates but know not 
their own^ . 
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XVIT. 

THE THtEE CAUGHT BED-HANDED. 

r r ‘ * . * 

4 Mk*N b&d trained a parrot with 
2^ g^reat care and had taught it to 
speak. Whenever he called out ; “ Bain! 
Bam ! where are /on,’* -it would reply: 
“ Here I am.” One day, a man entered 
his ho'use with a number of others and 
at a convenient opportunity opened ‘die 
cage and transferred the parrot from it 
to his own pocket. At tliat ihometit, th'' 
owner came up to exhibit his bird and 
cried out “ Bam ! Bain ! where are you?.” 
“ Here am I, here am I,’’ cried out the 
bird from the pocket, of the man, to 
whom its owner wanted to exhibit the 
bird. The man was caught tiuld of and 
made over to the Kotwal for being dealt 
with according to law. 

A thief lays hir own snare. 


•XVIII. 

THE DAUGHTER THIt.HEVER 
BORN, , 


t 

* WOMAN who had loiific been married, 
3^ wished for -a child hut God did not 
bless her with one. The tlion^ht of havhig 
a daughter hAfl so taken possession 'of Iier 
that one night she seriously questioned her 
hus|^and wliat name should l)e given co 
Iheir child. 'The hu.s!)aiid chid her a little 
but it was of no avail. She again and 
again proposed the name of Sita ” and 
at last he, to put an end to her importun- 
ities, assented. .She then lieuced per- 


mission to present her with .*111 her jewel- 
lery, to which he consented. A thief, 
who had come with a felonious intent and 


was hiding at the entrance door, hpard 
this conversation, and quietly went away. 
Next day, he re-appeared at an hour whea 
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the ma'ster of the house was absent af 
the Niwab 8 Cutcherry, and hitroc^uced 
himself^ to the woman as the husband qf 
her dl'ar •Sifti, • her, qwn d^tughter. 
Highly*pleased,< she entertained Aiim to an 
€xc,ellent dinher and enquired of the 
errand on which he had come. He said 
that Sita wanted lier mother’s jewellery 
for use and so she had sent'hiin to’ letch 

* oi 

them. The woman .collected all her 
jewellery and locking them up in a small 
box, gave the same to him with the key* 
by instinct thatttieyvas in pursuit of him 
and lettingthe box (which he had tied up 
securely in his large shoulder sack; into a 
low thicket, he sat dowii on the roadside 
and began singing hymns and begging for 
coins of wayfarers. Thejhusband of the’ 
woman soon overtook him and knowing 
not who he was (for he bad not so far 
seen him in l)ersdn) enquired if he had 
seen a thief or a person with a box go 
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that fli(fe'“'Yes.”^8aid hp, “ I did see one 
but a quarter-of-ah-liour . agA. If yc/U 
give’ine your horse, I sliaU be a.blr to ride 
quickly and cutcli hold of him.” The 
man assented and dismounting fi'om the 
horse, made it over to him. The man 
got up the i^tiorse (with his sack) and rode 
off at gallop, never to be f«)und again. 

^ Don’t rechoA ym>r eggs before they are 
'laid. 

Tying beads round an unborn child. 

' Giving a name to an unborn child. 



XIX. 


THE EliLE ANH THE GENEROUS 

"brahman/ 



I 

O NCE upbii^a time there lived a king 
who by a combination of evil cir- 
cuinstanceH lust his kingdom and wan- 
dered from place to place. Troubled by 
hunger, he was eageriy looking out iTor a 
kind soul who might take some pity or. 
him. Just at that time, he observed an 
old Brahman, coining out of his house 
and placing some boiled rice for the birds 
of the air. The king saw that he had at 
last found a man, who migltt be of sonm 
use to him at that time. Stepping forvvan^ 
he quietly entered the Brahman’s house 
and told him of his piteously hungry 
state. Tiie Brahman at once invited him 
to a dinner and spread all that had been 
prepared for the day. B.nt the king^s hun- 
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ger^was not fully satisfied. The Brahman 
an.d his wife were sorel} 'troubled, for 

* their poverty was so great that' they did 
not possess anything in store for contin- 
gencies. The king quickly saw through 
their difficulty and at once made up his. 
mind. Ht^called for the Brahman and 
thanking him cordially for the help he 
kad rendered hiiii, sought permission to- 
resume his journey. The Brahman said 

• he wiH bitterly sorry that he could not be- 
of greater use to him and added that but 
for his poverty he would have made him 
more comfortable. The king consoled 
him as well as he could and remarking 
,that better days should sursly be in store- 
fur such a kind and generous man as he 
had shown himself to be, he took leavo 
of his host and departed. Before long 
he got back his lust (kingdom and was- 
installgd afresh on the throne of his fore- 
fathers. The Brahman and his wife mean- 
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while had jmtK returned 'from a'lon^ tour 
of *pilgriifiage' and- were halting at 'the 
king’s chpultry.. ' The king, who had al- ‘ 
ready deipatclied some-of his men to fetch 
the pair from their old abode,' was over- 
joyed to meet them in his own capital 
city. He took* them to his > own place, 
and entertained them in a iifia,nner becom- 
ing his position. He hastowed on their 
valuable presents and allurding tHem all 
necessary help, he gave them leaye*'to 
finish their pilgrimage. 

Men who do good to others will have good 
done them. 
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PKEFAeE. 


To people 'speaking the Dravidian Idtagoages, 
the name of Eirbal is prhbably new. Bat it 
as quite as famous ^ in Iferthern India as* that 
of Tennaliraiya is in the^ So'uth. Both w6re 
highly cultured dien. £ach was the favourite 
of a great king! T^nnalirama was a native 
4 i( the village of Tenali in the Kistna District, 
and Jive4 according to popular tradition among 
ihe T^ugus, daring the time of the great 
Vijayanagar King, Krishna Deva Raya. 

An account of the life of Bifbal is to be 
found in the Ain^i-Akbari of Abul Fazl.* Raja 
^irbal (Bir Bar) wt^ a Brahman. His original 
‘■name according to Abul Fazl was Mahesh Das 
and accordihg to Badauni was Brahm Das. 
He was a Bhat o/ minstrel. The Bhats were a 
class of men whom the Persians called^ bad 
foA'oah, ‘ dealers in encomiqps; ^ He was very 
poor but clear-headed, and remarkable for 


* Vide Aia-i>%kbsri tnuiaUted by Mr. Blochmeno. 
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hid power of apprehension. According to* 

Brdauni, he^ame soon affcei^Akbar’s,. accession 

from Kalpi to court where his ho^irmots in a 

short time *made'' him a general fayourlte» 

His Hindi verses also were much liked and 
* * • 

Akbar conferred x>n him the title of Kab Rai,. 

or (Hindu) Poet Laureate, and had him 

constantly near himself. 

In the eighteenth year uf^Akbar’s reign,. 
Bajah Jai Chand of Nagarkot, who was 
court, happened to displease the Emperor and 
was imprisoned. Nagarkot was given to.BIrbaV 
as jagir. He also received the title of Kaja7c> 
at this time. But due to later complications, 
he did not get the jagir. He accompanied 
Akbar on his forced march to Patan and 
Ahmedabad. 

He was oft^n employed in missions. Thus 
in the twenty-first year, he was sent with Bar 
Lon Karan to Dungarpur, tlie Bai of which 
towi> was anxious to send his daughter to 
Akbar’s harem ,Tn the twenty*eighth year 
again he and Zain Kokah conducted Bajah 
Bam Chand to court. 
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• • - 
Birkal spoilt his time chiefly^ at 6ourt. *In 

the jihirty-fou^th * year . Zain Kbari Kgkah 

marched against the Yurafzais in Bijor and 

•Satrad ; and* as he had to *ask for reinforce* 
• . • • •* 
ments, Birbhl was sent there together with 

Hakim ^bnl Fath. It* is said that Akbar- 

determined by lot whether Abut FazI or Bir- 

* • k 

bal should go and the lot fell on t^ie latter 
much against^.Ahbar*s wish. The result of 
tjjis campaign was jrery unfortunate. Birbal 
«nd neatly 8,000 imperialists were killed 
during the retreat — the severest defeat which 
flkbar's army ever suffered. The Emperor felt 
the death of Birbal very much. He is reported 
to have said, ‘‘ Alas ! they could^not even get 
his body out of the pass, that it might have 
\been burned ; ’’ bulb at last he consoled himself 
‘ with the thought that Birbal wds now free and 
independent of all earthly fetters, and as the 
rays of the sun were sufficient for him, there 
was no necessity that he should be cleansed 
by fire. 

The following passages from Badauni are* 
of interest :4-i 
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“ Among the silly lies — they bonder up ab-* 

■Btiijdities — whicfii were spread over the country 

after the retreat, *was* the rumour that Bir Bar 
» < • 

the accursed, «was litill alive, though in reality' 
he had then foi some time Been burning in 
the seventh hell.^ The Hindus by \i(hom His 
MajeAy is surrounded, saw how sad and sorry 
*he was for Bir Bar’s loss, and .invented the 
story th%t Bir Bar had* been seen in the hills 
of ^agarkot, walking abpjit With Jogis and 
Sannasis. His Majesty believed the»rumour,« 
thinking that Bir Bar was ashamed to^coms to 
court on account of the defeat which he hadi^ 
suffered at the hands of the Yusufzais ; and it 
was besides, <^uite probable that he should 
have been seen with Jogis inasmuch as he had 
never cared for the worl^. An Ahadi was^ 
therefore sent to Nagarkot, to inquire into the * 
truth of the rumour, when it was proved that 
the whole story was an absurdity.” 

Soon after. His Majesty received a report 
that Bir Bar had been seen at Kalinjar (which 
was the jagir of this dog), and the collector 
,,of the district stated that a. 4)ar6er had 
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• • 

^ecog^ise^ him by certain marks on* his body,. 

which the man had distinctly * seen, when qne 

day Bir Bar had engaged 4iim* to ruD his body 

'with oil ; from that time, tho water, Bir Bar 

had concealed ^himself. Hi^ Majesty then 

ordered the barber to come to coart ; and the 

Hindu Krori (collector) got hold of some* poor 

innocent traveller, charged hfm with murder, 

and kept him in «onceatment, giving put that 
•• • 
he was Bir Bar.* T^e Krori could, of course, 

^end no barber to* court ; he therefore killed 

the«poo( traveller to avoid detection and 

A 

feported that it was Bir Bar in reality, but he 
had since died. His Majesty went actually 
through a second mourning; bift he ordered 
that Krori and several others to come to court. 
^They were for sometime tortured as a punish* 
ment for not having informed^ His Majesty 
before, and the Krori had, moreover, to pay a 
heavy fine.” * 

Birbal was as much renowned for his libera* 
lity, as for his musical skill jind^ poetical talent. 
His short verses, bonrmotSt and jokes, are still 
in the mouths^ of the people of Hindustan. • 
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The hatred ^hich Badauni, and other pioua 

< ® 

Muslims' phcfW^d towards ‘ Blrbal arose from 

< . . . 

the belief that •Birbal had influenced Akbar 
to abjure Islam. <• 

It is not easy to estimate the share which 
Birbal had in the religious evolution bf Akbar’s 
mind*. But a few facts are quite clear. It 
was Birbal who *taught Akbar py worship the 
sun. It must have been h.*rgely due to his 
influence that the Emperor wore the Hindu 
mark on the head and puj^ ori the Brabminical 
thread. The interdiction of the eating of beef 
was also probably due to his influence. ' 

Two incidents referred to by Badauni give 
us an idea how Birbal gave offence to the 
Muslims. Once there was a religious discus- 
sion in the court and in the words of Badauni, 
** Shahbaz got- excited and took a part in the 
conversation ; and when Bir Bar-^that hellish 
dog — made a sneering remark at our religion, 
Shahbaz abused him roundly and said, 
“ You cursed infidel, do you talk in this 
manner ? It would not take me long to 
settle you.” It got quite uncomfortable, when 
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His Majesty scolded Shahbaz and the others 
severely." * 

The other iobident took .place in 1^82 X.D. 
To quote from Badauni agaiii ^‘Ii^Rabi’ussani 
990, MiV FathuUab came* from' DakhjD. Mir 
Fathullah* was a bigottecf Shiah.' Once 
the Emperor in Fathullah’s presence said to 
Bir Bar, I really Wonder how any one* in his 
senses can believe, that 8»n!an whose bo'dy has 
a certain wei^t, could in the space of a 
moment, ^eave hiff be^, go up to heaven, there 
have 90,000 conversations with God, and yet 
qp bis he.turn*find his bed still warm?” So 
also was the splitting of the moon ridiculed. 
“ Why,” said His Majesty, lifting^up one foot, 
it is really impossible for me to lift the other 
foot ! What silly stories men will believe ? ” 
And that wretch (Bir Bar) and some other 
wretches — whose names be forgotten — said, 

“ Yea, we believe J Ye we trust ! ” This great 
foot experiment was repeated over and over 
again. All the while His Majesty was looBing 
at Fathullah, the new-comef, pfobably because 
he exx^ecfaed him to say something ; but he 
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lopked straight before himself and did net 
utter a syllable, though he ^ was all ear?’ As 
Mr. Blochmann observes Akbar probably 
thought that by referring to the- weight of •a 
man and the following ekpe/iment with his 
foot, he could induce Fathullah who was a good 
mechanic to make spme remark on the Pro- 
phet’s ascension. 

There are several smalk books containing 

the so-called stories of Eirbal^ in Urdu, and 

/• 

the other languages of Northern India, luis 
contains a selection of some of the more 

a 

interesting stories. Stories I to ZllX a^e 
from a book in Urdu and XX and XXI from 
a Gujarati book. 

My thanks are due to my old pupils Messrs. 
F. Mohamed Sherif and Najamudin Ahmed 
who interpreted the stories from Urdu.* 

Madras 1 

Christian ColltgSy 

School. } R. Kulasekhakam. 
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THE EARLY HISTORY OF BIRBAL. 

BDUL4Chadir Badnuni,* Abul Fazl f 
and Monlana Azath are the three 
vriters who furn2bh us with information 
’regarding Birbal,* the greatest wit at 
Akbav’d court. The first two have 
recorded only fragments of his life in the 
Badsha's court. The third 4ias written 
a somewhat complete account of the life 
and doings of ^the Baja and we are 
indebted to it for much ol< our infor- 
mation. 


* Badauoi was an orthodox Muhammadan historian. 
He was a very remarkable man. He bad studied from 
his early you!^ yarious sciences jindw the most renown- 
ed and pious men of his age ana haa dbme to excel in 
musio, history and astronomy. His sweet Toice proour^ 
for him the apitointment of Court Iman for Fridays 
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Birbal wad born in 1541, A. D. in an. 
insignificant village known as Maijal on 
the banks of the river Godavari. He was 
born in a ]iioas Brahman family pf the* 
Surber sect. The lad was hardly four 
years old when, his lather was taken away 
by the cruel hand of death. There are 
conflicting accounts as to hL early life. 
Meulaha Azath, relying on some author- 
ities, gives the original ttame of the hero ."S 
Hesh Das and considers him to have been 
a Brahman of the Bhat sect.’ Abdul 
Khadir agrees with this writer in regard- 
ing Birbal as a Brahman but differs as to 
the original name and place of birth. 
According to him the^name was Brahm 

Under instruoti from Akbar he translated the Rama- 
yana from its original Sanskrit into Persian, as well as 
part of the Mahabharata, His chief historical work is 
Tarikh-i-Badanni or Annals of Baflauni. It is a very 
favourite book with bigoted Muhammadans who disliked 
the innovations of Akbar. — ^Akbar by G. B. Malleson 
C. S. Rulers of India Series. 

t Fbia and Abul Fszl were brothers. They were two 
learned men who enjoyed very intimate friendship with 
Akbar. Th^ possessed the same eoleotio spirit in reli- 
ipon as Akbar. * 


s 


t 

• Das anQ the place of birth Ealpi. The 
death of the father E{JiD^,V)ld*BeT 9 r^ly 
on the health of the*po6r mother who 
soon followed her husban.d. * Birbal had 
two brothers* the eldef Wothdj: Mohan 
Bam died in early* infancy ; and the 
younger Ganga BAm renounced the 
world and%ent to the forests of Nepal 
to lead the* life of a recluse. * Then 
Birbal who was left an orphan had to be 
'taken care of by his father’s relatives. But 
fate wa*s net relentless. The chief pandit 
of the state of Ealinjar gave his daughter 
in marriage to him. He now lived a life 
of affluence and ease at his fatber>in-law’8 
house. The father-in-law died soon after 
and Birbal was made the cliy^f pandit of 
the state.’ 

The new pandit distinguished himself 
so much that before long his fame spread 
beyond the confines of the small state. 



B]^AV8 iNTRODUatlON isp THE 
COURT OF AKBAR 

T here are 'different accounts as to 
how Birbal got into Akbar*s court. 
One account has it that after sometime 
he relinquished his post in Eblinjar, and 
went to Delhi. Here hisJeaming and 
piety helped him to become thepurohif* of 
one Ramchand, a very wealthy man. But 
Birbal’s wit could not be hidden under 
bushel, and accounts of his wit and 
humour were related in the bazaars of 
Delhi. Akbar came to hear of Birbal. 
In his court there we];e many learned 
men, but thete was necessary also a court 
fool (muakhara). Birbal was taken to the 
court that he might pleue the Padsha 
(Emperor) in his leisure hours. Accord* 
ing to Moulana Azatb, Akbar and Birbal 
TIm temilj priest 




*met l)y aome acci^eat and b^qjame friends* 
Abdnl Eihadir Badauni wijjltes : , “ Akl/ar 
from the beginning had| a li^^ing for the 
Hindus. On^ day he met this poor 
BrahmaQ priest Bra^m* Das of Ealpi, 
singing for alms in the streets of Delhi. 
He took pi^ on'hiin and diked him for 
his music* and wi». * Their ac^quain- 
tance gradually grew into intimate friend* 
sftip.” JDhere i^ stjll another account of 
thedntrpduction of Birbal into the court 
ef Ak5ar. 

One day an attendant of the Fadsha 
served him pamupari^ wi*th a little 

* There ib abuadant evidence to prove that Akbar was 
not only fond of musicL but was very musical himself. 
He delighted in the old tunes of Khwarizm, and, accord- 
ing to Abul Fazl, himself oomposed^giore than two 
hundred of these. * which are the delight of young and 
old.’ The same authority states that * his Majesty had 
such a knowledge of the science of musio as trained 
musicians do not possess.’ Every day the court was 
treated to an abundance of musio, the sounds of which 
have in all times been especially agreeable to Ei&tern 
Monarchs — ^Akbar, by G. J3. Mall«)^on^C. S. 1., Rulers of 
India Series. 

t Betel-lpaf and nut which Indians are in the habit 
4>f chewing I * 
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too much cf ' chunam. As a'= insult of 

• , > 

it, the Empeiror’s mouth smarted a 
little. He grew -iiigry and ordered the 
attendant to go and pm chase from the 
bazaar a quarter of a measure of chunam. 
The servant when he went to the bazaar 
met Birbal there. The lattqr who was 
inquisitive by nature asked him why he 
required so much chunam. The servant 
narrated to him what had happened* 
Whereon Birbal warned him th.at the cliu> 
nam which he was buying was meant to be 
used by the /ingry Monarch to encompass 
his destruction. He further advised the 
servant to buy along with it an equal 
quantity of g^ee and instructed him to 
drink the ghee after having been made 
to consume the chunam. The servant 
then went to the Fadsha and was order- 
ed* by him to <lis8olve the chunam in 

* This story is not likely to be true, for Akbar 
abhorred cruelty. 
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’water ap4^n°^ solution* - The ser- 
Yan{ ol^je4 but . afterwards dl’anh^tho 
ghee. When the servant appeared again 
before the Fadsha uninjure'd, he was 
asked ^o 'explain how , he mailaged to 
survive the draught. Thereon the ser- 
vant related how he aQted up .to the 
advice of i!fie strangigr/ Akbar wondered 
at the devicer.adopted and sent for*BirbaL 
When JBirbal canle, the Fadsha received 
him very kindly and ordered that he 
■should henceforth be attached to his 
court. 

BirbaFs culture and the* keen sense 
of humour with which nature had 
endowed him (eminently htted him to 
play bis role in the court, '^ile was well 
acquainted with Urdu literature so much 
so that Akbar soon made him the mali- 
kushora (the Foet Laureate) and paid him 
two thousand gold mohurs per mouth. 
The Emperor was lavish in the honours 
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that he conferred on him. Tt^ejeamed* 

Bralvnian: vras fihe recipient pf 90 m|iny 

titles that*it is’said'that one had, to write 

nt least two1lin.es before one could actu- ' 

ally writ^ his natye. Besides all this the 

Fadsha conferred on him also the title 

of * Baja.’ lnde,ed BirbaLrose so high in 

Akbar’s favour and*g{ew so^ intimate with 

himt that many a time the ."presence of 

the wit would be reqifired even in thrf 

royal bed-chamber to regale the Emperor * 

• * ® 



. I. 

,BIItBAL’8 ^ARL7 H^MOUfi. 

W HEN Birba^ was.six ^ears old, he 
u^ed' to keep ^cocapany with a 
mischievous Mussalmau lad. The jiwo 
lads once observed a certain pair of dogs 
playing together. Xhe colour of the 
bitch was bla&k, and might be therefore 
qialled i^ Urdu, 'Kali, a black one. The 
nara^ uf^Birbal’s mother was also Kali. 
“•Look* how Kali plays with the dog,” 
said t)ie Mussalman lad. Though Birbal 
was only a young child, yet \here were 
indications of his prospective wit. He 
retorted : “ In your eyes the bitch is 
black, but pray ask the d9g, she is 
Nemath (a blessing) in his eyes.’* Now 
the mother of the Muhammadan lad was 
called Nemath, and the rebuke went 
home to him. 



n. 

TO mKli A LINE SHORTER. 


\ FTER a vtJsatious debate in the court, 
the Fadnha cirew a line on the floor 
and asked his ccmatiers ^ho* were hotly 
discussing as to who was the wisest 
among them, to make it 'shorter, withdi^t 
rubbing ofi* a portion of it. The cou];tiers 
did not know what to do, and kept 
silent. Then Birbal stood up at once and 
drew a longer line by its side. The king 
and the courtiers agreed that the original 
line was now made shorter by compari- 
son with ik'e longer one. 



THE SON-IN-LAW ,W0H8i! THAN 
* THE DOG^ ’ 

1 .^ . 

O NE day Akbar asked. Birbal to pre* 
sent 1)efore him* one of his own 
kindred whcr, was ungrateful, and one 
nbt related to him* but who was grateful 
to Jiim. Birbal agreed to do so and 
brought to ’the court the Fadsha’s son- 
in-law and a dog. The courtiers thought 
that it was against rules to take a dog* 
into the royal presence. But repugnant 
as the procedure, was, to their feelings, 
they dared not disallow -Birbal. He 


* Dogs had been looked upon by Muhammadans as 
tinclean animals, and the strict Muhammadans of the 
present day still regard them as such. Akbar declared 
them to be clean Akbar, by O. B. Malleson, C,S.I, 
Rulers of India Series. 

It is curious to note that the QrtiiQd^x Hindus whose 
ways of looking at things are generally different from 
those of tt^e Muhammadans are at one with them in this 
respect. 
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went to the king straightway and said, 
“ Those- whbth Huzur* wished to see are 
in readiness.^ 

“ Let us 'See them,” observ ed Akbar. 
“ Here is the ungrateful one,” said Birbal 
pointing to the young man. Though 
you gave him y our 'daughter and several 
lac's of rupees, yet.^p is not satisfied and 
speaks ill of your Majesty behind your 
back.” “ Well, let us have a look at the 
other,” observed the Padsha trying to 
put on a cheerful face. Birbal prO' 
duced the dog and said, “ Here is 
the grateful one. He is satisfied with a 
crust of bread and keeps guard at the 
door. He keeps awake .when the master 
sleeps and sees that no harm happens to 
him.’’ 


* Your Majesty. 



IV. • 

.BIKBAL’S IMPUDXNOB. 


O NCE the Patlsha ^pressed his desire - 
to seeaSirbal’s soiv Birbal joyfully 
agreed to bring'’ his son to the court. He 
Trout home and said to his sou, *' The 
!(*adsha wishes to see you, but do not say 
i^ythiag in reply to his questions.” The 
young man accordingly went to the court,, 
and appeared before Akbar. The Monarch 
imagining that his favourite’s son would 
be a young prod^igy, put him several 
questions. But the youngster did not 
open his lips even once. He was then 
sent away. The next day when Birbal. 
came to the court, the disappointed 
Monarch asked him wha& he should have 
done, if he had put questions to a stupid 
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person who was ‘no more ^ rclisponsive 
t)i,Hn a w&U. “May .it please ^onr 
Majesty,” replied 'the jester, “ you should 
have kept quiet too and desisted froih 
putting questions.” 



• 

V. 

•TOBACCO AND TBN A8SL 


M ULLA Dopiaza' and Baja Birbal 
wer^ the two Earned and famous 
jesters in the 'court of Akbar. These two 
people Relighted the king with an exer- 
cise of their wit. Though Mulla Dopiaza 
was tilb equal of Baja Birbal in point of 
ability, the latter was the greater favou- 
rite of the Fadsha, and there Vas no limit 
as to the extent of the liberty he could 
•take with the Em^jeror. 

. One day Akbar and Birbal were 
seated on the terrace of the royal palace. 
Opposite to them there was a tobacco 
field and an ass was standing ir^ it* 
Birbal was fond of smoking sind chewing 
tobaccGk Therefore the Fadsha directing 



his attention towards the field observed^ 
^e, tobauco is such. a baj thing that 
even an ass does not like to eat it." Birbal 
smiling r^oined, "Only people who are- 
like the ass discard the fragrant leaf.” 



•VI. 

ms ILL-OMENED MAN. 


O NC£! Akbar asked Birbal, if he knew 
of any ill-omened man in Delhi. Yes. 
I have hea#d of a man ^n the city,!* replied 
Birbal, ** and il is said of him thaCt if one 
were to look at hi« face early in the mom- 
’ing, o^ would not get a crnst of bread 
the whole* day*" “Bring him here one 
morning and we shall cry the experi- 
ment,” said the Emperor.* Birbal brought 
the unlucky man to the Fadsha’s palace 
and arranged matters in such a way that 
he was the first person whom the Emperor 
saw after getting up from bed. It some- 
how happened that the Emperor was so 
busy that day, engaged in the bus^ess 

*Witti *11 his UberaliOr and Wreadlb of Tiew Akbar 
himaeK was not (Me fMm superstition.— Akbar. Rulers 
ot India Series. 

2 < 



of the state that he could not , find time 
tov cat till Che evening* He sent for 
Birbal and observed, “ The man is 
undoubtedly very ill>Qmened,'let . him, 
therefore, be Hanged.” Birbal replied, 
O King of Kings, by having seen his 
face in the morning, you could not find 
time to .eat, but he is to be Cianged by 
having beheld your Majesty’s face. Now, 
pray, decide who is the 'more ill-omened 
person.” Akbar saw the unwisdom of 
his order, and accordingly remitted tue^ 
sentence. 



VII. 


AKBAR8 VANITY REBUKED. 

A KBAR’S tasteH and fancies constant- 
ly undecwent a change. his last 
days he dbnceived § liking for European 
costume and used to dress himself like a 
^vhit^Sahib. • Efe was fond of pearls and 
always wore a necklace of them. One 
everting a's he was walking along the sea- 
shore he flung his precious garland over 
the waves. But no soouer*had he done 
so, than he ordered Birbal to fetch it 
back. “ Pray, .excuse me,” replied the 
wit, “ let it travel on the waves, so that 
it may proclaim Thy glory in the land of 
the whites,’* and the Fadsha was silent . 


•r 



Viu. 

THb PA^DSHA AEPROVEli. 


O NE dff/ the Padsha said to Birbal^ 
** I dreamtlast night that I bathed 
in rose , water and that you were lying 
down in a latrine.*', “ I have abo dreamt 
an equally wonderful dream, but I am 
afraid to narrate it to yaa,” replied Bir- 
bal. “ Fear not,’* said tne Padsha, “ our 
grace and forgiveness towarda ourfser* 
vants are unlimited.” ** Then, pray listen 
unto me, last night as your Majesty was 
bathing in the choicest rose water, I was 
kissing your feet. But lo ! to my utter 
surprise your Majesty stooped down to 
lick my back.’’ Now it is the greatest 
insult to a Mussalman to be compared to 
a do?. 



IX. 

'<PHE MBK OP A BULLOCK. 


O NCE Fadsha ordered Birbal to 

procure. for him the mil): of a 
bullock, l^e latter was at his wits’ end, 

9 • A 

.and ptttyed for a. week’s time just to put 
oi£ the Monarch’s wrath. No sooner was 
%he request made than it was granted. 
Birbal, then went home, and sat down 
quite dejected. His wife who was a wise 
and clever lady thought that the king 
might have proposed some riddle which 
he was not able to solve. She approach- 
ed her husband and enquired what 
troubled his mind. He replied, “The 
king has ordered me to supply him ^ith 
the milk of a bullock* and* hence I am 
dejected not knowing what to do.” The . 
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'wife smiled, and said that it< was not 
a difficult, tasl^ and that she would, see 
to its being done. “ I shall however lay 
down one condj^iioB,” she.sajid, ‘‘that you 
do’ut leave the house for one we^k, and 
let ntj have yo'ur company all to my- 
self.” <£irbal was not unwilling to 
act as desired. On ‘the seventh day she 
decked herself, took a bundle of clothes, 
and went to the tank opposite to the royai 
palace to wash them. She began wash- 
ing the clothes on the steps of the’tankq 
The Padsha when he beheld the beautiful 
lady so riclily dressed engaged in such 
menial work as washing clothes, wonder- 
ed what could have made her do so and 
sent for her. And on her being brought 
to his presence observed : “ Tell us, fair 
lady what has put you to the necessity 
of Washing clothes.” 

“ May it please your Majesty,” she 
answered, Our servant has absconded 



* and, ms bu8ban4 has been delivered X)f a 
child : hence the urgency^” 

“ May. Allah save us ! What is the 
world, coming ^o t 1» thefe indeed such a 
man ? ” 

" The world is certainly coma to a 
strange pass, when her suler requires his 
ministers *to j)rocure* for him bullock’s 
milk.” Akbar understood that she'was 
^ the vyfe of Bir|)al and sent her home 
wjth rich presents. 



X. 

THE m\)8T important LEAF. 

• « f • 

- 1 —* ♦ • 

< 

O NCE on a time after a sumptuous 

dinner w&en the Padsha was 
• • 

surrounded by hhi *courtiers he asked 
them wLich was the most important leaf. 
After a consultation tl^ey submj/ted to, 
him that they considered the plantpin 
leaf to be the most important one* as it 
was the largest in size. The answer was 
not acceptabfe to the king. Birbal who 
was seated near the throne, exclaimed 
that the pan vvas the leaf pat excellence 
because it gave a sweet breath to the 
royal lips. All applauded the answer 
and the Padsha also was pleased. 



XI. 

■THE SIX BEST THINGS. 


O N a fine evening Akbar and Birbal went 
throng an avepue of ti:ee8 in 
Delhi, enjoying the delicious breeze, l^e 
conversation turned on various topics, 
they talked of the* glories of the tropical 
sj^y, ol^tlie grandeur of the sunset, as it 
would appear when viewed from one of 
the highest palaces, of the oalm repose 
of the huge trees whose foliage rustled a 
little by the gentle breeze and of the 
birds of variegated plumage which were 
seeking their night’s shelter. They reflect- 
ed on the goodness of the Creator who 
was the Author of the sky and the rain- 
bow coloured clouds. As.tjhey walked 
along, a^gurgling, gushing brook attract- 
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ed their attention.* On approaching it 

ti\ey were 6harnied by ‘the weird, twisted 

picture bf the sky, clouds and trees which 

the brook 4n its tortuous course mirrored 

forth. 'They fiat for a while on its bank 

inhaling the . cool air laden with the 

fragrance of a thousand forest dowers* 
• • 

Then afi they wer,e ^leaving t'uis pleasant 

sppt Akbar asked Birbal* to name to 

him the best milk, the -best leaf, the best 

• « 
flower, the best fruit, the best king ana 

the best sweetness. Birbal stood Up ai\d 
answered, “ Mother’s milk is the best as 
the child grows to be a great man on it. 
The pdn is the most useful among leaves 
as everyone eats it. Of flowers, that oi 
the cotton plant claims the foremost rank' 
as it clothes us, A dutiful son is indeed 
the best fruit as the virtues of the ances- 
tors continue to live in him. Indra is 
the most benevolent among kings as he 
sends down rain which uouriihes the 



Whole eart^. Sweetness of* kind words 
is tbQ mpst pleasing, as on6 wins tl^e, 
affection of people thereby without spend- 
ing any- money.” 



XII. 

tAe three questions. 

O NCE Khaja Sara, one of Akbar’s 
favourite courtiers, grovi^ng envious 
of, Birbal resolved on doing* him mischief 
and induced the king to ask him the 
following three questions : 

(1) Which is the centre of’theVarth /* 

(2) How many stars are tl^ere in the 
firmament t 

(3) What is the exact number of men 
and women in the world ? 

The Fadsha sent for Birbal and asked 
him to answer the questions of Khaja 
Sara. Birbal at once planted a stick in 
ground and said that the spot where it 
stood was the centre of the earth, but if 
Khaja Sara was not sure he, might 
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nftasure tb^ earth and satisfy 'himself. 
He sqpt for a ram, and whdn it w^s . 
brought exclaimed, ** There kre ah many 
stars' in the sky as there are htfr on the 
body of jthiis beast whi^h* Ehaj[a Sara 
might count for hims^ at his leisure.” 
As to the third .question ^ he observed 
that it was fibt possib}e>to give an. exact 
answer, but that if all the men* and 
wdtnen i^ere murdered, it would be easy 
to know their number exactly. 



XIII. 

TIIK iJSE OF INGENUITY. 


O NB! day the Fadsha asked Blrbal what 
one should make use \!»f in a fi ’ht. 
Birbal replied that one should make use 
of one’s ingenuity. * * "* 

“ What a fool you are ! ’’ exclaimed the 
king; “Of what use is ingenuity before 
a weapon?” “Let us have a trial,” re- 
joined Birbal. The very next day he had 
an opportunity of proving what he had 
said. A stout elephant ^ot out of control 
and ran in his direction. When hesaw the 
infuriated beast going towards him, having 
no means of protection, he was alarmed 
a iittle. But immediately he picked up 
courage as he saw a dead dog lying close 
at hand. He took hold of, the carcase 
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aAd flung it yon the face of the elephant* 
It got, frightened,* turned bac^ and ran' 
away. In the meanwhile the Fadsha 
arrived. on the scene., Birjbaf narrated 

* w ^ a 

to him his ‘encounter wi](h the elephant 
and how he got out of • it unscathed 
though unarmed.. The Fadsha expressed 

his admiratlhn for Bjrhal’s resourceful- 

« 

ness. “So it is’plear,” observed the fatter, 


“ Jtow helpful i/fgeAuity is in an emer- 
gency’.” 




■ XIV. 

THE JEALOUSY OF THE COURTIER& 
• 'REBUKED" • 

W HEN the courtiers eaw that Birbal 
•was eujoykijj^ the special favour of 
tho King, they became jealous of him 
and tried their best to get rid of him from 
the durbar. Some of the favoured ones 
among them who were intimate with 
Akbar represented to him that Bribal did 
not possess any special qualities which 
were absent in others and that it was not 
advisable that a man so,, vain as he was 
should be in a high position. The 
Fadsha answered that Birbal performed 
deeds which the others could not possi- 
bly, do. Then they begged of him to set 
them a task which he thought was beyond 
their capacity. He promised to do sO' 
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in due *tilne and ordered Jihat Birba^ 
should not be admitted into the durbar 
any more.. Two or three ^ays after 
this incident he •ordered them to. have a 
razaif* ^ feet long »and 3 feet wide 
made. A few hours later the razdi of 
the requir^ dimensions was produced in 
the court. Then the*Fadsha said^to the 
courtiers, “ t 'shall lie down and youw ill 
qdver my body .completely with the 
razg.i" . All of them tried their best to 
do so l^ut failed. He ordered that Birbal 
should be sent for. Birbal, came and 
requested to be informed what he had to 
do. The Fadsha pointing to the cloth 
said “ Cover me completely with yonder 
razaV' Forthwith he folded the king’s 
legs a little and covered the body com- 
pletely with the razau The courtiers 
remarked that Birbal ought not to haVe 
impudently folded the * Padsha’s legs. 

3 


* A bed sheet. 
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^itbal answered, “ There is a maxim that 
one shonld not stretch one’a legs beyond 
the length of the razdt^ 



XV. 


ms PUNISHMENT, OV THE 

cTaI'e-keepEEs. • 


O NE dajf Eaja BirbaJ came to Jthe en- 
trance tol* the Padsha’a palace and 
wanted to go 'in/ The chopdars (gate- 
Tceepera) refuaed to allow him to enter. 
fiaja'^Birbal swore that he would give 
half of what he got to one and a fourth 
to the other. Thereupon, *the sentries 
allowed him to go in. He went to the 
. Padsha and told him strange stories. The 
King was very much pleased with the 
stories and ordered Birbal to ask for a 
present. Birbal prayed that he might be 
given a thousand blows with a sjjoe. 
The Emperor wondered*at>the queer re- 
quest bjut thought there might be some 
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hikmat* in it and ordered one of his. 
sttsndants t6 give him the bloweT in the 
manner iVhichr he himself might pres- 
cribe. The' Baja, went out and pointed 
one of the chopdars to be given half the 
number of blows’ and the other a 'fourth. 
He then asked the attendant to keep the 
remaining fourth in reserve. . 


* Skill, contrivance, philooopby. 



XVI. 

BJRBAL ON THE QUESTION OF 
SLAVING THE BEABD: 


/^N^^.day when Akbar was holding his 
\J durbar, a discussion arose among 
his courtiers on the question of shaving 
the beard. Those learned in Muham- 


madan lore (jiuoted verses from the 
Kuran, to prove that the beard should on 
no account be shaved. If the beard 


is shaved,” said they, ** one would commit 
heinous sin.” There were some astute 


9 

Brahmans in the court ^nd they were of 
opinion that there was considerable wis- 
dom evlqced.* in the injunction that a 
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^BU should grow his beard. For^” said 
they, Arabia is subject to extremes of 
temperature, and in the winter chill 
winds, perchance, blow* in the country, 
so that the Ffophet solicitous<^ of the 
health of the faithful, ordained that 
they should grow their beards, in 
order , that the hair may protect the 
glands of the throat, a^ud ward off nasty 
colds.’* The discussion was however o 
profitless one, and was taking toQ much 
of the valuable time of the Emperor. 
Birbal saw ,this, rose, and addressing the 
Monarch said : May it please your 
Majesty, order a razor to be brought, and 
I shall shave off the beards of all the 
learned Aalims and Faazils* assembled 
here and then there will be no discussion 
regarding beards.” There was a truce 
to' all discussion as all were afraid lest 

* Both the words are Arabic. An Aalim.fs a leameJ 
man and a Faazil is a doctor of learning. 
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the Fad^ha should cany out the sugges- 
tion »of his favourite.* 


* In the later years of his rei^n Akbar introduced, 
to the grea^«nnoyance of the bigoted party at his 
court, the practice of sh.-wii^g the heard.* In a hot 
country such as ^India the advantages arising, from the 
use of the razor are too obvious to need discussion.' But 
^though the order svas^not obligatory, the compliance 
or non-cqmpUance with the custom became a distinguish- 
*ing mark at the imperial court. Few things are more 
rei)ugnant to a devout Mussalman than the shaving of 
his bei^df. It'was so then and it is so now. The ezam- 
*^le set in this respect by the sovereign caused then many 
murmurs and much secret discontent ; — Akbar : Rulers 
of India Series. ^ 

Akbar, in 1000 (1592 A.D.) forced his courtiers to 
shave off their beards :~Aini Akbari translated by 
Blockman. 

The long beard was worn by all good Muslims, but 
Akbar ordered the oiiicers of his court to appear with 
shaven faces. This was in the year 1592, when he 
was fifty years old : — The Mogul Emperors of Hindustan 
by E. S. Holden. 

1. The door of Shah Akbar, the victorious, is a para- 
dise of rest ; 

2. And if I have my beard, I do so not to bcjputify 
myself, 

3. But because beards, like mrime8;'are of a deep black 
dye, and can therefore, have no place in a paradise : — 
Qhayuri of Hiewr, 



xvn. 


ms WJ^TER IN THE GANGES. 18 
* AHRIT. '- 


O NCE ihe Fadsha asked Bir^ol to tell 
him which river contained the best 
water. Birbal answered that the wator 
in the Jamna was the best. The'Empe^ 
ror remarked, “ According to you’» rlili- 
gion the water of the Ganges is the best 
and you must indeed be very ignorant of 
Hindu beliefs, since you speak of the 
water of the Jamna as being the best.*’ 
Birbal rejoined that what was contained 
in the Ganges was not water, but Amrit.* 


* The drink of the Gods* 



■xvm. 

A SENSIBLE ,REPX>Y: 


A S Akbar was .once very cross with 
BirbSf, the latti^rieft the kingdom 
and went away somewhere. The Eolperor 

missed him in the (!ourt very much and 

# ' • 

was anxious to know where he had gone. 
Hs cau^ied a' communication to be issued 
from his court to the several feudatory 
princes that his oceans were *going to be 
married and that he wanted their oceans 
to be present on fhe auspicious occasion. 
The princes who received the message 
did not know what reply they were to 
send to the Fadsha. At last one prince 
in whose kingdom Birbal had taken ye* 
fuge, sent the following reply,. “ We send 
our ocesius to the ceremony, let your 
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wells receive them.” When %&.^bar got 
thh answer* he knew that such a sensible 
reply eonld have emanated only from 
Birbal. ^e accordingly sent for. Birbal 
and^ became friendjy with him or^pe again. 


* It is iotenstii^g know that eyen as early as in the 
days of Akbar sbme at least were not ignorant of the 
fact that the water OTsporatiDg from the sea is stored 
for use in wells. 



DIFFERENT mNDS OF iLlND,MEN. 


O NE daj^^Alcbar, reprimanding Birbal 
for some fault, dialled him a' blind 
man. “ Pardon me, your Majesty,” s4id 
Birbal, “ there are.many kinds of blind 
men, q^.what kind am I ? ’* The Fadsha 
taken aback a little asked him to mention 
the different classes of blind n^en. ‘‘There 
are two main classes,** answered Birbal, 
viz., those who have no eyes and thase 
who have eyes, *but are still blind in 
some fashion or other. The last class 
again has three sub-divisions, as far as 1 
can remember viz., 1. those who have 
eyes, but do not make use of them ^ 2. 
those who are blinded bjr- Vrealth and 3. 
those who are blind in some organ of 
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their body^e* g., the legs etc**^ And I am 
sdre th^re is many another- kind blind 
men, but> 1 am forgetful at present.” The 
Padsha ordered Birbal to.give examples 
of the differentfclasses of blind men. **If 
you do not do'so,” said he to Birbal, “vre 
shall have both your eyes puj^t'ut.” Bir- 
bal prayed that * Ife might be allowed 
« 1 

so*me time to make up his answer, 

A few days afterwards he went to the 
market place, spread his ruma^, sa^ thtre- 
on with ink and paper before him and 
went on writing. Some of the servants 
• of the Sirkar^ by whom he was recognised 
asked him what he was doing there and 
Birbal wrote down the'ir names. Next 
day he went to the prominent officials 
dressed shabbily. They thought that the 
Padsha might have been displeased with 
him. Some of them did not speak to 

* The cloth worn over the shoulders. , 
t The King. \ ^ . 
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hka, while others said.’^' We do not know 
who yorf are.” ,Whereon Bhrbal toojc 
down their names under the ■ catd^ory of 
men- bhnded by wealth. H« issued 
a notice to- tllSSe two classes of men 
to be piresent at codrt pn a certain 
day. He himself went to the court 
on that lay and Receiving . thein 
asked them to ’ be waiting till * thejr 
re-veived further- onders. He then saw 
. the Fadsha and informed him that he 
had*brPttght-with him two kinds of blind* 
men and they would be presented before 
him if required. The Fadslfa wanted 
them to be produced* Birbal produced 
them and also gave the lists. “ My lists 
give the classification and Huzur may 
satisfy himself,’’ said he. First the Fadsha 
wanted Birbal to point out those who 
were blind in the eyes. When Birbal 
presented the people whc^n he had put 
under that head, the Emperor remarked 
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in anger that only a blind jman would 
eq^y that they were blind in the ^yes. 

May Your Majesty pardon me,” said 
Birbal, “ one day, 1 spread my rumal in 
the market place and* sitiithg thereon was 
writing. These people asked me what I 
was doing, although they saw what I was 
doing. Hence I .have put th^.Vi down as 
people blind in the eyes.” The Fadsha 
burst into a hearty laugh and asked Bir- 
bal to produce those who may be regard- 
ed as having been rendered blind* j)y 
wealth. Birbal pointing to those who 
did not iecognise him when he was 
poorly dressed said, ** May Huzur be 
pleased to ask these whether they can 
make out who I am.** When the Fadsha 
looked at them, those officials were 
ashamed and did not know what to say. 
Birbal observed, *' I went to their houses 
in this poor dress and they recognised me 
not. So I thought that wealth had de- 
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prived them of ordinary vision which 
men possess.”. The Fadsba laughed again 
and asked Birbal to try and. produce 
people who be regarded* as being 
blind in^tbe legs. The c^ver resourceful 
wit promised to do so erelong* 

A few^ays later ther^ was a great 
concourse ^of people ^in the Padshahs 
palace on aedpunt of a feast. Afteir dusk 
Hrbal entered ' thb palace followed by 
soipe companions. The latter as they 
came along 'shouted that the palace had 
caught fire outside. Several people rushed 
out being frightened and in* the hurry 
wrongly put on shoes not belonging to 
them. When they came out there was 
no fire and they soon discovered that 
Birbal and his accomplices were respon- 
sible for the scare. 

The Vazir represented to Akbar that 
Birbal was liable to punished for 
having rais,ed a false alarm. The Fadsha 
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called on his favourite to explain bis con- 
duct. Birljal replied “ Oh, king, 1 want- 
ed to test whether the people were blind 
in the legs or not. Hu^r will see that 
only a few people are wearing their own 
shoes. The others have exchanged theirs, 
wherefore 1 deem them to be bl’nd in the 
legs”. The courtier'' who would fain have 
Btrbai somehow disgraced, felt ashamed 
when they heard this. * The Fadsha en- 
joyed a hearty laugh and richly rewarded 
Birbal. 



’ XX. 


BIRBAL ACTS THE PART OF^A CHILD. 

m * • 

O NCE Akbar held a grand durbar. 

Tii^e were, present around him all 
his ministers, all the generals of hi» forces, 
the feudatory .princes and several i^obles. 
The eyes of all present were in quest of 
one important figure of the Emperor’s 
caurtjMz., Birbal who was at once the 
chief jester as well as the favourite advis- 
er of the Emperor. The FadSha was all 
impatience to see him and so sent word 
to him to be present at the durbar imme- 
diately. When Birbal came and took 
his seat, the Fadsha asked him why he 
was so late. 

** My Lord,” said Birbal, “ I sbqpld 
have been here long ago^but|,formy little 

son who was cross. He was weeping his 
4 
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eyes out for 1 know not whab. And it 
tobk me all this time to appease., him. 

What,” asked the Fadsha, is it so diffi- 
cult a task' to pacify a ^hild ?” -Birbal 
answered “ My Lord knows little of such 
things. You have no children and even 
if you have, the duty of lookit'g after 
them will not devolve on your imperial 
shoulders.” 

“ No, no,” said the Emperor, “ I am 
not ignorant in such matters and were I 
you, I should have easily satisfied the 
child.” 

To this, birbal made reply, “ My Lord, 
what are your humble subjects but your 
children. Now I one, of your subjects, 
shall start crying and do you then make 
trial of your skill.” The Fadsha instant- 
ly agreed to this. And Birbal began cry- 
ing most piteously like a child. The 
Emperor descended from his throne try- 
ing to act his part and asked him in ten- 
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der Bopthiag tones^ “ My son, what ails 
yon, why do you cry, and what will you 
have ? Would you have baby*Jike toys, 
fruits or flow^ra ? My darling, do but 
name y^ur wish and .,yoji shall .'have it 
instantly. This but seemed to make, the 
baby al^the more cross and he cried 
still more'" violently, o The royal* father 
after a great, deal of trouble got him 
to' prattle out, “ l^apa, I want a stick of 
sugarcane.” Greatly relieved in mind, 
Akbar ordered a number of them to be 
brought and the baby was allowed bis 
choice of them. Taking one of these, 
Birbal the baby, started crying again as 
if bis heart would break. The Fadsha 
wondering what the baby wanted tried 
to comfort him again and after some 
trouble found that the baby now desired 
the cane to b.e cut into nice thin slices. 

V 

But the astonishment df the Emperor 
knew no bqupds, when the baby started 
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c^iug at th6 top of his voice tvhen tllo 
wondering' servants set. before hipa, the- 
plate qf i^liced sugarcane. The Emperor 
applied himself to the task again and 
succeeded only when he was almost at 
his^wit’s ends, to elicit the request that 
the baby now desired his royal, papa to 
reconstruct the sugarcane from the slices. 
Ej tbrs last request Akbar was complete- 
ly baffled and gave uji the game, decltb'- 
ing Birbal the victor. 



XXI. 


BIRBAl^ AND TANSEN. 


1i S Birbal grew in the good-will ’and 
faiVur of Akbar, be' naturally be- 
came an object of jealousy to the Jkluham- 
raadan noblemen that formed part of his 
court. They could not but resent the 
King’s. preference for Birbal in all matters 
affecting the state. This feeling gradual- 
ly acquired such strength itbat they 
determined as a body to approach Akbar 
on the subject. 

Now there livdfl a famous musician of 
the name Tansen* who had earned for 
himself many titles and a great reputa- 


* Thero uere thirty-six principal musician a in Akbar*s 
court. Miyan Tansen was at the head of them all. 
Ramchand was the patron of Taijsen before he came to 
the Emperor’s court. Most of Vis cdinpositions are 
written in Akbar’s name and his melodies are very 
(Popular in 'Northern India even at the present day. 

/ 
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tion in the courts of the various princee 
of Northern India. This Tansen was a 
believer and' not an infidel like Birbal 
vrho was a Brahman and an idolater* 
Tansen, they said to themselves, is as 
great a musician as Birbal and what is 
more, .a true Mussulmauv And^therefore 
mustering courage,itliey in a body peti- 
tioned the great Emperor that he would 
graciously be pleased tO appoint Tansen 
in the place of Birbal and accord to- 
him a position of greater dignity than 
that which Birbal enjoyed. This they 
said would afford incalculable pleasure to 
the faithful. 

Not a little surprised at this strange 
request, Akbar remarked, “ I know Tan- 
sen well, he is proficient only in music 
-and knows next to nothing of state-craft. 
Nor does he possess the superior intellect 
of Birbal.’* . Tlyas foiled in their attempt 
they retired from the royal presence, but 
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jealousy gmw all the strodger in their 
hearts and they would not give up their 
attempts, to displace Birbal frotp Akbar’s 
favour. 

The schemers met one pight in k cour- 
tier’s house and the spirit of competition 
was verj\](een as to who should offer the 
best suggestion which* would pave the 
way for the lUndu’s ruin. ' » 

^*“1 have arranged for a musical party 
in ^my house, to-morrow night, when 
Tansen will play his soul-bewitching 
tunes. Shall we not invite the Padshah 

9 

to come and listen to Tansen and pay 
him his meed,** said one of the number. 

“ Amen ! ” cried all, “ may the Pro- 
phet come to our rescue ! ” 

“ I swear by the Beard of the Pro- 
phet,” exclaimed one of the noblemen, 
** unless something is done to check jbhe 
ascendency of the Hinds\p, we the faithful 
shall be nowhere ere long.” 
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. So a grand musical perfortnance was 

1 

got up in the house of one of the t'uble> 
men and Akbar was present on the 
occasion. Tanaen was at bis beat and 
the F'adshah .certainly expressed bis 
admiration for the musical talents of 
Tansen. 

“ May your majesty lire long !” ex- 
claimed the noble host, ‘‘ now at least 
you recognise the merit of Tansen, will 
you henceforth be pleased to make ^im 
your protege and a recipient of greater 
honour than Birbal 

“ You are very much mistaken ans- 
wered the Emperor, “ there is no com- 
parison between Tansen «nd Birbal. The 
insignificant mosquito may as well grow 
jealous of the mighty elephant ! Noth- 
ing will be so absurd as raising him to 
the position of one of my advisers.” 

But Akbar aft^ra while thought it would 

be best to demonstrate to his courtiers 

\ ^ 
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once for^all'the intellectual superiority of 

Birbak He wrote two letters to the king 

of Burma in which he desired the •bearer 

to be put to d^ath. Birbai and Tanseii 

were ea{;h given a copy of it and desired 

to take it to the king of Bdrina. Bicbal 

was not w^hout his misgivings. A. thing 

■like this had luit occurred before, "but he 

had done no wrong and felt sure that His 

knowledge of liuuian nature and his 

' sound pommon-sense would stand him in 
* • 

good stead even in Burma. 

Birbai and Tansen startec^ on their 
journey and after many difficulties reach- 
ed the capital of Burma. As it was after 
nightfall the gates of the city were closed 
and the travellers had to halt at a way- 
side inn during the night. At day-break, 
they reported themselves to the officers 
■of the king, who presented them before 
the king, in due time. king when 

lie read^th^ epistles, was at a loss 
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to- understand y^hj Akbaif who was 
rd^uted,to be wise and just should have 
requested him to put to death two per- 
sons who to all appearances were quito 
innocent. Tht^e yr&s no reason assigned 
for the visitation of such a punishment 
on their heads. He referred 4^e matter 

* ^ jr' 

to his Ohief ministei* who said it would be- 
a ^ood idea to put them in prison appris- 
ing them that if in a week's time they di^ 
not disclose what their offence was, t^ey 
vrould be put to death. The king agreed 
to the proj) 08 al and said to Birbal and 
Tansen, “ Well, listen to me, you men of 
India, your king wishes that you should 
be put to death. Forsooth, you have 
committed so heinous a crime that he 
does not want that even your bones 
should find a resting place in your native 
land. But 1 shall not have you put to 
death, unlecs-'Iiknow the offence and my« 
8 elf deem you deserving of , the punish* 
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meiit. Tow shall, therefore; be allowed 

a weejc’s respite in our prison to confess- 

your offence-” 

I* 

Birbal bow^d .to the -King and Tansen 
in whopi all sense yrasi displaced by 
benumbing fear, simply ‘followed suit. 
Then they^ere both led out and put in 
prison. Now Tansen ^Aid to Birbal that 
he was entirely in his hands and a clev^er 

•9 ** / 

ipan such as he should certainly be able 
to hit ,on some means of escape. 

** Aye, escape is not impossible even 
at this stage,” answered Birbil, “ cheer 
up and take courage, when we are led 
out to be executed, let us each want to 

II 

be put to death before the other. Leave 
the rest to me and I shall so manage 
that our lives are not lost.” 

You will then have the thanks and 
blessings of my poor ^pother,” said- 
Tansen.. 
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.On the morning of the eighth, day 
Birbal and Tansen were /Condact3d to 
the place of execution and lo ! the 
wrangling between the two men as to 
who should be killed first quite sjirprised 
the pxecutioners. They thought there 
was something wonderful «,bc>ut the 
men aird conducted them to the king’s 
presence and represented ‘to him their 
strange conduct. The King was aston- 
ished at what he heard aiid seid, 
“You men of India, your fearless- 
ness is indeed strange. Do you tjill me 
what your ofi'euce is and I shall tender 
you pardon.” Birbal forthwith replied. 
My Lord, Akbar has grave reasons for 
having our present lives terminated and 
it behoves us not to disclose them to you.” 

“ Fie on your madness ! Why are you 
so foolish, it is not right that one quits a 
life before oad hSs derived the full benefit 
that can accrue from it. Farther it is 
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against th^ dhamma* to put innocent 
people to death 

“I shall disclose to you th» great 

secret,” answered Birbal, ‘*to satisfy your 

* • 

curiosity, but neither of is troubled by 
fear of death. Fur a long time the ambi' 
tious M^g^al Emperor lias been, filled 
with a desire to. possess" your dominions. 
He does not deem it however expedidht 
td go to war with _you. A wise astrologer 
from Benares recently disclosed to him 
confidentially the fruits of his researches 
in the lore of the stars and sa^d that the 
benevolent Emperor who brought peace 
and plenty to the land of the sages was 
destined to extend his sway to the 
borders of the Eastern Ocean. When 
asked what the Fadsha had to do on his 
part to help the fulfilment of the prophe- 
cy, he suggested our being sent to you 
with the epistles whiciS we presented.. 


* The cdde of o^oral rules promulgated by Buddha. 
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H« \7ho is killed first is destined to dis- 
place you from the throne .on beiiag re- 
born and he who dies next will similarly 
■become the minister. We are both his 
favourites and,, he expects us |;p hand 
over the kingdom to him.” 

“May Tatagajto* save me froci^She sin of 
putting two innocent persons to death ! I 
aUl not a feudatory prince of the Mughal 
King and I am not therefore bound to 
carry out his orders. You men of the l\oly 
■land, I declare you free to go where you 
like, but as long as you stay here, 1 shall 
make what reparation I can for the 
unkindness already shown to you.” 

Birbal and Tansen were the guests of 
the King of Burma for a few days and 
being properly equipped started on their 
homeward journey. The king made such 
good provision for the journey that they 
reached India ^without much trouble. 


* A name of Buddhfk 
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Tansen was afraid of showing himself 
Co th^ f’adsha, whereas Birbal went to 
him forthwith. Akbar was' at..tb^ time 
bolding a durbar and JBirbal related to 
him whf^t befell himself and Tansep from 
the day they left Delhi until they ci^me 
back. . . 

Akbar asked the Muhammadan noble- 
men whether they were now convinced 
thht Birbal was far cleverer than Tansen. 

• “ Aye, he is in worldly wisdom,” an- 

swered the most bigoted among the 
nobles but the idolater, unless he turns 
his face towards Mecca, does not deserve 
your favour.’* 

“ May Allah forfend that you should 
embroil me with my Hindu subjects ! 
What right have you to dedicate to 
others in religious matters ? And what 
right have Ip A man’s religion is an 
affair between his own conscience and 
his God L Why should I claim to guide 
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Others before I myself am guided ? Diffelrr 
eot religiolis are but ^iffereut paths to 
the samb^ goal ! ”* 

When Vae, Mussulman nobility were- 
thus admotiiilhed, there v^as no'funber 
cavil among them! 


Ak'bar’g toleration is well sumiiied up in an ins- 
cription written by Abul Fazt for, one of the temples of 
Cashmere : * * 

Oh God, in every temple I see people that see Thee, and 
in every language 1 hear spoken, people prai^se Xfee, 
Folythieam and Islam feel after Thee. * ' 

Each religion says, Thou art one, without equal. 

If it be a mospue, people murmur the holy prayer ; and 
if it be a Cliristiau church, people ring the bell from 
love bo Thee. 

Sometimes 1 frequent the Christian cloister, and some- 
times the mosque. 

But it is Thee whom 1 seek from temple to temple. 

Thy elect have no dealings with heresy nor with ortho- 
doxy ; for neither of those stands behind the screen of 
Tliy truth. 

Heresy to the heretic, and religion to the orthodox, 

But the dust of the rose-petal belongs to the heart of 
the perfume-seller : — ** The Mogul Emperors^*' hy 
E, S. Holden. 

His toleranc^ of F<Jligion, and his abhorrence of veli* 
giouB persecutions, put our Tudors to shame: —Lord 
Tennyson in the notes to his poem of Akbar'a Dream. 
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PREFACE TO THE FIRST EDITION. 


1 have been emboldened to undertake the 

• . • • 

present translation by the success that has 
attended ^he endeavours of the learned writers 
who have already contri^ilted a volujne eftch 
to this series. • Speaking for my own humble 
s#lf, I am strongly disposed to think that there 
fcj an urgent necessity for the translations of 
as 1nai{y*as possible of popular works like the 
Tales of Tennalirama. The complaint has 
often been brought against the iHindus that 
tbeyhaveahsolutely no appreciation of humour, 
but a reference to the folk-lore of the country, 
as well as other papular tales like the present 
will amply refute the allegation. 

A short history of the mutual relations of 
the two chief characters in the following tales 
as well as their sejwate histories may not be 
out of place. Krishna Deva or, as he is popu- 
larly called the Raya was born about the year 
1465 A. B. * He was the son of Narasimha, a 
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PREFACE. 


ruler of the Vijayanagar dynasty by his second 
wife Nagam&mbil. 

In 15Qi) A. D. Krishna Deva Baya succeeded 

r y 

to the rich^dominions oi his father who had 
added ta his Vijayanagar Prov^inces the Dis- 
tricts of* Madurai Tanjore, Trichinopoly and 
TinBfevelly. Krishna Deva was not his father’s 
imuiediate successor for the dedication of a 
work to him says that he succeeded his brother 
Ve^ra Narasimha. A story is told which 
speaks of an early friendship between Krishno 
Deva and his Minister Appaji, otherwise called 
Saluva Timma. The relations between the 
Baya and Appaji were far closer and more 
intimate than those of Buler and Minister. 
Indeed Appaji was looked upon by Krishna 
Deva as his confidential friend and boon com- 
panion. Many stories are extant of Krishna 
Deva’s getting into difficulties and perilous 
situations, from whicb he was extricated by 
the wit of his trusty friend and adviser. It is a 
historical fact that Krishna Deva was amongst 
the most valorous princes of his line. In the 
year 1516 A. D., he started on a series of 
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conquests as* a result of which Kondavidu 
Vinukgncfa, Bezwada, Bajahmandry and oth^r 
provinces were added to his dominioijs. He 
carried his conquests as far norths hs Cuttack 
whose riiler Veetapratapa Kudra* eorlciliated 
the succ^sful invader by offerijig his daughter, 
Tirumala Devi in marriage. Subsequently 
he turned his attention to the Southern 

i • 

country, having ‘previously made ov^r the 
Kalinga Province .as far as Bajahmandry to 
his father-in-law, V*eerapratapa Budra, and 
^ capture j Ponjeevaram. For a period of three 
years after his conquest of Simhachalam and 
other Eastern parts, he does not s^em to have 
undertaken any fresh campaigns. An almost 
endless list of his later victories and conquests 
is given ; suffice it say that his dominions 


* “ Veera Pratapa Riidra Dova 1504— 1532 ; reigned 
28 years. A learned man, deeply versed in the shastras. 
His reign was disturbed by theological discussions as to 
the merits of the Buddhistic and Brahminical religions. 
The great Vaishnavite reformer, Chaitanya visited Puri 
during this reign and finally converted the king to the 
Vaidie faith. The temple of Yamaha at Jaipur was 
constructed by this king ; and the annalists state that 
he extended his, conquests as far as Cape Comorin.” 
(From Mr. B. •Sewell’s Antiquities of Madras.) 
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PREFACE 


were by no means inextensive nor his victories 
feV. Nor was this man * celebrated for his 

I , 

conquests , alone. Ife took great interest in 
the welfare 'of .his .subjects and constructed 
roads arid bridges throughout the length and 

breadth of histerjritories. It was he who built 

■ 

the bridge across the Tuugabhadra near his 
capital yijayanagar^ ^ 

, Krishna Deva was as great fln peace as in 
war. He was a great patron' of Telugu Tiitera- 
ture and carried the titfe of Andhra BhojA. 
He was himself a poet and somp TeJi^gu and 
Sanskrit compositions are ascribed to him. 
His 13rahmr.i minister, A])paji was also a poet 
of no mean repute. It is said that A ppaji was a 
pet name bestowed on Tirama Arasu by Krishna 
Deva as a token of the« protection he had 
received at Timma Arasu’s hands when he was 
persecuted by his brother, Yeera Narasimha. 
The earl^ friendship of the two was further 
cemented in latter years and Appaji never lost 
his ruler’s copfidqnce till his death. Krishna 
Deva did not survive his minister, for more 
than three year^ and died in 1529 A. D. 
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It is hope(> that in spite of th6 various faults 
and shortcomings ,of which no one can be 

more conscious than the translator* himself, 

• • 

the present little work will commoifd itself to 
the general reader. Before concluding, I beg 
to ackifhwledge my indebtedness to some 
friends who were kind enough to look through 
the manuscript and ofPer valuhble suggestions. 

•Tircpatur: ^ 

Salem District, Y * 

tfulyi . 1908. J T. M. Sundaram Aiyar. 




WE STORY OF 

THE* RAYA & APPAJI, 

I. 

mow APPAjrBL*GAME 
THE PRIME MINISTER. 

t HE Kayfl had occasion to sepd for 
the rulers * of all tributary States 
, under his sway for consultation on 
S(Tme political problems. On the ap> 
poiiftedf day all of them presented them- 
selves except one who sent his minister 
Appaji as his representative. * As each 
vassal paid his homage to the mighty 
potentate, the Baya made kind enquiries. 
When Appaji’s turn came, he was pre- 
sented, and the Baya asked him his 
name. He submitted that he was called 
Appaji and that he came to represent his 
master. The Baya thoqgh offended at 
the absence of his vassal, put a calm face 
over it and directed Appaji to send for 
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his master. And in obedience to the 
mandate Appaji requested his master to 
come and'remain in readiness at a village 
some four miles from the capital. Mean- 
while the Bay^ in one of his rides hap- 
pened in passing by a butcher's shop to 
see a bptcher flaying a sheep, and quick- 
ly turning to Appaji he reminded him of 
his order to send for bis master. Imme- 
diately Appaji wrote to his master and 
required him to go back at once to his 
capital, which he did. Some days after, 
while the Baya was in a gay mood, he 
asked Appaji if his master had been sent 
for and Appaji gave him a negative 
reply. The Baya demanded the reason 
for the delay, and Appaji said he would 
give it out if his master’s safety was pro- 
mised. The Baya granted his request 
and Appaji explained that his master had 
really come, but before he could pay 
homage to his majesty he had to be 
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warned* to go, because the *Baya wjis 
mightily displeased with him. On being 
questioned how Appaji had>made out 
that, he related the incidents of the scene 
in the Butcher’s shop And*, stated that he 
concluded therefrom that the Kaya liad 
a great mind to deal wijh'his master 'as 
the butcher did with the sheep and. so Jie 
tcied to save* his •master. On hearing 
this, the Bay a wad astonished at Appaji's 
sagacity and fidelity and made him the 
Prime Minister at his own Court. He 
also rewarded the vassal king from whom 
he got such an able minister. 


STANBAItD OF COMFORT AND 
• POSITION IN LIFE. 


a> certain night it rained heavily. 
At day-break when the rain ceased, 
the £aya and his minister went for 
a morni^ng stroll through the fields out- 
side the town to inspect the floods, and 
admire the beauty and« grandeur of tl^ 
picturesque scenery around. While they 
were passing by a fold, they - faw' a 
shepherd soundly sleeping with his head, 
hip, and leg's supported on rough stones, 
and his face covered over by a basket 
made of reeds, while his hair was dang- 
ling in the water that was flowing under 
him. Seeing this the Bay a exclaimed 
“ what is here, life or death ?” Appaji 
said that the man was not dead, but was 
enjoying the sw,eet embraces of sleep. 
The Baya doubted if one could sleep so 
soundly bii 'such a bed of stones in the 
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cold weatifer, with water ‘ washing his 
hair. • Appaji explained that it all de- 
pended upon a man’s positioit in life. 
The Eaya with a view to verifj^'the state- 
ment had the shepherd femoved* to his 
palace, and gradually raised him to a {^igh 
position •in^the State, by, which he was 
enabled to en'joy all* kinds of princely 
comforts. One day the Eaya ha*d the 
^&th that led fropl the shepherd's quar- 
ters to^his own palace strewn with raw 
plantain rinds, so that the shepherd had 
to walk over them to reach thp palace of 
the king for an audience. The same day 
he caught cold and began to ail from 
fever. Now th^t the Eaya was fully 
convinced of the maxim enunciated by 
Appaji, he had the shepherd cured by his 
durbar physician and thanked Appaji for 
bis practical demonstration. 



III. 

LOVE IS BLIND. 


LN ooe of tl^eir usual evening strolls, 
R the Baya drew the attention of 
Appaji to a most ugly ■ looking 
woman who was infecting the surround- 
ing aChiosphere with her nauseous breath, 
and asked him whether any man would 
think of making love to such a creature. 
The latter replied coolly that slie too 
surely had her lover. But the Baya 
expressed his curiosity to have a look at 
that individual. Walking further down 
the street, they met a man neatly clad, 
with pan supari in his hands. Appaji 
observed him and found him suddenly 
stop by the side of the street drain and 
with a hasty glance on either side, take 
a few drops of the sewage water to wet 
the dry chunam on the betal leaf in his 
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hand. At Ijiis sight Appaji .immediately 
exclaimed My !^rd, this is (fhe persga 
that you just now wanted tb find.’* 
The Eaya could not easily bru^ himself 
to believe thaiT a man so finely dressed 
could 6e the lover oT tt}at ugly beast, 
and they^ tracked bi^ tiU he went to* the 
woman’s hduse. The mtm* suddenly made 
for the pial whereon she was dozing, ajid 
seating himself by her side, began to 
Baud her betel leaves besmeared with 
chunafn’ and made love to her. This 
scene cleared all doubts entertained by 
the Baya as to the relation between the 
well>attired man and the ugly lady and 
he extolled Appaji for his keen powers 
of observation. 



IV. 

HOW TO PUNISH ONE THAT KICKED 
AND SPAT ON THE KiNG'i 


<^PrAJI, the Prime Minister of the 
Baya, now under • the pafonage of 
the benign ^•uler, grew day by day 
more powerful in the State^ and the queen 
(the Eaya's wife) feeling jealous of bis 
power and influence with the king press- 

, I ' 

ed upon the Baya the elevatfon of one of 
her relatiops to the post. When the Baya 
expressed doubts as to the man’s attain- 


ments, she asserted that he possessed 
qualifications far superior to those of 
Appaji. Of this, the king was not con- 
vinced, but he promised to satisfy him- 
self by some tests and the queen was 
quite pleased. The very day on which 
the promise .wast- made, while the king 
was playing with his children, in the 
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barem, his* little boy kicked him and 
spat QD*his face ^nd person, &nd played 
several other frolics with hiin. ^Tj^e next 
morning the Bay a sent for. the* man re- 
commended* by the queen and enquired 
of him what punishment was to be in- 
flicted upon one that kicked the king and 
spat on his face. The,raan replied wi£h- 
out hesitatioti that the audacioutf rebel 
should have his le^ severed immediately 
and his mouth gagged by molten lead 
being })oured in. He dismissed the man 
and sending for Appaji he piy; the iden- 
tical question for his solution. Appaji 
burst into a fit of laughter and said that 
a gold anklet slipuid immediately adorn 
the legs which kicked his highness and 
the mouth that spat should be sealed 
with a kiss from the royal lips. The 
Baya then explained to his queen that 
the person who commuted, the offence 
for which punishment was sought was 
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her own child and asked bar which of 
the punislfments, the one recoiAiqended 
by Appa^i or that recommended by her 
man^ she ^would like to inflict on him. 
The q'aeen, though coiii'inced of the 
superiority of. Appaji’s wisdom, being 
only actuated by zealausy replied that 
otie test was iiat^ suflicient. The Raya 
CQnfldent of the comparative merits of 
the candidates, promised her some mare 
opportunities for testing the powers of 
the queen’s nominee. • * • 



V. 

PRAISE IN ABUSE. 


C Sometime after, there cam'h from 
Cr the Southern Country to the Raya’s 
Ccyirt, three nautch girls profi- 
cients in Bliamta Shqsia'a (dancing) and 
Sangiia Shastra (music). They made au 
impressive display of their skill before 
the Raya. He was much pleased with 
their proficiency and gave them suitable 
presents and the women in ^expressing 
their thanks eulogised the king thus 
First woman : “ Hail ! King, thy heart is 
like the root an(| stem. Hail !”. Second 
woman : “ Hail to thee ! Oh King, it is 
thorny and misshapen.” Third woman : 
“ Hail, King, it is rugged and rocky,” 
The Raya understood the praise that 
lay beneath these apparently uncompli- 
mentary words, and finding in them a 
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fit subject fur testing the peters of the 
man whose cause was being so strongly 
espoused by the queen, he summoned 
him to his presence, and asked him what 
punishment he would recomniend to the 
women who in open Court addressed the 
king with the words ttbove referred to. 
And the man without the least hesitation 
replied that, for their impudence they 
deserved to be driven out of the country. 
The Eaya dismissed the man and sent 
for Appaji and asked him his opinion in 
the same matter. Appaji replied smiling 
“ Oh mighty Kuler, the women, should, 
in my opinion, be amply rewarded for 
their sagacity in estimathig your charac- 
ter so correctly.” But the Kaya, how- 
ever, wanted Appaji to explain how he 
construed the women’s remarks into un- 
adulterated praise. He said ‘ My Lord, 
the first woman merely told you that she 
so much appreciated your disposition 
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and found it as sweet as the *root and 
stem o7 the sugarcane ; the . second ex- 
pressed better and compared Ji]jS Sweet- 
ness to the honey in the jack fruit, the 
best of «11 fruits, though exsernally thorny 
and misshappen ; and the third compared 
your nature to ^ tbe sweet • sugar candy 
which is rocky, and rugged in appear- 
ance. In fact' what they said are all 
really praises showered upon you.” The 
Baya became, overjoyed and turning aside 
to his queen, asked her what she thought 
of her protege’s capacities as Compared 
with those of Appaji. As is generally the 
case with women, she would not see the 
real facts and per^sted that further tests 
should be in some State missions requir- 
ing greater exhibition of tact and judg- 
ment. 



VI. • 

TM ROYAL GIFT OF THE 
POT-PUMP ElN, MOVING QABSA^ES,^ 
AND PIT- WELLS. 


» HE fame of Aj)paji spread far and 
wide and reached even the ears of 
the great Delhi Padsha. Growing 
desirous of testing Appaji’s keen insight, 
his powers of observation, and- shrewd- 
ness of wisdom, he intended on the Kaya 
for a pot-pumpkin, some moving cab- 
bages, and a pit-well within a month. 
The Baya was non-plussed and consulted 
Appaji. Appaji came to the Baya’s res- 
cue and said that they could be found in 
no time, and hastened home devising 
plans on his way. He let into a pot a 
young pumpkin and allowed it to grow 
and ripen within the pot. He also filled 
a country cart with earth and sowed 
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seeds 4)^ cabbages in it. The tieeds toqk 
root and grew in profusion. *A week 
before the appointed time, he aifvised the 
Bajyto send *the things to the Sultan. 
As, f||||^The pit'Well, the Pa^sha was to be 
informed, that as it was a strange crea- 
tion, it could * not be^. sent singly td a 
foreign land uufess the Padsha would be 
able to send one frem bis own country to 
Ifeep company with it during the jour- 
ney)*. vThe Eaya was very much delight- 
ed at the suggestion and acted up to his 
advice. The Padsha on receipt of the 
pot-pumpkin and the moving cabbages 
was much pleased with Appaji’s shrewd- 
ness and henceforth had a higher regard 
for him. 

* This request of Appaji is founded on a common 
practice prevailing in S. India, of mating a restive 
bullock with a quiet animal, in one yoke, as otherwise 
the former could not journey to its destination by itself. 



vn. 

THE IDOLS DIFFERENTIATED. 

• r 

■ ♦ » 

^HEDslhi Fadsha* not satisfied with 
^ single trial in testing Appaji’s 
ability, liad recourse to ana|^l^ 
device. He bad three idols of, identical 
size and shape ma^e by a skilful sculptor 
and sent them to the Aaya, requiring him 
to examine them and report which of 
them was good, which bad and whicli 
indifferent. The Bay a received tfie [Em- 
peror’s message and had it read with due 
regard in the presence of his Council ; 
everyone in the Council carefully scruti- 
nized the idols, but all were quite puzzled 
at finding the idols being completely 
alike in size, shape, the quality of the 
metal etc. . . and could not point out 
any difference in their make. At last 

* The Fadshas of ' Delhi referred to in these tales, 
seem to have been the weak Muhammadan rulers of the 
Say y id and Lodi dynasties, whom Krishna. Deva Raya 
formally acknowledged as the nominal suzerain. 
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Appaji, was* consulted. He requested the 
Baya‘*to allow Mm a day’s tiipe. llie 
next day, he submitted to the^aya that 
he had solved ^the problem and differen- 
tigtedxhe idols according*to the qualities 
•lifWstinguishing subtle marks thereon. 
The Bayk who ‘was all ^idiniration for 
Appaji’s sagacity fof such puzHes re- 
quested him to explain the process of the 
solution. He then told the king that on 
a miuutp inspection of the limbs of the 
idols, he found that each of them had a 
small hole in one of their »?ar8. Con- 
cluding that the hole should be the clue 
for distinguishing one from the other, he 
inserted a thin bk of wire into the ear in 
which he caught sight of the hole in each 
of them. In one the wire came out by 
the mouth, in another it came out 
by the other ear, and in the third it 
did not. He accordingly classified them 
as follows. The last one represented a 
2 ’ 
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man who would keep to himself what he 
hekrd from others and was therefor«s the 
best ; the idol which allowed the wire to 
pass through I its other ear represented 
the man who would forget at once what 
he took from* others and therefore 
typified the it,idifierent nature' of the 
man; and the idol which gare the 
wire a''free passage through the mouth 
was the worst as it represented the gar* 

rulous man who made it his business to 

• \ 

sow broadcast everything the moment he 
heard from-others. After explaining the 
details of his scrutiny, A ppaji asked the 
Baya to return the idols with their 
natures stamped on their respective 
backs. The Haya’s joy knew no bounds 
and under Appaji’s instructions he sent 
them at once to the Fadsha of Delhi. The 
Sultan on receiving the idols sent back 
by the Baya with Appaji’s solution, was 
much struck with the minister’s keen 
powers of observation and deduction and 
thanked the Baya for bis kindness!; 



.VIII 


IIOW TUE ARMY UNDER, TME 
SULTANS VIZIER .F4.8 r6uTED. 

f N a stormy day a rough and haughty 
Mussalnjan was sheltering himself 
from thef rain on the pial. of a 
hyuse, when there ^came and sat by his 
side a consumptive old man. The latter 
frequejitly cpughed and the Mussttlman 
could not tolerate it. He warned the 
old man to cease coughing, but be could 
not. Growing very wroth, the Mussal- 
man drew out his sword and chopped off 
the head of the old man. Incensed at this 
open cold-blooded murder, the neigh- 
bours caught hold of the Mussaliuan and 
took him to the Baya for condign 
punishment. The Baya, in trying, asked 
him why he had cut o^ thh old man’s 
head. *Che Muhammadan replied un- 
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dauntedly y Sire, the old man'perBisted in 
coughing, in spite of my repeated fram- 
ings, and .^unable to put up with it I 
quickly despatched him to the other 
world.” On hearing his words, the Eaya 
could not forbear a laugh at the man’s 
irritable temper and foolhardiliess, and 
consulted Appaji'as to th^ sentence to be 
ar^arded. Appaji chuckled to himself 
and suggested that no lieavier punishment 
need be meted out to him than me^e sur- 
veillance and sumptuous feeding with a 
daily supply of two seers of flesh, a seer 
of ghee seasoned with other necessary 
perquisites, and added that his services 
would be in requisition 'Some day. The 
Kaya who had complete confidence in 
Appaji’s wisdom directed that the in- 
structions should be strictly followed. 
Sometime after, the Delhi Padsba ex- 
pressed in his durbar, one day, that the 
Bay a though a vassal, was very slow in 
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obeying his orders and quite unpunctual 
in paying his tribute, and this, the 
Fadsha thought, was due tq (he* Eaya 
having Appaji as his adviser. He there- 
fore asked if any of hiS cdurtiers was able 
to vanquish the Eaya by any means iFoul 

or fair. One.of them stobd up and offer- 

• • • 

ed his services *to that end. The Sultan 
Sj^nt him with a l^rge and mighty army 
tinder his command. The minister eu- 
caTnptfd* in. the vicinity of the Eaya’s 
capital and sent an ambassador to tlie 
Eaya’s Court to announce bis arrival. 
The Eaya found himself in great perplex- 
ity and informed Appaji t!iat the Sultan's 
minister had come with an uverwhelni- 
ing army and that this particular vizier 
was devilishly artful in his ways and a 
monster in cruelty. The Eaya feared 
that his arrival bode(} him no good 
and asked Appaji to give his best advice. 
Appaji at once sent for the rude Mussal- 
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man ^ho* was being fattened .at the 
Eaya’s expense, and requested the king 
to send fhi^ough him, a humble epistle 
to appease the irate miuiste.r. In it he 
had to admit hiii' vassalage to the EL.peror, 
as #ell as his own insignificance as com- 
pared with the 'Sultan, and submitted at 
the sajue time that*he would readily pay 
the tribute whenever deftianded. The 
Muhammadan took the letter to thu 
minister and handed it to him^ The 
minister read the letter and blaming him- 
self for leading such a great army against 
this fit-for-nothing coward, spat on the 
floor as if in contempt for the Baya’s 
abject submission. Tbe'Mussalman took 
it to be an insult to himself and drew out 
the sword from its sheath and in a flash 
the vizier was cot into two. The sol- 
diers who were close by dealt with the 
rude Muhammadan likewise. When the 
Commander was killed, disorder arose in 
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the array’s ranks and it fled in all direc- 
tions! The • Uaiya came to know of the 
fate on the Sultan’s army and^ was very 
much pleasec^ with A ppaji for his sagacity 
by wiiich he was abl^ tQ kill two birds 
with one stroke. Both the irate mioister 
and th^ haughty Mussalman were clear- 
ed of to the best advantage of the State. 



IX 

HOW APPAJI RESCUED TEE RAYA. 


flf BE ne^s of the defeat of the ill-fated 
^ army reached the ears of the 
mighty Saltam Every attets^pt of 
the Badsha to overthrow the Raya proved 
ultimately unsuccensful. He kow deter- 
mined to' take out hi% life by employing 
some foul means, as his eiTorts to 0007 
quer him in open battle were ineffectual, 
so long as Appaji lent him a beiipiUg 
hand. Hence he sent a thousand well- 
armed cavaliers in the guise of horse- 
dealers with instructions to capture the 
Baya’s person. Arriving at the capital, 
they announced themselves as merchants 
from Northern India, and that they came 
there to solicit the Raya’s favour and 
patronage. The Raya promised to pat- 
ronize them, and one evening went to 
their camp with a few horse-experts and 
held an inspection of the horses. The 
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leader the'groap informed hip majesty 
that ea*ch horse Was worth ,a thpusand 
mohurs and that, as all of thj^m* were 
equally good ,and trained alike, his 
majest^was at liberty to ohoose any one 
of them and make a trial ri'de on it, while 
the other 1ioi;8eme'n would keep pace witli 
him. The llaya. acquiSsuig, inouiiled on 
a horse and spurred it to high speed*; 
the other riders got upon their respective 
'horses ,ajid followed the Baya’s suite. 
When they reached the fourth niilesioiie 
from the city, the disguised encfissaries of 
the Sultan captured the person of tlie 
Baya and carried him off a prisoner to 
the Delhi Fadshft’s presence.* Appaji 


*The incidents of this story seems to have a historical 
basis, although wrongly attributed to the Raya, inas- 
much as we And a similar story now current among the 
South Indian populace, which relates how Pratapa 
Rudra, the King of Warangal (Woragallu in Telu^) 
was carried off a prisoner to Delhi in 1323 A.D., and how 
his minister Yagandhar effected the King’s escape by 
having recourse to a similar stratagem? (Vide Pandit 
Venkataraya Sastri’s Pratapa Rudriya Natakam in 
Telugu). 
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soon canv) to know of the Kaya’§ fate and 

regrett^ing the king’s indiscretion in rely- 

ing on t^e words of tiie bogus traders, 

vainly cast about in h,is mind, for a 

device to rescue, the Kaya from the 

clutches of the Sultan. At last he hit 

upon a plan and 'disguising -.himself as a 

lunatic, he arrived at Delhi, the Fadsha’s 
% 

capital, and began roamifig about in the 
streets crying at the highest pitch of kis 
voice that he was the irrepressible 
Appaji himself. He gave out that he 
had come' to rescue the Baya and carry 
off the Sultan as captive. While Appaji 
was thus wandering, in the guise of a 
maniac, through every quarter of the 
city, the Delhi Fadsha bad occasion 
to hear him utter some meaningless 
words, and eager to ascertain if he was 
really mad, ordered his sentries to dog 
bis footste'ps and locate his residence 
where he cooked his meal. T!h‘e disguis* 
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ed Appyi, as usual, repaired tojthe burn- 
ing ground at- midnight and kittling *a 
fire out of the smouldering em))eM and 
half-burnt faggots, put the *rice^ in a 
ves8el,^et it upon the fire^ and.began to 
cook his day’s meal. In fhe meantime,, 
he found\o his ufter surprise that he had 
been often and. often* yawning knd as 
ya^wning* would result only when thete 
was a cause for excitement or wonder 
concluded that sentries should have 

• t 

been watching him all the while. Quick 
as thought, he dashed the cooking uten- 
sil and its contents against a stone, and 
ran off like a madman raving and ranting. 
The sentries who had been all the while 
observing him from behind, reported to 
their sultan what had happened. The 

^ The idea of yawning is suggestive of the fact that 
there is no effect without a cause. The same idea ex- 
pressed in the Teliigu proverb, VinicUeni Avrlintha 
Puttadu (no yawning without oxcAtement) and in the 
Tamil Yaro Ninaikkinran (some body ^inks of him) 
usually utthred when any man or woman has some- 
tliing stick ift the throat. 
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curious behaviour of Appaji wet\t to cou- 
£rm th^ Sultan’s belief that he was" only a 
madmRnyafter all. 

Meanwhile Appaji sent au order to 
bis compeers tO fit out a vessel laden with 
valuable precious stones and start for 
the nearest sea-port from ‘the Sultan's 
capital. His compeers* clearly under- 
stood the gist of the, order and as per 
intructions, they took a ship laden with 
diamonds and emeralds, and presenVing 
themselves before the sultan, made a dis- 
play of their wares. The Sultan was 
struck with the beauty of the dazzling 
diamonds and offered a high price for 
them. The merchants 'demanded a price 
more than what they were really worth, 
and asserted that the proper person to 
estimate the value of the diamonds was 
the Baya himself and he alone could do 
that. The' Sultan admitted the well- 
known fact and expressed his- desire to 
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see all tl^ varieties of stones they had 
with tB^ra. The luerchants .invited the 
Tadslia to pay a visit to' their ship n^here, 
in the show-rooip, be could conveniently 
examin^the stones to bts heart's content 
and make his own selection out of them. 
The next day. ijie Sultan paid a visit to 
their ship, as reQuestedj taking with^him 
the captive Baya and some stone«experts. 
Appaji transported with joy at the 8uc> 
*cess<^o*he, of his plan, hurried to the deck 
and began to shriek and yell out as 
before. This was intended to bfe a signal 
for Appaji’s men to steer the ship from 
the port, with the Baya and the Sultan 
aboard the craft. *The signal was under- 
stood, and immediately the anchor was 
lifted up and the sails were hoisted. The 
ship reached the coast skirting the Baya’s 
dominions and the Baya took the Sultan 
and his attendants to his paface where 
they remdiped as the Baya’s state guesta 
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for some r time. The Sultan finally dis- 
covered how. he fell uhwarily inlb the 
trap s^t f'w him by Appaji, and cuuld not 
but express liis' delight ^ (much to his 
chagrin) at the< slMrewdness of the^ltaya’s 
minister. He assured the Ha3'a that he 
would DO longer interfere with nis affairs 
and ,then took le*ave of the king and 
started for Delhi. At his departure, the 
joy of the Haya knew no bounds and he 
embraced Appaji and candjdly. ^vo-<red 
that he was, indeed, a God-send to him. 



X. 

THE SEVEN QURIOS. 


^iNE^ay, the Eaya sent»for Iiis 'Prime 
Minister Appaji and' asked hittf if 
he *coul<J procure the following 

seven* curios viz., thfe learned fool, a 

* • 

trusted servant,' a saintly harlot, a harlot* 
like wife, a vagrant dog, an ass among 
meiif and a buffalo that sat on a throne. 
Appaji promised to get them, and went 
to a neighbouring country in qifest of the 
curios. He entered a city and on his 
way met a pandit of local fame. He 
entrusted to his hare a thousand gold 
mohars with a request that he should re- 
turn them when required. He then en- 
tered the house of a dancing girl and 

* Seven ” is one of the mystic numbers in whose 
influence the Hindus have much faith, just as ** forty*’ 
is a sacred number among the Mussalmans. (Cf. 
Mandala and*Muharram.) 
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asked her if she would take hiip in for 
the night. .She deraahded a tlioiisand 
mohal's (ind Appifji coolly paid her the 
amount and informed hei; that he would 
go to ‘her in the 'evening. Whwa night 
set in, he went to her and told her that 
he would kill’ her after keeping company 
witl; her. True ‘to her lover, she told 
him that as she received a thousand 
mobars from him and sold herself fur the 
night to the man who paid ^ the ^mnunt^ 
he could deal with her as he pleased. 
Appaji quite satisfied with her fidelity, 
assured her that he would see her the 
next day, and left the place after throw- 
ing some bits of sweetmeat to the dog at 
the harlot’s doorway. As he was cross- 
ing the king’s highway, the princess saw 
him from her balcony and fell in love with 
him. She ran to her father and told him 
of her love for the man, and desired him 
to give her away in marriage, to the man 
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the loved. * The king sent for Appaji 
and nsarried him to his daughter. In 
the princess’s chambec, Appaj| put her 
the same query as he did to the dancing 
girl. This was too much Jor the princess 
and she at once reported to the king.her 
husband’s conduct. The.king consulted 
his prime minisjier and he suggested that 
Appaji desefyed to be decapitated *at 
ohce without any tVial. The king passed 
a death sentence on Appaji and handed 
him over to’ the hangman’s custody. On 
his way to the place of execution, Appaji 
eiitteated the hangman to allow him a 
chance of speaking to the king in person. 
But the hangmap was not moved to pity 
and he went on dragging him most merci> 
lessly. As Appaji passed by the house of 
the pandit, he asked him to return his 
money. But the pandit finding him in sore 
straits, flatly denied ever hatting seen him 
or received any money from him. When 

3 • 
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he entered the lane where the harlot was 
residing, the dog recognised bin and 
ran into' the house and brought back her 
mistress to the street. The dancing girl 
saw Appaji’s predicament and tipping the 
hangman a hundred iiiohars, she request- 
ed him to delay his execution, "nd went 
to’ the. king and .pleaded' tliat Appaji 
should be heard in person. ^The king took 
her suggestion, and sent for the con- 
demned man and asked him to give an 
account of himself. Appaji said that 
the far-famed Saya sent him in search of 
seven curios and he was very fortunate in 
that he found them all in the king’s city, 
and he wanted the king’s.permission to in- 
form the Baya of his success. The mere 
mention of the Raya’s name was sufficient 
to send a thrill into the king’s heart, and 
afraid of incurring the might}' ruler’s dis- 
pleasure he. sent Appaji to his country 
with all royal honours as befitting him. 
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Oa his arrival, Appaji gave qut a gra- 
phic aticouat .of* the incideats.of lus 
travels, aud asked th&Eaya tO| send for 
the persons named by Appaji* from the 
kingilf^wn to the han^a^i. W^hen they 
were brought before the £*aya, he asked 
Appaji toTe^kin' the nature of the seven 
curios he had secured.* *Appaji stepped 
forward and began “ Your Highness ! 
the man that now stands before you is a 
* pandit pf great renown. Yet in spite of 
his learning, he contrived to deprive me 
of my money entrusted to his *care, at a 
time when my life was in peril. So 1 
call him a learned-do-nothing. This dog 
of the harlot, though it has eaten only a 
few bits of my sweetmeats, yet out of 
gratitude, has helped me in time of 
need. So 1 take him for a trusted servant. 
The dancing girl now before your majesty, 
a harlot as she is by profession, is a 
saintly bh^ng inasmuch as she saved 
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me from ep ignoble death. I'fais princess, 
Well qu.Hlified as she is' for a dolnestic 
life, hsj brought me into trouble, without 

if 

being true to her husband. Hence she 
may be celled >a barlot>like wife. This 
hangman turned a deaf ear to my appeals, 
but on being bribed by the hariot he let 
me od. So he is no better than the 

«l * • « 

street dog. The vizier, an ejcalted being 

Ip 1 

as be is, sentenced me to death without 
considering for a moment the propriety 
of giving me an opportunity to explain 
myself and in my opinion he deserves to 
be styled an ass among men. The king 
has no common sense to discern things 
right or wrong, and as slich I call him “ a 
buffalo on the throne.’* Appaji*8 expla- 
nation was received with loud accla- 
mations of joy and the Baya appreciated 
him all the more for his wisdom and 
shrewdness. 



XI. 

“ OARE KILLS A MAN^" 


ff^THER day, as tl^ Bjiya w^as. return- 
in^ with Appaji frdm his evetiiog 
strt)!!,, ^he‘ observed a well-built 
young man w^o was* passing along, 
backing an elephant that was just retuAi- 
4pg from the river? The man stood in 
fropt the animal and pushed it back 
by the tusks. For him it was mere 
play costing no effort. Tlie fiaya 
was much surprised to see him display 


his vast physical strength and asked 
Appaji if it was possible for any man to 
develop such powers. Appaji readily 
replied that such sportive tendencies and 
extraordinary powers were due to the 
man’s leading a life free from cares and 
anxieties. But the Raya *in spite of 
his faith*iji Appaji's words wanted him 
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to prove .his statement. And Appaji 
assuredihim that he would .show the king 
that the p^me 3’^cning man would avoid 
the elephant when he happened to meet 
it next t-itQe. < Xhe £aya agreed , and 
Appaji sent for the youth’s mother, a 
widow, and asked her what ]?er son was 
doing. She replied that ,as he was her 
only sou, she did not want to give him 
any cause for anxiety in the way Qf 
earning a livelihood and that sh^ tpok 
especial care to conceal from him 
all kinds of want. When Appaji heard 
this, he told her that it was not con- 
ducive to his welfare to allow him 
to idle away his time and lead an 
easy life. He recommended that she 
should gradually make him understand 
the details of house-keeping. To gain 
this end he suggested that she should 
tell him, when he came for his evening 
meal, that the supply of salt had run 
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short apd t&at unless he procured it, he 
woulif have to ttfke his next day*« break- 
fast without salt. The in nocefi t * widow 
thanked Appaji for his* advice ancj when 
she asked her son to get Asoma salt for 
the next day, he was talcen aback rand 
had to tfiink uut the ways and means 
for procuring it. That evening, p the 
youth was listlessly walking in the street, 
ell the while casting about for a solution 
of ibe,selt problem, the Baya observed 
him and stood in a corner to see how he 
would behave towards the elephant. As 
usual, the elephant returned just after 
sunset, and the youth who used to 
sport with the biggest of the tuskers by 
habit rushed towards it. The elephant 
at first shied at him, but it soon felt his 
powers unequal and at once it whirled its 
trunk around him, and threw him out of 
its way. The Baya who perceived this 
sudden ' phange in the strength of the 
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youth, aslred Appaji how it was possible 
for the young man to liav« lost all his 
vigour'*ini.a single day. “ My Lord," said 
Appaji, with A smil^ “ it is all care and 
anxiety and a -are- worn man sow." des- 
pair in all ages,’* and then related the 
incidents as he'had arranged. TheBaya 
sent for the widoW to corroborate the 
statements of Appaji and he extolled him 
to the skies for his ready wit and 
imagination. At the suggestion of Appnji, 
be also arranged for the widow and 
her son being provided with their future 
necessaries of life. 



XIT.. 

A QUESTION OF INTERPRETATJON. 
^ {FIRST VAMAVT.) . • 


f HlLE tUe^Eaya andApp^ji were out 
shikaring .one utorning, they saw 
a inau ploughing his field and 
tlyree maidens closely watching bitn. 
*One»of i^li,em said that it was fit for the 


face, another pronounced it fit for the 
mouth and the third deemed it fit for the 


oflspring. The Eaya was unable to 
make out anything out of the remarks 
of the women and asked Appaji to ex- 
plain what these expressions meant. 
Appaji said that the maidens were 
remarking about the soil and that the 


first woman, when she pointed out that 
it was fit fur the face, merely 'wanted to 
convey tEe, idea that the soil was suited 
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to the .cultivation of turmeric* ; the 

seconc^ woman, who observed thaV it was 

fit for>th^ mouth, •wanted to suggest that 

the soil was better suited to the cultiva* 
* *1 

tion of bjetel Ifaves'j' ; the last .'^oman, 
who decided it in favour of oirspring,;^ 
rightly set apart the land 'ior main- 
taining a nur.s4rt for ^rearing young 
(focdanut trees. The Ea 3 'a at once sent 
for the three maidens whose choice 
expressions delighted him much oand' 
asked them what they meant. When he 
fourid Appaji’s explanation quite con- 
vincing, he praised him for his shrewdness 
in understanding things apparently mean- 
ingless. 

* The turmeric or saffron powder is used by Hindu 
ladies as a toilet for the face. 

t The betel leaves are considered a delicacy by the 
Hindus and the Malays and they are chewed immediately 
after every meal with areca-nut and chunani. 

{ The word ** Pillri ” in Tamil signifies a child and it 
is also used technically to denote the young one of a 
squirrel, a parrot or a mungoose, as well, as a young 
cocoanut tree. 
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EVERY ONE JUDGES THE WOBlD BY 
ONES OWN STANRAFA 

t NE day while the Eaya was having 
a shave^^he que8tionf,d the barber 
as to the i^aterial condition of his 
subjects. The barber replied with a siuile 
hq could scarcely suppress that the sub- 
ject^ wefe all in prosperous circumstances 
and even the poorest man was the proud 
owner of a ball of gold of the^ size of a 
lemon. The £aya was suprised at such 
a sweeping statement and asked Appaji 
to verify it. Appaji promised to investi- 
gate the matter and he quickly went to 
the barber’s lodgings and found io his 
dressing bag a ball of gold of the size of 
a lemon. He pocketed it and left the 
house unnoticed. He told* tha Eaya that 
he had made careful investigation into the 
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matter and that before giving out the 
reeults of his enquiry, hje wanted tke Baya 
to take the opinion of the barber, once 
more, on the .same question. The next 
morning, when the barber opened his 
bag for sharpening his razors, he found 
that his ball of gold had been stolen 
and began making a vigorous search for 
i&. He had to go rather late to the 
Baya’s presence. The Baya feigned in> 
-difference and as the barber went on 
shaving, he continued the conversation 
of the previous day and sounded him on 
the then economical condition of his 
subjects. The barber grew a bit nervous, 
and with a sigh told the Baya that he 
was misled as to the real state of affairs 
in the country, and avowed that every 
individual subject of the king had his 
own miseries and cares. The Baya could 
not reconcile the two views of the barber, 
-and told Appaji the gist of his conversa* 
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tion witli his^air'dresser. Appaji burst 
into a'*fit of laughter and- statod the 
methods adopted by hiih, for thei change 
in the opinion of the barber.- He 
tehn oanvinced the Baya oi7 the < truth of 
the maxim that one judges the world by 
one’s own standard. The Baya could 
not but admire the judicious instincts of 
his minister, and as desired by Appaji, 
thfi barber was sent for and his life’s 
‘savings were returned to him. 



XIV. 

THE LE4RNED FOOLS. 


ST HEBE came <0 the Baya’s 4 'irbar, 
'*[' five Brahmia scholars, who devoted 
all their life*time ts.sume special 
Bjibj^cts in whicb they attained great 
proficiency. The group* consisted of a 
logician, a grammarian, a musician, an 
astrologian and a physician. .Theytdis-* 
played their mastery in their respective 
subjects and the Raya was much pleased 
veith them. But, Appaji expressed that 
he had doubts if they were as equally 
conversant with worldly matters as they 
were with their subjects. Just to test 
their merits, Appaji suggested that they 
might be asked to cook their meal and 
enjoy a hearty ^dinner before they were 
dismissed with suitable presents. Accord- 
ingly, they were shown a spacious house 
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neatl 7 furni^ed, where they .were to 
prepare* their meal, and Appaji isent a 
servant to keep a watch*over theip move- 
ments. The logician went to tfie bazaar 
to pur^ase ghee and on hi^ way. home a 
doubt as to whether the ghee or the oup 
supported the^jiheF crossed.his mind. In 
spite of all his pfos and 'cons, he could 

* m 

not come to any.couclu.sion and as he just 
entered bis ludgiug8,*an idea of deciding 
Che guestion by a direct experiment 
suggested itself and he overturned the 
cup with its contents. As die ghee 
spilt on the floor, he concluded that the 
cup supported the conieni.s and went 
in thoroughly satisfled with the experi- 
ment. The grammarian, who volunteered 
himself to procure curds, could not 
tolerate the curd-woman’s unnecessary 
lengthening of the vowel sound in the 
Tamil word Thayir-6 agaiflst all rules of 
grammar, «nd falling out with her, he 
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returned to hia quarters, tf wiser, but a 
sadder man. The musician, who* assumed 
the role of a /:00k, squatted before 
the oven* and as the rice in the pot 
began ' to bqjl he commenced ^beating 
time to the sound of the boiling rice. 
But the boiljng rice • had^ its» own way 
and the musician soon ^lost his temper 
hnd broke the pot to pieces. The astro- 
logiaii, who was asked to prepare leaf- 
dishes to serve food on, just climbed a 
banyan tree (Ficus Indies), when, to his 
misfortmie, he heard a lizard “ click, 
click *” above his head. He ’ was 
half-way then, and taking it to mean 
a bad omen, he got down from the tree, 
when, again he heard another lizard’s 
“ click ” from the opposite direction. At 
this stage, the astrologian could neith er 

* The Hindus con aider the interpretation of omens , 
vis,, the ticking of a lizard, the howling of a jackal, the 
braying of an assa^as a branch of the science known as 
Astrology. liSven to this day, the belief in omens lias a 
strong hold on the credulity of the people especially in 
Tillages and country towns. c 
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climb up th6 tree nor get down from it, 
and air fast finding it was getting lat'e, 
returned home a sorr^i beiug. physi- 
cian, who undertook to buy Vegetables, 
begaj to consider the .th^apeutic value 
of every vegetable in the stall and finally 
discarding them al],left thp market with- 
out buying any^vegetabihs. It was noon 
by the time all the five scholars met 'again 
together, without* any signs whatever, 
ev^n of a probability, of any sort of 
preparation* for their repast. They 
cursed the day aud sadly bemoaning their 
lot,* tried their utmost to make the best 
use of the things at their disposal. Appaji 
who was informed by his servant, of the 
comic scene at the kitchen, sent word to 
them to [appear before the Raya. The 
scholars came, starving and dejected. The 
Raya could not but pity the unhappy 
condition of the scholar's and advising 
them to be better-informed in matters 
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directly concerning the world, sent them 
away tp their native country, with a 
presentr of a hundred and sixteen* each. 


* *' One hundred and sixteen ** known as the 
** Niita Padaharu ” in Telugu was the name given to a 
kind of pt'esent usua'ly awarded to great scholscS by the 
ancient Hindu Rajas. It consisted of (I) a sum of 116 
Rupdes in cash, (2) a pair of Shawls, (3) a couple of 
Thodas (gold wristlets). 



XV. 

A QUESTION OF INTERPRETATION. 
(SECOND VARIANT.) 



f NE day, sbile’ the Haya was bunting 
in a neighbouring' forest, he grew 
much tired, as the day was hot, and 
resorted to the bank of a placid stream 
*nean by^ and j ust reclined under the cool 
shade of a banyan tree. He saw three 
young girls passing by and heard them 
exclaim legs and twigs “ leaf and 
feather,” and “ beak and fruit.” The Kaya 
could not underiitand the meaning of 
these expressions, and when he returned 
to his palace, he sent for his councillors 
and offered this enigma fur solution. It 
was too much for their attainments and 
they solicited Appaji’s favour. Appaji 
said that'the expressions of the travellers 
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referred (jp a parrot perched upon the 
Banyat} tree under which hia majesty 
was takjng rest,, and that one of the 
girls compared tfie legs |of the parrot 
to the ^wigs ,of ^the tree ; the ggcond, 
likened the feathers of the bird to the 
leaves ; and J.he third, the beak of the 
bird to the frflitt The, Baya thanked 
Appaji for his masterly exposition. 



XVI. 

A CAS^ OF IDENTITY. 


IjfHE F«dsha of Delhi issued orders to 
^ Sayato'the effect. that his Prime 
Minister 'should be immediatejy 
sent to his presence. Before Appaji 
• could arrive at his palace, the Fadsha 
ha^rec^tirse-to a stratagem by which he 

wanted to mislead him. He ordered one 

% 

of his courtiers to put on the Emperor’s 
garb and take his seat on the throne, 
while the Sultan disguising himself as 
the vizier, joined' the ranks of the cour- 
tiers. The Baya’s minister Appaji an- 
nounced himself and was admitted into 
the Sultan’s durbar. Appaji just stood 
before the Sultan who was in the guise 
of a courtier and made his obeisance. 
The Sultan was not a little perplexed and 
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could Qo^ but express his wopderment 
at Appaji’s keen perception and asked 
him 'hovt' iie made him out as the Fadsha. 
Appaji said, that since., all the eyes of 
those present titi the durbar were d’-ected 
to-ward the Fadsha, he understood that a 
r.use had been played upo^i him and that 
the bogus vizier ^as tha Sultan himself 
and that the pretended Sultan was only a 
courtier after all. The Sultan was im« 
mensely pleased with Appaji’s explana- 
tion and sent him home with royal 
honours. The Sultan henceforth deter- 
mined that he should not interfere with 
the Raya’s internal affairs, convinced, as 
he was, of the fact that so long the 
services of Appaji were entertained by 
the Raya, he would not get even a little 
of the tribute from him. 
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•*fNTRODUCTIOI^. 



J nt)GED by the uniformly sorry figure 
he cuts in folklore, the new-made 
son-in-law would seem.to be about the 
most maligned member of Indian house- 
holds, all sorts of oddities, awkwardness 
.and stupidity being mercilessly piled on 
his dev^ed bead. A good many of the 
popular tales of country turn ;upon his 
intercourse with the bride’s family. His 
initial visits to them are matters of ab- 
sorbing interest, to which days and nights 
of anxious thought are devoted. Owing 
to a very natural desire on the groom’s 
part to be thought well of in every res- 
pect, diverse innocent deceptions are re- 
sorted to, to make things Jook less ugly 
or more imposing than they are, while 
from the ^andpoint of the bride’s family. 
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the son-in-law is looked upon as. “ fair 
game and is the object of much fun and 
practical' joking, albeit his reception and 
entertainment are on" a loving and right 
royal scale. 

The custom among well-to-do people 
is to specially it>vite the new bridegroom 
t? spend a few days with them, on each 
Dipavali, Pongal, Ksrthigai and Avani 
Avittam festival, for at least five succes- 
sive years, and much jollificration'ensues. 
Being still somewhat of a stranger, his 
appearance and manners from a never- 
ending subject of amusing criticism and 
innocent chaffing on the part of his bro- 
thers and sisters-in-law, and when be 
happens to be country born and his wife’s 
family city-people, bis credulity is freely 
played upon, and much unmerited stupid- 
ity laid to his account. 

In this character, be is the .favourite 
hero of many a folk-tale, and supplies the 
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place ’hi the vc^rnacular literature, <of such 

types as have been immortalise^ iA the 

Pickwickians of Dickene, Handy Andy of 

Samyel Lover, and jjlreen of 

Albert Smith. 

The ot^er. tales in this* selection are 
equally amusing, and *may also interest 
the foreign reader, as partly lifting the 
v^il from the domestic life of the Indians 
* and as fringing into light the existence 
of curious customs and observances. 
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. 

HE WEEPS OVER HANDWBIT^C?. 


^ Sou-iu-law .whose parsuit of literature 
Bk • had been suddenly* arrested at a 
nodding acquaintance with “ large 
hand ” letters, chanced to* be on a visit 


to his wife’s parents — i^hen both the head 
of the family and his eldest son were ab- 
sent on business in a distant part of the 

*couiitr)j.. For several days, no letters 

• • 

had arrived from the absentees, and the 
family was in a state of great anxiety in 
regard to their health and welfare — the 
more so as an epidemic of a virulent type 
was reported to be raging in the part of 
the country whither their business had 
called them. 

One morning, after a long interval of 
silence, the postman’s welcome rat-tat 
was heard at the door, and the letter re- 
ceived was put into the hands of the son- 
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in-law, who being the only male member 
of the household, was alone likefy to be 
able Id read and explain the contents. 

No sooner did the son-in-law open the 

letter, and bestow a glance at the 
handwriting inside, than he burst forth 
crying, and, at sight of this, the rest 
of. the family concluding that the letter 
conveyed tidings of some evil that had 
happened to the absentees, followed suit 
— and the whole house was socn i”. an 
uproar. Neighbours were attracted by this 
general lamentation, until at last one of 
them, to make sure what the commotion 
was about (for no one could tell him.^ 
snatched the letter out of the son-in- 
law’s hand, and on reading it, found 
to his surprise, that it convej'ed news 
of the welfare of the absentees, of -the 
-successful termination of their business, 
and the piobability of their early return. 
There was absolutely nothing in it to 
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warrant, such unrestrained * gfief. The 
mattei^was explained to the woiaen*folk 
of the house, who referred to, th€ still 
weeping son-in-law as the' cause of their 
grief, while the latter,* to ;ivhom no 
amount of persuasion could bring any 
comfort,^Of stefti the flawing tide of his 
sorrow, pointed to the initial “ A ” of the 
missive. He bemoaned its cruel fate, and 
exclaimed, between his sobs “ Has it 
copie to^this, my old friend ? How they 
must have starved and stinted you to 
make you turn so small as alnlosc to be 
invisible. When I first made your ac- 
quaintance at school, you were as big as 
the whole slate upon which I wrote you. 
To think that they should have so ill- 
treated you that you have grown smaller 
than a fly ! ” It thus turned out that the 
son-in-law could not even spell words, 
and only had a dim conception of the size 
of letters in large hand copy while his 
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intellect wis equally poor, as it led him 
to fancy that the attenuated app^rance 
of thd iet(;er in the •missive was due to its 
having been deprived of needful nourish- 
ment. And one and all blessed the son- 
in-law that, thank God, it was no worse. 



s. HJI SETS_ T3E HOUSE ON FIRE.* 


T he following story relates apparently 
^to antediluvian .and pre-historic 
times : to an age, in short,* when lamps 
and wickif were still novel luxuries, whic)i 
had just come, out ” and had not been 
brought into ‘general use, at least, lin 
rural tracts. A veritable Verdant Green 
•of a^ son-in-law of this antiquated period 
and frota up-country was on a visit to bis 
wife’s parents in the city. He g%zed with 
silent* wonder at the lights which were lit 
in the house after sun-down, and which 
rendered night a^ bright as noon-day. 
He questioned his mischievous imp of a 
brother-in-law what these little glimmer- 
ing things were, and was banteringly 
answered that they were younglings of 
the sun which were procufed lyith consi- 
derable difficulty from beyond the seas, 
and reared ‘with great care. They were 
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well wprtk the trouble^ said hej^ seeing 
the iivtnense bene:^t they conferred on 
their owners. 1.'he rash boy knew not 
that his brother-in-law was so dense that 
ho, would swallow as gospel truth all that 
he had been told, and he also forgot that 
he was living itt a. thatched house, and 
failed to foresee the possible consequen- 
ces of his mischievous joke. The son- 
in-law was so enamoured of these “ solar 
younglings,” that he desired to' possess 
himself of one, at any cost. Accord- 
ingly, when everybody had retired to 
rest and the house was perfectly quiet 
and buried in deep slujtuber, he got out 
of his bed, walked on tiptoe to the 
solitary lamp in the room, and taking 
a burning wick, concealed it in the 
roof of the house, thinking to carry 
it home, qnperceived, on the following 
day. Needless to say, the whole house 
was soon in flames, and all t'be inmates 
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were aroused. Their first tbibught w|i8 
to rescue out of the burning* ^ile as 
much as possible of all that vfas valua- 
ble ; and while every soul in the* house 
was*thu8 busily occiipfed,*the ^oii-in-law 
was not ^ong in tumbling out of bed.*He 
also began {)bkiiig here and there into the 
burning thatch* overhead. Being 
tioned what it'inight be that he was look- 
h)g for, he naively replied that he had 
hiflderf a “ solar youngling ” in the roof, 
and that that was what he w,as looking 
for.. He thus became an object of uni- 
versal indignation, and was anathema- 
tized as the idiotic author of the con- 
flagration. 



, 7 . HE BELABOURS HIS WIFE. 

e 

' 

I T happened once to an absent-nainded 
son-in-law, who had a peculiar habit 
of forgetting tiie names of things, to 
arrive at his mother-in-law’s house 
alone on his return from a journey, and 
unaccompanied by liis wife., He was, as 
usual, made much of, ^and feasted right 
royally. Several curious confections, 
cakes, pies, and puddings were pie- 
pared and served up for bis special delec- 
tation. Of all these tempting viands, he 
appreciated best a kind of sandwich, a 
culinary delicacy he had not tasted before 
and thinking to make his wife cook this 
preparation at home, he learnt its name. 
Lest his memory should play him false 
ere he reached home, he further resolved 
never to let the name go out of his mind, 
but kept continually repeating and mut- 
tering “ sandwich ” all the way" home. 
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Arriving at a na^ow stream *that lay 
across the road, he saw a number of boys 
jumping clear across U;,*with thelinmean- 
ing cry of “ Hatheri Pacha.” No sooner 
did this reach the son>iit-laV’s e&rs, than 
it dislodgecl his gastronomic reminiscence 
cleaiv out of his head, and he took up id 
its place the cry of “ Hatheri Pacha,”, 
and went home *with.it on bis lips. 

Arrived at his house, he told his wife 
wha« a sf.voury and nice “ Hatheri Pacha” 
had been cooked for him by he^ mother, 
and called upon her forthwith to prepare 
one. Of course, there was no such thing 
as “ Hatheri Pacha ” in the culinary 
vocabulary of any language, and the wife 
professed her ignorance of what he meant, 
and begged him to explain. The son- 
in-law thought he was being made a fool 
of by the very wife of his^ bosom, and 
began to beat her black and blVie, upon 
which she 'pointed to the swellings on 
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l^er body *and asked her irate lord whe- 
ther it'was right to beat her into “ sand- 
wiches ”*sall oyer. Ah I ” said our hero^ 
“ sandwiches it is. That is the very thing 
I wish* ydu to fcooTk for me,” as tlief for- 
go*tten word was recalled to his memory 
by his wife’s *alJusion to the • marks he 
b^dff indicted on her body.. 



4. HE DROWNS HIS MOTHER-IN-LAW. 

•• • * ■ 

•: -^-h 

A Husbandman not overburdens*^ with, 
intelligence, was * returning kbome 
from the fields one hdt afteriA>oii. Ho 
had bee^ reaping and had secured *hi^ 
sickle beneath his waist-string. He fomid 
the blade of tbe*sickle burn his skinciwjn^ 
to long exposure tin the sun, and his 
slupid brain at once concluded that his 
sickle hAd been seized with fever, and he 


went about howling for a remedy. A 
kind Samaritan, who was passing by, and 
who gauged the clodhopper’s profound 
ignorance, took him to the riverside and 
made him fling tLe sickle into the water;. 
On taking it up again he, of course, found 
it perfectly cool, and thanking his friend 
for the kind lesson, went away deeply 
pondering over it. Arrived at home, he 
learnt from his wife that hiii mother-in- 
law lay in a burning fever and that some- 
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thing should be done ap once. 'He be- 
thought him of the wonderful “ water 
cure ” of 'the sickle, and both husband 
and wife carried the poor ''dying woman 
to the well and threw her plump down 
into it. With the rude shock of the des- 
cent, and of the cold plunge, the old lady 
gave up the ghost, and lay with upturned 
face and a ghastly grr.i. Our hero con- 
cluded that his treatment had been attend- 
ed with marvellous success, so much so, 
that the old lady was actually laughing 
over her remarkable recovery. “ Laugh 
away mother-in-law mine,” exclaimed he, 
well may you smile, now that the fever 
has left you ! ” 



6. A -VISIT IN BORROWED CLOTHES. 


A Son-in-law, on his initial visit to hia 
Sfx wife’s family for th^ Fongal feast 
after his marriage, chose for his bestm^n 
{u^irui9m2m^fiiripm) a person of a rather 
dense understanding, di* so happened 
that, owing to* the poverty of his' oivn* 
wardrobe, the forra^ had to hire a smart 
4:urban for the occasion from the village 
wasiterman. *Tp prevent, however, the 
conire-temps of its leaking out* through 
the stupidity of his bestman, that he was 
visiting his relatives in borrowed clothes, 
it was deemed prydent to admonish and 
caution the bestman that he was on no 


account to divulge to their relatives the 
fact that the grand turban the son-in-law 
was wearing had been hired for the occa- 
siou.*Tkis lesson was so weil instilled, and 
hammered into kis head to such good 
purpose,^ that he could hardly say any- 
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tiling else by way of reply to questions 
with which the relatives gree'ted the 
party about the 'welfare and prosperity 
of the family of' their son-in-law. This 
strange illusion, throughout the best man’s 
talk, to the son-in-law’s turban, and his 
Oeaseless asseveration, in season and out 
,of reason, that he could -personally vouch 
for the fact that the turbati was his own 
absolute property, whatever might be said 
of the rest of his clothing, created a sus- 
picion in the minds of the hosts who, 
after watching their guests closely, soon 
arrived at definite conclusions. The cat 
having thus escaped out of the bag, the 
son-in-law returned Lome utterly dis- 
comfited. 



ff. THE ADVENTURES OF A MYOPIO . 
SON-IF-LAW. 


A Myopic son>in-la^ 'whose defective 
vision had escaped (notice at the 
time of his marriage, was on his first 
visit to hfi} wife’s family for the Dipavali 
feast. He could see things well enough 
in broad daylight, his ocular defect being 
o/ that kind which » designated in Tamil 
or “ twjlight blindness,” that 
is to say, he was blind only during the 
dark hours. It grew dusk just as he 
approached the house oi his father-in-law 
and being no longer able to find his way 
with certitude, and too bashful to enquire 
of others, he stumbled into the grain-pit 
attached to the house — a hollow whefre 
grain is usually stored in. rural parts* As 
he was groping helplessly at the bottoih, 
and making frantic efibrtS tot xea^h the 
surface, he was espied by his brothelrrtii- 
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law who >kindly came to his aid, and 
helped* him out of the hole. In explana- 
tion of his strange antics, he said that he 
was measuring the depth. of the grain-pit 
to compare it with his own at home. 
Ho next encountered a sporting ram 
which was loosely picketed, t-o a pillar 
of the house, and having fallen foul 
of it in his progress into the house, 
received a staggering blow on his knee- 
cap from its well-trained head, which 
caused it to smart with pain. The 
ram had his horns and ears pierced 
and decked for fancy’s sake with iron 
rings, which made a clinking noise as 
it butted him, and the son-in-law made 
a mental note of this fact, for future use. 
As the family was assembled for the 
festive supper, the mother-in-law who 
bad, in honour of the occasion, decked 
herself with numberless bracelets, rings 
and anklets, came round serving ghee, as 
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is usualpon such occasions. As she stepped 
from guest to' guest, the ornaments she 
wore produced a sound not uillike that 
produced by. the head of the fighting ram 
that^had hurt our herd. *He, poor soul, 
thinking that the ram had broken louse, 
began to hit out right apd left with his 
clenched fists^ ‘'with the result that-Jiis 
mother-in-la vvfecei^ed asmartblow on the 
nose and was compelled to beat a hasty and 
'somewhat undignified retreat, in order to 
repair damages. Nor was this^all. The 
crowning feat was stiil to come later on. 

When he had retired for the night, 
the son-in-law confided to his wife the 
cause of all his tfoubles, and begged her 
to arrange some method whereby he 
might find his way out of, and into, the 
bedroom without guidance during the 
night, should he find occasion for going 
out. The wife fetched a rop6 of straw, 
and fastening one end of it to a pillar in 
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tbe yard, 'tied the other end to r, leg of 
the cofitmbial couch. ’Our hero found 
the rope* useful when he went out, 
but on his return journey, the rope, 
having mteanwhile been munched by the 
ram, was no longer available as a guide. 
He was, therefore, thrown upon his own 
devices, and unfortunately came a crop- 
per across his mother-in-law, whose bed 
he had reached instead of his own. The 
lady thereupon set up a hovrl, and ra^ed 
an alarm of thieves, whereupon lights 
were fetched*, and our hero was discovered 
in a singular plight. His ready wit, how- 
ever, did not desert him and the son-in- 
law scored again, for On being asked for 
an explanation of his behaviour, he at 
once replied that he had come to pros- 
trate himself at his mother-in-law’s feet, 
and to beg her pardon for bis rude con- 
duct at supper time. ^ > 



7. THE CONVERSATIONAL SCHEJUE 


THAT FAILED!, 

A Son«in-la«r had grown stone-deaf since 
jt^ his last visit to ‘his wife^ parents. 

He wished to pay a visit to his bed- 
ridden father-in-law,* atfd at* tlie same 


time to jonceal his own infirmity. * He 
accordingly hit upon a ,nbvel plan, ahd 
drew up a prdgramme of his proposed 
dialogue with* the j)atient, consisting, of 
set questions the probable replies to 
whicli; could be guessed with tolerable 
certainty. "I shall begin,” quoth the son- 
in-law to himself, “ by asking the old 
gentleman how he feels. He will, of 
course, say that he is feeling a little 
better, upon which T shall observe that I 
am delighted to hear it. 1 will then ask 
him what medicine he is taking, and on 
getting the old man’s reply, say that it is 
the best thing for him. ^ I shall finally 
enquire who his medical attendant is, and 
bn the old man naming some one, I will 
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say he coifld not hare made a « better 
choice.”' 

Having'thus mentally arranged his plan 
of caitipaign, he arrived athis destination 
and at once began his enquiries. iBut 
our hero did not take into account that 
while man proposes one way, God disposes 
of things another way, and that it is the 
unexpected which alvrays 'happens. To 
the first question, as to how he was feel- 
ing, the old man, who was dedidedly 
growing more and more peevish, answered 
that he was as good as dead. The son- 
in-law did not, of course, catch the words, 
but presuming that the old gentleman was 
reporting an improvement, at once ob- 
served that he was delighted to hear it, 
a remark whose apparent heartlessness 
irritated the patient beyond endurance. 
He then enquired -about the medicine 
prescribed, to which the irate patient 
replied that he was taking ** brick-bats,” 
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and th^ son-in-law; as previously arrang- 
ed, at bnce set about praising the excel- 
lent properties of so rare a medicitib than 
which, said he^ nothing was more , suita- 
ble^ the case. By this time, the patience 
of the patient had been well-nigh exhaust- 
ed, but he had yet one more ordeal to 
undergo. "Who is your medical ^ten- 
dant ?” quoth* the son-in-law, and answer 
being returned, that it was Yama’s Self 
the God. of Death, to whose care he had 
committed himself, the son-in-law ex- 
pressed his rapturous delight at so wise 
a choice, and added that, under the cir- 
cumstances, he could hardly entertain 

any doubt as to the welcomh result that 
was sure to follow. This was the last 
straw on the camel’s back, and the patient 
dew into such a frenzy of rage that he 
even got up, and kicked his tormenting 
visitor downstairs. Thus it happened that 
a programme so masterl/ in ,its concep- 
tion, proved an utter failure in execution. 



8. THE SURGLAR DISCOVERED BY 
.HIS OWN PRECAUTION. 

n ‘t ■ * 

4 Burglar learning that the Police were 
jtjL in hot pursuit of him, and thinking 
of ‘‘ any port in a storm,” hid himsel? in- 
side of a grain bin in . his owji house, 

• • 

after giving strict iqjunctiotis to' his son — 
a }'©ang fellow of some halt-a-dozen sum- 
mers-T— that if any one* were to question 
him about his whereabouts, he was not 


to reveal his place of concealments The 
lad agreed, and no sooner had the father 
disappeared inside the bin, than the 
“ bobbies ’ put in an appearance, and 
enquired for,“ Papa.” “ Papa," said the 
young hopeful, is not hiding in the 
grain bin. You may be certain of this.” 
The strangeness of the answer caused the 
Policemen to explore the bin, where they 
found their quarry huddled together in a 
heap at the' bottom. 




9.^ WINNING A FORTUI^ BY 

pantomime. 

A Candidate for court favour and em- 
3^4 ployme'nt, was ^ng waging on a 
king, but without success. Having at 
last com*e, tp the* end of h|p resources, he 
was driven to .work for* his daily bread, 
while he wailed for his turn of the‘^ 03 ’lal 
/avour. Ofie evening, as the king was 
djiviiyr back to the palace from one of 
his outings,*he espied the volunteer whom 
he knew well by sight, employed in 
grinding wheat meal at a bakery. On the 
re-assembling of the court at night, the 
king noticed tl)^ candidate at his usual 
post, and beckoning to him made a panto- 
mimic enquiry as to his occupation of the 
afternoon, by closing ‘his right fist and 
moving it round and round, the meaning 
of which was "How is ft, I found you 
grinding corn ?” The candidate returned 
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answer in jche same language, by first 
infiicating his own stomach wit^i one 
finger,' next spreading out all his fingers 
and lastly holding .up two of his fingers 

V a 

by which gestures Jie meant' to conyey 
that he was starving for- want of food, 
and that he wap obliged to eayn'a couple 
of annas by grinding corn^ The king had 
no difficulty in understandiog this answer 
but not so his courtierl, who came to the 
conclusion that there was some_ 
rious understanding between the* king 
and this volunteer, and that they might 
do worse than propitiate the latter, who 
was evidently in the confidence of the 
king. They, .accordingly, besieged the 
poor volunteer the very next day, and 
pressed him to detail the meaning of the 
strange signs he had exchanged with 
royalty. The volunteer saw his opportu- 
nity in this, and mothing loth to enrich 
himself at the expense of his credulous 
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visitors, explained that what tlie king 
meant by closin.g his right hand was that 
he should not disclose the royal •setA'ets, 
that the circular movendent of the kjng’s 
hand, meant an enquiry • whether the 
volunteer had been round the country as 
ordered ; whiles in ’the latterls reply, the- 
pointing to his stomaclf meant that ^e 
would guard th'e king's secrets safe in his 
owji bosom, that by spreading out his 
flng^s, |}e meant to say, that not one of 
the secrets confided to him would escape 
his lips, while the exhibition of liis two 
fingers meant that he would disclose 
everything to the king within a couple of 
days. The king’s •courtiers— * who were 
nothing but a pack of arrant swindlers 
and cowards fattening on the royal reve- 
nues, which they foully misappropriated 
— thought over the matter, and arrived 
at the unanimous conclusidh that some 
danger or risk of discovery was imminent. 
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and that*the only door of escape open to 
them lay in handsomely bribing the king’s 
conMaste, and purchasing his silence. 
They accordingly* made yp, among them- 
selves, a.pursa o£ 20 lakhs of pagodas, 
ndiich they duly presented to the volun- 
.teer. The latter, thus* enriched, did not 
allow the grass td grow, under his feet, 
but forthwith set up a* palanquin, and 
meeting the king on his next rounds of 
inspection, and being questioned by, him 
about this sudden improvement in his 
condition, the volunteer explained every- 
thing, adding that it was all due to the 
royal favour, and that His Majesty’s con- 
descension* in holdinp^ that pantomimic 
dialogue had resulted in his financial 
prosperity. The king was so pleased 
with the volunteer’s resourcefulness and 
wit, that he forthwith appointed him a 
Minister pf State. 



10. *mAFT?mOIATEJ) MIfSIC. 

— 

AlAHE following tale hSs referenee t& the 
-L incorrigible habit, or mannerism, of 
not S few vocalists and *musieiati8, of 
twisting, tjirping, and jerking their heads 
and arms, by* way of keepjng time, when 
singing or playirtg music. ^ 

A cowherd Who sijiddenly found him- 
self the owner of untold wealth, which he 
had* found hidden in his grounds, began 
to indulge in the fashionable amusements 
of the wealthy. A vocalist hearing of 
his munificence, waited upon him and 
sang to him the best songs of his reper- 
toire. The upstal*t who knew nothing of 
music, found the songster moving his 
head and eyes in the most fantastic man* 
ner, and set down these extraordinary 
antics to his being seized with a fit of 
convulsions, with which he was but too 
familiar, as a tender of cattle. He, there- 
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fore, weitt to 'the inner apartments, and 
giving orders to have M's branding irons 
heated, called th4 songster, who eagerly 
approached the 'millionaire in hopes of 
his rewaid. No sooner did the ex-cow- 
herd catch him, than he, ^straightway, 
branded him*apross his forehead, neck 
and arms ; when, exit musician singing 
quite a different tun^ The burns took 
long to heal and the vocalist thencefor- 
ward resolved to give a wide berth to all 
noveaux riches. Some time later, a friend 
of the musician, who was well known at 
the Court of a. Prince, persuaded him, 
much against his will, to sing to the 
Prince, who was' an drtist himself and 
had a fine ear for music. The Prince 
was rapturously delighted at what he 
heard, and went in to fetch suitable pre- 
sents to be given to the songster, but 
ere he returned to his seat, the musician, 
who still retained a warm recollection of 
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the treatment that had greeted* him at. 
the cowherd’s, feafed a similar fate* and 
made himself scarce. When the* matter 
was explained tObthe Prince, he expressed 
his deep sympathy with the* vocalist', and 
as the latter could not be induced to re- 
turn, the Prince himself prpCeeded to his 
lodgings and honored hfm with rare a«d 
valuable gifts. * 



11. 'revised JBtrr *iiOT improved. 


^ 

\ Husbandgian who re'quired a Pariah 
4^ servant, engaged one who answered 
to the name of Ferunoal. Het> asked him 
to change it for some other cognomen as 
TclS was a staunch Vaishnavite, and did 
not appreciate the idea of shouting out 
to his outcast servant by so holy a name 
{Perumal means God Aimighty). The 
new servant was agreeable, but explained 
that a ceremony would have to be under- 
gone which would cost no end of money, 
some ten r pagodas at the least. The 
master was quite willing to undergo this 
pecuniary sacrifice, and the sum was 
accordingly found and handed over to 
Perumal. When the servant returned 
after his re-baptism and presented him- 
self before his master, the latjier eagerly 
enquired what his new patronymic was. 



REVISED BUT NOT IMPBOVEEl 

and the aervant innocently replied that 
he woiil^ hencefoTth answer to tbd name 
of Peria Ferumal (Gre/tt Lord Almighty) 
— a change whmh, in the eyes o& the 
husbandman, was a ▼eritable* descent 
from bad to worse, and he took mubh 
blame to hknself for not having let well 
alone. 



IZ. THE PHYSICIAN TURNED 
UNDERTAKER. 

H JBBE is a good story, .of how a quack 
trho assumed the virtue of medical 
knowledge but had it not was ^shown in 
his true colours. The servant of a popu> 
lar ^edical practitioner inherited, on his 
ma8ter*s demise, his jrallet of medicines, 
but without any knowledge of -its con- 
tents, and of their potency, for ■ good or 
evil. He, however, set up as a doctor on 
his own account, and was called in to 
treat a patient in the belief that his long 
connection with so distinguished a 
practitioner had doubtlhss qualified him 
to deal with the lesser ailments of huma- 
nity. The quack, who knew aSimuch of 
his medicines as the receptacle which 

contained them, and less of the disease 
• ^ 

than the patient himself, took a handful 
of the topmost pills in his bag (which 
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happened to be purgative pills in constant 
demand, and henee kept at the top) and 
after administering them to the ptftient, 
who was alreac^ suffering from looseness, 
awaited developments. • The pills ■ began 
to operate like magic, upon a stomach 
already inclined to looseness, and the 
patient soon suocumbe'b. The other in- 
mates of the hieuse were only a couple of 
poor females, and they begged the quack 
*and his.assistant to be so obliging as to 
convey’ the deceased to the burning 
ground. The latter consented tor pity’s 
sake, the quack shouldering the head of 
the bier, and his assistant the nether part. 
The strength oKthe purgative that had 
been administered was so great that it 
continued to operate even after life was 
extinct, and consequently the doctor’s 
assistant was literally drenched with foul 
matter issuing out of thb corpse. The 
poor fellow bore it all in silence, but at 
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the nextp house where the queck was 
called ‘ill and was aboutr to administer his 
pills— 'the assistant stopped him, and 
insisted on his taking oath that, if things 
went wrong again, the doctor and his 
assistant should change places in carrying 
the defunct on his last journey. This 
strange dialogue ilroused, suspicions and 
led to an enquiry by the patient, and on 
the truth oozing out, he turned out the 
doctor and his assistant, being qnly ^too 
glad to see the last of them, and having 
no particular wish to join the majority 
so soon. 



IS^ 'J.N INQ^IOUS DEFENCES!. 


A Thief climbuig a co'coanut tree <with 
XI • felonious intent, ^aS detected by 
its owner upon whose approach he quickly 
began to “climb down.” ^ The indignant 
owner demanded*to know the reason of his 
ascent, when thb thipf replied that he had 
merely gone up in quest of grass for his 
staiwing*calvej). “ But grass does not grow 
atop of cocoanut trees, you fool ! ” observ- 
ed the owner, to which the thief answered, 
in language equally elegant, that it 
was for that very reason he was then 
climbing down, as any one might have 
noticed that was not a fool himself. 



u. ArRECORD-BREAKINQ 8^B:EW. 



X^tmtryman cursed with a vixen- 
^ ish wife. She was, in the habit of 


inflicting* corporal punishment on her 
hdsband, who was anything but her 
lord and master, at every second instance 
of his finding fault with her, by flinging 
at him whatever mis^sile Came handy, — 
whether a pot, chatty, or rice-pounder. 
He grew quite tired of this t;reatnmnt,'and 
accordin|;ly left home on a short visit to a 
friend in a distant village, — but without 
any knowledge that his own spouse was 
a veritable saint in comparison with that 
of the friend whose society he was seeking 
— by way of gaining a brief spell of peace. 
The latter invited him home, and bade his 


wife serve their meals. She obeyed, but 
in doing so first served her own husband. 
No sooner did‘ the husband mildly expos- 
tulate with her, and beg her tq attend first 
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to their guest, than she flew itRo a rage 
and aiftied at her liusband's devoteDl head 
the chatty of rice shd held. Ihe* dish 
broke into a hiuidred pieces, but the> rim 
of it*flew off and settled* down on the 
neck of the guest. The latter admired 
the extraopdiaary powers 'of endurance 
with which his* friend was gifted, and 
took his departure ^exclaiming, as he did 
so, “ many are the chatties that have been 
shivered over, my poor head by my wife, 
but this neat decoration by wajr of neck- 
lace bfeahs the record and beats it all 
hollow. It is a novel feat, unique of its 
kind, and well worth coming all this 
distance to see.” • * 



Iff. FEIGNING MADNESS. 



lay in biding, one night, under 
cover of a bean-shed, in the back- 


yard of t tradhsnlan’s house. The Utter, 
hdwever, scented him out, as he, went into 
the yard to his hands tfnd mouth, 
after supper, but fearing lo. raise an alarm 
without assistance at hand, he bade his 


wife fetch a potful of water. On its arrival, 
he began to rinse his mouth slowly, 'rilfith 
the contents, spitting out the gargle, on 
each occasion, in a well-directed squirt at 
the thief that lay perdu. When the pot 
was emptied, he bade his wife fetch ano- 
ther potful, which he desllt with in the same 
way. A third and a fourth potful were 
thus disposed of, when the wife, surprised 
at this strange proceeding, questioned 
him about it. The husband, byway of a 
reply, treated her to a similar mouthful ; 
when the woman, concluding that her 
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spouse iiad become demented/ ran and 
fetched *8 large ntlmber of the nei^bours 
to come and help quieC him. 

The latter questioned their neighbour 
upon his inexplicable cbnduct, fehen the 
supposed Junatic thus addressed them : — 
“Listen, friends and ne^hbdurs ! It is like 
this. 1 married this woman at five years 
old ; loaded he*r with costly ornaments, 
aiid brought her up in the lap of luxury ; 
gr^tifyOig alMier desires without stint or 
measure, atid yet because, forsopth, I spat 
one -mouthful of water at her, she could 
not brook it, but must needs set it down 
to my having gone mad, and summon you 
to come and bind me. 6n the other 
hand, do but cast a glance at that patient 
gentleman behind the bean-shed (indi- 
cating the concealed thief) who, though 
he owes me not a single |}enefit, has yet 
contained his patience under circum- 
stances which rendered his situation in- 
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tolerable, having received the contents of 
four laVge pots of waChr,- which* I have 
garglM and spat 'upon him. Ask him 
friends ! if you doubt my .words.” 

The neighbours ‘looked in the direction 
indicated, when they saw the thief drip- 
ping all over, and in direful plight. They 
at once saw through the cunning device 
of feigned madness wli^ch, they perceived, 
was a mere ruse to summon their assist- 
ance, in order to apprehe^id tho tliief 
and they accordingly captured him. 



le. THE »AMINQ OF THE 
UNBORN BABE. 

#0 

O NE night, a thief, who kiy perched up 
in the garret, was detected by tiie 
owner of the house and ^his wife, on 
the point of retiring to bed. In order to 
get him apprehended without giving him 
an opportunity of escape, they pretended 
noMo have noticed him, and had recourse 
to the following artifice. 

Addressing the wife, who was then 
in the family vf&y, the hpsband asked her 
“ supposing you bear me a daughter, 
what will you dcf in that event ? ” To 
this, the wife replied that she would have 
the girl named Sita, bestow all her orna- 
ments on her, have her suitably married 
and get her daughter and son-iti*law 
to make her house their home. The 
husband, W)wever, pretending to disagree 
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\rith his* wife, maintained that nt was a 
son she was about to bear him, that 
he would have him named Kama, deck 
him'Vith costly jewels and put him to 
school. * Shofildthe lad,” said he, “\iap- 
pen to be absent at meal time, I would 
then shout foV,him Kama — ^Kama,*’ and 
suiting his action to his (rords, he began 
singing out “ Kama “ Kama.” Now, it 
so happened that the next door neighbour, 
was the village constable or taliati, <^'ho 
answered, to the name of Kama. Aroused 
by these cries, Taliari Kaman came up 
with a number of the villagers. Asked 
why he had been summoned in the dead 
of night, he was told' that he had not 
been shouted for at all, and that what he 
had mistaken for a summons was only 
part of a connubial dialogue — and in proof 
of this, the husband referred the assem- 
bled crowd to the man perched in the 
garret, who, he said, had been an attentive 
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listener^ and had not lost a word of the 
whole -(Ton versatien, from beginning to 
end. The neighbours •then noticed the 
thief, who was hiding himself, and making 
himaclimb down, marcheddiim off to the 
village chavadi (Police Station). 


.. 17. SmMONim THE MAGICIAN. 

* • 

1 -^ • 

T he owner of a house who was about 
' to retire to rest for the night, found 
a thief concealed in the rafters. 

Making believe to see if all his chests 
had been locked up, the owner set about 
fumbling among his boxes one after the 
other, ^hen he, all on a sudden, withdrew 
his hand with a sharp shriek, screaming 
out that he had been stung by a scorpion. 
He thereupon set up a loud howl as if in 
agonizing pain, and this brought to the 
spot a neighbour who was noted for his 
effective spells against scorpion-bite. The 
latter then began his incantations, keep- 
ing time, all the while, with a bunch of 
margosa twigs, which he brandished, time 
and again, over the affected spot. After 
an interval, he questioned the sufferer, as 
is usual in such cases, if the pain had been 
allayed, to which the house-owner replied 
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that tb« scorpion’s venom, \rhich had 
shot up*his arm, had indeed come' down, 
“but not so,” added ’ he, “thr wbrthy 
stranger ^rho is perched uncomfortably 
higlrup in the rafters. > He hacr not yet 
chosen to come down.** The neighbour 
looked up, discovered * the thief, and 
helped to have him secured. 



18. 4 SUDDEN OUTBURST OF 
FRIENDSHIP. 

■ > 

O NE evening, as a petty shopkeeper, 
about to lock up, was engaged in 
counting a pile of coppers he had taken 
during the day< a friend dropped in for 
a cbat.^ While the tale of the coins was 
in progress, a sharp gust of wind blew 
out the light, when the bazaarman, who 
was nothing if not extremely suspicious, 
and feared that his friend might annex a 
handful of the money, under cover of the 
dark, at once grasped his friend by both 
his arms, ai^d enlarging on the intimate 
friendship that had subsisted between the 
two, ever since their childhood, begged 
his friend to take an oath that this inti- 
macy should last unbroken to the last 
moment of their lives. A light would 
soon be forthcoming” said he, as he 
shouted out to his wife to fetch one, and 
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tightened his grip over his friend’s arms 
at the same time, • ** and 1 want you td 
swear in its sacred presence.” So saying, 
he held his friend’s hands fast, and .did 
not (elax his hold until the. light arrived, 
and the friend took the oath required, by 
raising and bringing down his own right 
hand on the right palm of his friend. 


19. “ UNDOUBTEDLY.”' • 


A'- Certain Bairagi on^ned a pet parrot 
whom Le had taught to repeaft the 
Word " undoubtedly ” in answer to any- 
thing said within its hearing.- By way of 
obtaining for his pet bird credit for a 
marvellous power of^divination, he used 
to carry the bird on his arm to some 
selected spot where he had previoi’isly 
taken care to bury some money in secret, 
and there amidst a crowd of spectators 
put it the question, “ Shall 1 find money 
here?” The parrot would, of course, squeak 
out undoubtedly ”—^he sole word he 
had been taught and the wily Bairagi 
would then delve for the buried money, 
and exhibit it, with an air of triumph, to 
the spectators standing open-mouthed 
with astonishment. This made many of 
them green with envy, at the thought of 
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th^uDtgld millions within reach of its 

• * 

owner. • 

One of these, wliose vfirdancy made him 
an easy dupe to, this transparent dodge, 
begasi to cast longing •eyes on <he bird, 
and thinking to enrich himself by the 
acquisition of this veritable treasure of a 
parrot, he became its proud possessor at 
a price that wbuld^ have paid a king's 

ransom. No sooner did the fool arrive 

• 

home with the fruit of his folly, than he at 
once put its powers to the test, and began 
to ply. the bird with questions as he had 
seen its former owner do. The usual 
answer being returned, be dug up each 
spot in succession^ but invarikbly drew a 
blank. It was, at last, borne in upon his 
mind that he had been made a dupe of by 
the Bairagi, and he cried out in the bitter- 
ness of his disappointment, and at the utter 
collapse of all his castles in Spain, What 
a born idiot I have been to be gulled by 
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such a transparent trick ? ” “ Uniioubt^- 
ly ” came theA'parrot’s apt.reply, 'the sole 
instaiice' in which its words proved true ; 
and the purchaser, it is superfluous to say, 
though a' sadder, was thereafter, a \7i8er 


man. 



P4^YINQ A FRIEND IN MS OWN 
. €OIN. 


— I ♦ 1. 

A BAZAAfi mau of slender means 

did a thriving petty Jirade^ and was 
desirous of adding to his exiguous cajji- 
tal, obtaiifed a loan of 1,000 pagodas from 
each of ten so wears, caifd after trading 
with the borroiyed capital fur some time, 
it occurred to him that it would prove a 
’shorter ^road to riches if he could hood- 
wink his creditors. 

He accordingly secreted all lus proper- 
ty, and started a rumour that he had been 
robbed of his all at* a dacoity in his 
house, and had 4een reduced to absolute 
penury. 

One of his creditors, the hardest, sharp- 
est, and most unscrupulous of the lot, 
and who did not fully believe the story 
of a dacoity and consequent destitution, 
but suspected that there were still some 
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few pickings to be got o£f tb^ trades- 
man’s bones, called on liim in a friendly 
way, and offered, to' put him up to a 
dodge, by following which he could 
effectually get rid* of all his creditors, pro- 
vided he himself was paid his dfies. 1'he 
debtor eagerly, clpsed with ‘this offer, 
upon which the creditor 'instructed him 
to laugh a tqaniacal laugh, and cry out 
‘*Bay ! Bay !” to all bis other creditors,, 
by way of reply to anything, they, might 
ask. „ 

This advice to act Hamlet was not. only 
implicitly followed, but the debtor even 
went “one better,” by treating the ad- 
viser himself (wbeif he came to claim the 
reward of his services) in the same 
manner; for he greeted him with an idiotic 
stare and a burst of frenzied laughter, 
followed by the unintelligible cry of 
“ Bay ! Bay ! ” The friend contained his 
patience, as best as he could,, for a few 
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• 

mi^tes, and then, pulling a Ipng face, 
began,.'* Bay-Bay, may be, has done well 
in the case of the others ; but jt jyas I 
that tipped you the hint ! ” “ Hint o^o 
hint^” stammered out the pjeten^ed luna- 
tic, “ it is Bay-Bay all round. Bay-B^ 
to you, ^nd Bay-Bay even to your 
grandsire ! ” 



n. TIDINGS OF the BA TilE. 

I T being reported to a certain King, 

that* his enemy’s army was marching 
0(1 his capital, he sent his own Comman- 

der-in-Chief tp meet and dispefse the foe 
ere they approached the .precincts of the 
city. 

An itinerant vendor of sundry stores 
followed the King’s troops with his mqye- 
able shop, thinking to make a consider* 
able profit by vending provisions to the 
King’s soldiers, but finding that the latter 
had been disastrously routed by the 
enemy, and that the ^remnant of the 
King’s army had turned tail and was 
flying back in confusion, he began to 
retrace his steps citywards, as fast as his 
legs could carry him. The King, who 
was watching from the balcony of his 
palace, to see if any one arrived from the 
scene of the battle* that could give him 
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tht^<iew8 of the result of the ^ficounter, 
espied .the itineraqt vendor running home 
in hot haste. He accordingly sum^^oned 
and asked him how ‘the battle w^t. 
“ Oqrs Sire ! is . the victory said the 
grocer, whose native wit induced him J;o 
disguise unwelcome tidings of the de- 
feat in the garb of pleas&ntness. Press- 
ed to state the. grounds of his informa- 
tion, his reply was Eminently characteris- 
'ti^ torpids cunning answer was “ though 
the enemy is* putting forth every effort to 
overtake our soldiers, tiie latter are out- 
running and distancing them. The race, 
therefore, is ours for certain.” The King 
could scarcely help laughing, loud and 
long, at the merchant’s ready wit, deeply 
vexed though lie was at the evident 
defeat of bis troops. 



SS. WINKING FOR DEAR MF^. 


• » ♦ » — 

* 

O NE afternoon,* an idle youth of the 
money«le|iding fraternity, who, was 
rajiher vain of his personal accomplish- 
ments, and greatly fancied binoi^lf where 
the fair sex was* inequestion, was saunter- 
ing along the street which fronted the 
Boyal Palace, when Ife espied the Queen, 
gazing steadily through a window whjph ' 
commanded the thoroughfare. The idle 
youth wh6, as already observed, was avaitt 
fellow, imagined that the Queen was look- 
ing at him, and ventured to give her a 
wink in acknowledgment of, what he 
fondly fancied was, an amorous glance 
directed at him. 

The Queen remarking this, felt indig- 
nant at thejinsult, and apprised the 
Sovereign of it during the night, adding 
that she could single out the fellow who 
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bacMnsylted her, if all the mon^-lendera 
of the KAty were summoned to appear at 
the palace on the moritiw. Accordingly 
the King cause^ proclamation to be made 
by abeat of tom*tom, • tburoughout the 
capital, and summoned all adult male 
members'o/ this profession. to muster at 
the palace gates by S p. m. on pain of 
severe penalties. Upon hearing this, the 
fraternity concerned held a secret con* 
clave, and enquired if any member of 
their p’rofession had contrived to give 
offence to Royalty, when it leaked out, to 
their surprise and consternation, that the 
vain youth had winked at the Queen on 
the previous eveuing. The assembly then 
pondered deeply over the matter, and 
came to the conclusion that Ids only 
safety lay in winking, vigorously and in- 
cessantly, with both eyes, u%til they had 
shewn themselves to the King, and return- 
ed home in safety. 
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Thus prepared, they obeyed t^e 
mandate, when the Queen .instantly spot- 
ted out end indicHted> the culprit. The 
Kieg sent for and questioped him sternly, 
upon hi8«rude<behavioar of the previous 
evening, but all the reply he got was a 
series of interminable winksv accompa- 
nied by a most guileless look. The King 
then turned to the assembted crowd for an 

f 

explanation of this strange phenomenon, 

• 

and was respectfully informed that the*!ad 
was liable to occasional fits of winking, 
and that when once the fit came on, it 
lasted for three days at least. This fig- 
ment sufficed to hoodwink the King, and 
thus did the" timorous youth escape from 
imminent peril of his life. 



A WITNESS FOR BOTH ^DE8. 


r|>HE headman of a* village oiv&ed a 
JL pony, which was stolen from-^is 
possession by a PalayakaSran, or Bandit, 
who had its tail clipped, in order to efftfct 
a change in its appearance*. The owner, 
however, succeeded in tracing out the 
animal, and lodge^ a complaint before 
^ the King. Asked if he had any witness to 
pit)ve 4)is ownership of the pony, the 
Munsif named the village bazaarman. 
The Palayakaran was then summoned and 
questioned, and he replied, with unblush- 
ing mendacity, that the pony in question 
was his own, and he also named the same 
witness as the complainant. 

The King then had the pony sent for, 
and pointiug it out to the witness, bade 
him look well at it and say %hose animal 
it was. The shopkeeper found himself 
between the horns of a dilemma. If he 
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spoke the truth and declared in favo.^^ of 
the Munsif, it would ‘be ■ to court des- 
truction* at the hands of the Palaya- 
kSran who,bein^ a thorough- paced ruffian 
and the greatest dare-devil of a robber 
and assassin alive, was certain to loot his 
house and murder him ; while, on the 
other hand, if he gave false evidence in 
favour of the latter, and against the head- 
man, he would have to quit the village, 
for the Munsif would soon make the plitbe 
too hot to hold him, not to mention the 
risk of bis falsehood being otherwise 
found out, and himself punished for per- 
jury. He, therefore, turned the matter 
carefully over in his miiid, and resolved 
to shape his evidence into such a form 
that, while seeming to favour both sides, 
it conveyed a sufficient bint of the truth 
to the King.* “ This pony, Sire,” began 
the witness, fencing his answer with well- 
balanced words, “has a duplex appear- 
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ance.'' Looked at before (».«., front) 
it resembles the MUnsifs animal, but seen 
in the after-part (t.s., in the rea!t)*'it is 
like the Palayabaran’s property.” 

TRe King, who was i Shrewd person, 
rightly re^d a double entendre in this reply 
which conveyed also^ tl^’ sense that 
“ before ” the theft, the Munsif had the 
pony, while after it jras stolen, it passed 
into the Palayakaran’s keeping and had 
8uflhred*a change in its dorsal appendage. 

He, therefore, complimented tl^e witness 
upon his sagacious and truthful answer, 
restored the pony to his owner, and gave 
the Palayakaran his deserts. 



H. DtSFBAUDINQ THE PUROHp. 
— - 

\ idle Pahdal'am shied a stone at an 
iLX. intrusive and troul^Iesome cat, and 
thus chanced to bill it on the spot, • As 
it'is reckoned a bad type of sin to kill a 
cat, he sent for the Furohit Brahmin and 
asked him to say what the Shastras pres- 
cribed by way of atonement for so heinous 
a sin. 

The Furohit answered that a likeness 
of the cat should be cast in gold, and prc’ 
sented to a Brahmin, in order to wipe out 
the sin ; upon which the Fandaram en- 
quired, what one was to do who could 
not afford so'costly a peace-offering. The 
reply was that in that case, a silver 
cat would suffice. From silver, he 
descended to copper ; atid from copper 
to a lump of jaggery, as the Fandaram 
went on lowering the scale of the sinner’s 
means. Seeing that the offering could not 
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well: be pheaper than a piece of sug^r, the 
culprit* immediately ran into the house 
and fetched a lump about the size^ of a 
marble, and fashioning it into as nea:» a 
likeness of the cat as he ceuld, offered it, 
with betel and nut, to the Purohit him* 
self, and ^atle him pronounce absolution 
three times. Having t&us gained his 
object, the Fandaram quietly watciied fur 
a moment when the Brahmin loosned his 
hoJd o£ the gift, when he snatched the 
sugar from his hand and, putting it into 
his own mouth, bolted at once. The 
Brahmin remonstrating, he was quietly 
told that the Fandaram was content to 
take upon himseif the lighter backsliding 
of having eaten the sugar, as the Brahmin 
had taken off his shoulders and relieved 
him of the weightier' sin of killing a cat. 



25. OUTWITTING A DElij. 

— ■ 

A !b£OOAR, wbo was born blind, led a 
single life, and lived upon the cha- 
rity of his neigfiho\irs, was long and inces- 
santly assailing a particular d^ity with 
his prayers. ' ^Ch^ latter w& at last 
moved by this continuous devotion, but 
fearing that his votary might not be 
easily satisfied, took care to bind him by 
an oath to ask for no more than it single 
blessing. At this strange cotidition, the 
thermometer of the beggar’s hopes drop- 
ped down to zero. It puzzled him, for a 
long while, how to get even with the deity, 
but his professional ingeivuity at last came 
to his aid, and after turning the matter 
carefully over in his mind, he hit upon a 
masterstroke oi diplomacy. Bpitomiz- 
ing all his heart’s desires into a single 
wish, hasten to obey thy behest, 
generous Lord ! ’* quoth he, and this 
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solitai^ boon is all I ask at thj; hands, 
namely, that 1 shoijld live to see the grand-* 
child of ray grand-chijd playing a 
seven-storied palace and helped by a trajn 
of attendants to tiis meal oHnilk ^ind rice, 
out of a golden cup,” and he conclude;! 
by expresiAng his hope that^ he had not 
exceeded the limit of a single wish vouch- 
safed to him. The deity saw that he bad 
been fairly done, fbr though single in 
form, the boon asked for comprised the 
manifold blessings of health, wealth, long 
life, restoration of sight* raarrfkge and 
progeny, and thus constituted the very 
pinnacle of earthly happiness. For very 

admiration of his devotee’s astuteness and 

• ^ 

consummate tact, if not in fulfilment of 
his plighted word, the deity felt bound to 
grant him all he asked for. 



g6. 3fSAPP0INTING THE ROBMBS. 

r 

— — ■ 

O NE evening, a* Brahmin went to ans- 
wer the calls of nature, behind a 
tree, at the outskirts of the village, after 
haviiu; first deposited his " chomhu ” (a 
metal water pol) at a short distance. A 
number of robbers, who lay in wait for 
booty of this kind, ‘having lespied the 
vessel, were about to make away with it, 
when the Brahmin perceiving them, and 
scenting their design, resolved to baulk 
them of their prize, and thus soliloquised 
with himself. “ Strange, that my bowels 
should prove so obstinate this ev^ing! 
Ah ! J have it! It is' because 1 have 
left my pearl necklace at home. 1*11 
even go home and fetch it at once.” As 
he said this loud enough to be beard by 
the robbers, the latter fondly hoped to 
make a better thing of it, by playing a 
waiting game, and so let the wily Brah- 
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miu sU&e home, .fully expecting .him to 
return immediately wi^h the pe.ar^ neck- 
lace he had spoken of.* The Brahmin was 
oil .like a shot, and lost no time.in raising 
an alarm in the village, when the robb.ers 
were outnumbered, captured and clapped 
in the chavadij( Village Ik)Iice Station). 



21. eODS AND OODLINOS.. 


T WQ cpuntry bpmpkins went into a 
temple, to the younger of whom it 
was his first introduction into a place of 
worship. He remarked, after seeing the 
Abhishekam ceremony when the Mol was 
bathed, “ Is this ‘ffhst they call a Swami 
(God) ! Why, it is nothing .more than a 
stone 1 ” One of the tfemple authorities 
happening to hear this blasphemy, admi- 
nistered a severe thrashing to' the rustic 
youth, until he repented him of his folly, 
and promised never again to offend by 
uttering such profanity. 

The yokels then proceeded to an eating 
house for their meals, which being none 
of the best, contained many particles of 
stone and sand. The elder having called 
the hotel-keeper’s attention to the fact, 
the younger, who still retained a tingling 
recollection of his severe chastisement of 
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the morning iit the temple, at once hit the 
former a couple of* smart blows, and 
exclaimed, in * a voice which rang with 
inc^ignation, “ Have you so soon forgotten 
what befel me at the temple this morning? 
How dare* you call these stones I Correct 
yourself, if you would escape with a 

e 

whole skin, and call these by their true 
name of Godlings (Chinna Swami). If the 
Rig o$e at <the temple is a Swami, these 
little ones in the rice are, of course, own 
brothers to him. There is not the shadow 
of a reason for making flesh of one and 
fish of the rest.” 



S8. A NEW WAY OF MEETING AN 
OLD. DEBT. 


A HUSBANt)MAN had borrowed a 
thousand Pagodas of a Chotti. The 
latter claiming repayment when the debt 
fell due, was for some years put off by the 
twelve mouth; then by* the month, for a 
little longer; next by the week, and last- 
ly by the day. On the last day appoint- 
ed, the creditor again called, and iii high 
hopes of repayment, for there were no 
more divisions of time left to admit of 


further postponement. No sooner did the 
debtor espy the Chetti at the top of the 
street, than he hastily retired to his gar- 
den, and began planting tamarind seeds 
along the fence. When the Chetti found 
him out, and taxed him with forgetful- 
ness of his obligation, the husbandman 
turned round and answered that, so far 
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from roi^etting the debt, he wu at thaji 
very moment occupied, as might be seen, 
in devising the ways ajid means, ?or he 
meant to make no further delay but* to 
pay* up out of the first *pr6duce* as soon 
as the se^s then being sown should grow 
up into treds and bear^friyf. At this, the 
creditor could scarcely suppress a bitter 
laugh of disappointment, upon which the 
.husbandman exclaimed “ Well may you 
lafigh ifow, inasmuch as a sure way of dis- 
charging your debt has,«at last,* been hit 
upom” 



^9. AN HONEST THIEF AND A LYING 
COURTIER. 


HARDENED thief, who wi^ addicted 
to every «conceivable vice, soufjht 
absolution from his priest. The latter 
asked him to give up his bad ways, but 
the thief would not. The former there- 


upon proposed to the thief that h6 should 
at least give up the sin of lying, to which 
the disciple agreed. 

That very night, the latter set out on 
an errand to steal into the Royal palace 
and annex whatever he could lay hands 
on in the shape of valuables. The King, 
who was prowling about the premises in 
disguise, encountered^he thief, and ques- 
tioned him whither he was bound and 


why, to which the thief, having vowed 
to speak the truth, replied that he pro- 
posed to rob the King that night. . The 
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Kin^afked if he also might accompany 
and help, and'the thief agreed. Arrived 
at the palace, the thief posted *the King 
outside as a setitinel to watch and give 
the* alarm, while he went* in. ^e found 
three variable rubies lying loose on the 
King*8 tahfe, but as (heoe* was an odd 
number to divide among two, he left one 
alone and broughtAway two, of which he 
• offered the King one, and esplaining 
niatters, took the other for his share. The 
King doubted the thief’s word and ex- 
amined his table after he entered the 
palace, but found that the thief had 
spoken the truth, and left one of the 
rubies on the t&ble. Next mortiing, the 
King summoned his Minister and telling 
him that thieves appeared to have enter- 
ed the palace oveiAight, asked him to see 
w)iat was missing. The Minister, who 
found the single ruby, pocketed it and 
reported that the ru|;^ies left on the Boy- 
al t|ble*had* aU been made away with 
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hy the thieves. The King concluded, at 
once, that the thief waR'airhonester man 
than his own paid, courtier, and dismiss- 
ing the latter, rewarded trhe thief for his 
truthfulness. 



•W. A 8tl^GLE DROP OF HONEY 'AND ' 
WHAT CAME ‘of IT. 


^4^ ^USSALMAN weD^ t& the* bazaar 
8tre^, and purchased some honejf, 
A drop of it'fell down, ancj a fly settled 
on it. The fly was at once pounced upon 
by a lizard, and |bbe bazaarman’s cat 
vent for the lizard. The cat, in his turn, 
waff attabked ^by the Mussulman’s dog, 
which latter the bazaarman sqpn des- 
patched. Bad as all this was, there was 
worse to come ; for, the bazaarman was 
then set upon by the Mussalman, who 
gave him but short shrift, while all the 


rest of the shopkeepers took up the cause 
ol their confrere^ and fell upon the 
Mussalman. All the Mussalman residents 
of the place then rose en masse against 
the bazaarmen, who were not without 
active sympathizers. The whole town 
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was thus divided into ‘two factions which 
were* soon up in arms— and a serious riot 
culminating in much loss of life occurred. 
When, at last, quiet was restored people, 
in their sober moments, began to ask 
themselves, the cause of so serious a dis- 
turbance, when it transpired that it all 
arose out of a single drop of honey. Such 
are trivial causes that lead to gigantic 
Jesuits. 



SI. THE BRAhMACHARIN THAT 
‘ ' UPSET A BOAT. 


A DEEP river, whidh ran across « 
^public highway, uf^d. to bcbcrossed 
by a ferryboat. When this boat was quite 
full, on nn^ of its trips, and was about to 
start for the opposite bank* it was board- 
ed by a woman with a bundle of brooms, 
for sale — a snake chffrmer with a snake 


in a^box,^and a monkey dancer with a 
monkey. •They were admitted, and were 
soon followed by a Brafiraachafin who 
begged hard to be taken in. He, also, was 
admitted by the greedy ferryman, in spite 
of tlie unanimous protests of* the other 
passengers, who knew that the boat was 
overfull, and that a Brahmacharin had 


decided leanings towards mischief, and, 
therefore, preferred his room to his com- 
pany. To prevent his playing any pranks, 
the boatman had secured the Br ahmin 
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youth* by tying up his hands 'and feet, 
but es (he boat reached mid stream, tbe 
Brahmacharin could no longer contain 

r 

his patience, but^ pulling a few sticks out 
of the broom-bundle by his teeth, prod- 
ded the monkey therewith, in bhe tender- 
est part of his 'body. Thej monkey jumped 
up at this, and alighted, plump on the 
snake-box, the lid of which flew open. 
Thereupon, the sleeping snake was 
aroused, and raised his hood in a threaten- 
ing manner. T?he passengers nearest the 
reptile got alarmed, and in order to give 
it a wide berth, thej' leant, in a body, 
towards the opposite side of the boat. Its 
equilibrium thus disturbed, the latter at 
once capsized, and the passengers were, 
one and all, drowned. Herein was veri- 
fied the saying that, for pure mischief, a 
single Brahmacharin was equal to a cen- 
tury of monkeys rolled into one. 



3^* •EVERY ONE TO HIS TRADE. 


jk VILLAGE washerman owned a don- 
XX ke)' and d watch dog. One night 
a number of thieves entered the house, 
but the d«£r, whose duty and wont it was 
to bark and to awaken *his master re- 
mained silent. ^ The donkey remonstrat- 
ed with the dog upon the omission, hut 
•was told by the dog in reply, that though 
he had,.agaiil and again, saved his mas* 
ter’s property by barkitig in time, tiie 
former had never shown his appreciation 
of the invalual)le services rendered by 
him, wliich he had taken a$ a matter of 
course. “ Let *the thieves have their 
innings of our ungrateful master this 
time” quoth the dog “for I shall not 
raise my voice again to warn him.” The 
donkey, who was less hard of heart, 
decided, thereupon, to supply the dog’s 
place, ^nd beusn to, bray, upon wliich 
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the washerman was aroused, apd the 
thieves hid themselves. ‘ The former find- 
ing notliing the matter, went up to the 
donkey, and gave him a good beating for 
having unnecedsaHl}' disturbed bis lest, 
to which he again retired. Finding the 
coast now clerfr for them, the thieves re- 
turned and' robbed the washerman of all 
there was in the house. ' The dog who 
had remained a silent spectator of all this 
then turned to the donkey and exclaimed 
“ See how our master rewards fidelit}' to 
his interests, and also the mischief of 
people meddling in business which con- 
cerneth them not. Had you minded your 
own affairs, you had escaped a sore skin 
to-night ! ” 
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PREFACE. 


riAHE recent appearance of an English 

A* version of the ^ell-known Tales 
of Tennay Rama,* and the fact that that 
work has alfeady reached ji second edition, 
has induced the translator to make an 
attempt at preservyig and presenting to 
^the foreign reader this interesting batch 
of equjflt}’ popular tales. Wliether such 
a prodigy of judicial and .detective 
acumen, as Mariada Rarnan is depicted, 
really existed or whether the character 
is only the creation of a luxuriant brain, 
like Sir Conan Boyle’s Sherlock Holmes, 
“ deponent sayeth not,” hut the tales will 
be found to displa}^ on the part of the 
hero, illimitable resource in the art of 
detection, a profound insight into human 

* Tales of Teiinali Rama by Pandit S. M. Natesa Sastri, 
B.A.,M.F.L.S. (G. A. Natesan & Co., Madras. Price As. 4.) 
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nature, and a remarkable perspicacity in 
the unraveling of truth. They also 
not devoid of interest as affording the 
foreign reader a peep into the inner life 
and customs of the Hindus in Southern 
India. Some of these tales at all events, 
may help to provoke a hearty laugli, and 
to laugh now and then, we are somewhere 
told, is good and wholesome for us all. 

P. R. 
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We do not think we are guilty of any dsaggeration 
when wo sa} that there is no Indian firm of publishenf 
which can* surpass Messfs. G. A. Natesan and Co^ of 
Madras, in point of utilitarian ent^rise of a most patrio- 
tic character. The firm’s great aim is how best aKd most 
expeditiously to servo the public. Is a Congress held F 
Why, immediately within two weeks we are greeted with 
a handsome portable volume of tjie jp roceed^gs, neatly 
prints, at the most moderate price, such as to be wiUiin 
the reach of the poorest reader. Similarly with the pro- 
ceedings of al^o^er Conferences and Leagues. But what 
is more prai8ew<p;thy is the desire to acquaint the rising 
generation of youtli with the utterances of our loading 
public men who have already Ijorne the brunt and heat of 
the day. JB’or instance, it is a fact that the annual re- 
ports of our Indian* National Congress, specially the 
Presidential Addresses, are^ut of print. Many inquiries 
are made with the Joint Secretaries for these but they 
have regretfully to disappoint them. To meet such a 
grd^ing ddhiand, McSRr8.Nate8an and Co. have just issued 
an excellently got-up volume of 1,100 pages containing 
the origin and growth of our great Natiqpal Political 
Institution, full text of all the Presidential Addresses 
up-fo-dUfs, reprint of all the Congress Resolutions, ex- 
tracts from the Addresses of Welcome by Chairmen of 
Reception Committees and notable utterances besides the 
portraits of all Congress Presidents. This, indeed, is a 
distinct patriotic service which we dar^ say every true 
son of India will greatlj^appreciate. It is a capital hand- 
book of the Congress— a veritable vade mccum and 
' U^ht to find an extensive sale at only 3 Rupees a copy 
which is cheap enough in all conscience. * • • We 
repeat, all Indians should feel exceedingly grateful for 
all these valuable publications at cheap prices to Messrs. 
Natesan & Co. But we know how ardent, modest, and 
sober a patriot is the head of this most enterprising In- 
dian firm. Mr. G. A. Natesan, who is an University 
graduate, is indeed a jewel in Madras and elsewhere in 
the publication of cheap, useful, and handy Indian litera- 
ture. We wish him and his firm every prosperity , — The 
Kaiaer^i^hind^ Bombay, ^ 
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To tho hoad of tho eptcrprising firm of G. A. Nutcsaii 
and Co., Madras, all those who take any interest at all in 
contemporary events in India which will in tho future form 
its hiktory are thankful for thciripublications. Not /con- 
tent with<4:ho ed^in^ and publishing of a Urt^ class 
monthly like the Indian Rerieiv^ he has written, edited 
aftid published a number of books and pamphlets which 
do credit not only to his scholarship, but also to his busi- 
ness capacity. He has published cohort biographical 
sketches of many eiiiinent Indians, e. g.^ Sir Pherozeshah 
Mehta, Lala Lajpat llai, Mr. Surv.ndranath Bancrji, Mr. 
'Diiisha Edulji Wacha, the late Mahadov Govind lianade, 
Sri Kamakrishna Paramahamsa, SwamiVivekananda, Mr. 
Dadabhat Naoroji, the Honorable Mr. Gopal Krishna 
Gokhale, Dr. Hash Behari Ghose, and Mrs. Annie Besant. 
They are a series of uniform jiiooklets, each with a 
frontispiece and any one of which can ibe* boughu for 
the modest sum of two annas or four annas. He has 
published collections' of the presidential and inaugural 
addresses that have been delivered at the different Con- 
gresses and Conferences that have been held within 
tho last four years at Surat, Calcutta and Benares. 
* * * * He has published symposiums of 

views of officials and non-officials, Indians and Euro- 
peans on such subjects as Sedition, the Swadeshi Moro- 
ment, and tho National Congress. By collecting tho 
speeches and writings of I3r. Rash Behari Ghose, Swami 
Vivekananda, the Honorable Mr. Gopal Krishna Gokhale, 
Lord Morley, he has done a distinct service to both the 
younger and elder generations, of Indians ; for, these are 
books which the younger people like to have constantly 
by their side to study and the elders to refer to occa- 
sionally. It is ve^ seldom indeed that we see busi- 
ness capacity in a literary man, but Mr. Natesan seems 
to be one of those very few men who combine in them- 
selves both of those oapaoities . — The Indian People^ 
Allahabad^ 
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I. 


THE THIEVES OUTWITTED. 


U GAlfe, .of four thieves in the Chola 
A country, boarding for the time at an 
^ old womau’s house, one day, entrust- 
ed her ^ith the safe custody of a sealed 
biass containing their plunder, with 


strict injunctions that ^t was only to be 
returned on the joint demand of all four 
of them. One morning, as the thieves 
were seated on the pial in front of the 
house, a butter-piilk seller passed along 
the street and, wishing to have a drink, 
they sent the youngest of them to fetch a 
vessel from the boarding-house woman. 
The young thief saw his opportunity in 
this and, entering the house, informed 
the old lady that his companions had sent 
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him to feLch the brass pot left with her. 
iShe, however, demurred to this aud refer- 
red to. the original understanding, upon 
which the arch rogue referred her to bis 
friends seated outside. She shouted. out 
to them asking if she might deliver the 
pot to their messenger and they, think- 
ing only of a pot they wanted for buying 
butter-milk, shouted back a reply in the 
affirmative. The safe deposit was accord- 
ingly returned, and the messenger 
disappeared with it through the backdoor 
of the house. The remaining three, 
after waiting in vain for the return of 
their companion with the required vessel, 
entered the house and were thunderstruck 
on learning what had actually happened. 
Besolved, however, to make the old lady 
pay for their own folly, they dragged 
her before the City Judge. The latter, 
after due enquiry, pronounced judgment 
in favour of the thieves. As the unfortu- 
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nate woman was returning home, loudly 
bewailing her misfortune and -the in* 
justice of the Judge’s •verdict, a .bright 
and precociously wise-looking youth, 
named Baman, who waseqgagedin a game 
of marbles with his playmates, questioned 
the wom^n^nd learnt the cause of her grief. 
He, too, appealed moved \)y the woman’s 
tale of injustice, and cried out, as his mar- 
ble dropped into its appropriate hole, 
’*‘JUay .Heaven’s thunderbolt strike the 
unjust Judge who decided against the 
widow, as certainly as my marble has 
found its goal.” The Boyal Harkaras, 
who happened to hear this as they passed 
by, took the youngster up tolhe King and 
reported his words The King was amus- 
ed, and thus addressed Baman : *‘WelI, 
young Sir 1 consider yourself the Judge in 
this case, and deal even-handed justice, if 
you can do it better.” Baman, nothing 
daunted by the royal mandate, cheerfully 
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took a seat then and theve, summoned 
tke parties and recorded their statements 
and h;s •judgment, delivered without a 
moment's doubt or hesiti^tion, was that 
inasmuch as the original compact was 
that the safe-deposit was not to be re- 
turned unless and until .the whole 
quartette of thieves jointly demanded it, 
the present Plaintiffs should be non-suited. 

V 

The King was so charmed at this re- 
markable display of wisdom. an(^ slirewd- 
ness on the part ^of Baman, that he liter- 
ally loaded him with honors and presents, 
in consequence of which he was ever 
after known as Mariada Baman, or the 
Honored Bahian, and he also conferred 
on him the office of a Judge in his realm. 
Many were the difficult cases of hard 
swearing in which Mariada Baman proved 
by his shrewdness, his peculiar fitness for 
the discovery of truth and for dealing 
even-handed justice. <• 



II. 

• THE CHILD MURDERESS 
DETEOfED. 


g^ASIADA fiainan*s father, when he 
jHH' heard of his son’s honors and 
r' appointment at C(mrt, was in no 
wise pleased at his good fortune. To him 
it seemed that the office of a Judge was 
•no em^ty honor, involving, as it did, 
the siftkfg of truth from a mass of false* 
hood, and such at timds was *the diffi- 
culty that even the Devas found it im- 


possible to discover on which side 
truth and justice lay. He, therefore, did 
his best to persuade his son to relinquish 
the office as, in his opinion, the Judge 
who gave an erroneous or unjust verdict 
was guilty of heinous sin, Mariada 
Baman, however, did not agree to this, 
and declared that God had endowed him 
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with a keenness of perception and wisdom 
sfifficient to detect the l^ardest caiel^ and 
that, acting to the, best of his talents and 
placing his trust in' Heavenly guidance, 
he feared^not goipg wrong or incurring 
sin. Seeing that his son was firm in his 
resolve, the father resigned him to his fate 
and decided to' betake himself to the 
life of a wanderer, so that jie might not 
be on the spot to hedr the cries of the 
litigants who might unjustly lose their 
causes by the mistakes of his son, and 
that he nkight not be a participator of 
his sin by associating with him. 

He, accordingly, left the house, one 
day, without acquainting his son, and 
arrived, towards nightfall, at a neighbour- 
ing village, where he laid himself down 
to rest on the outer pial of a house from 
which the master was absent. Now, it 
so happened that the owner of the house 
had two wives and a child by the younger 
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of them, and tbai the latter was not very 

faithful *to her spouse. She awoke at 
• * % ^ • 

about midnight, when her infant and her 

CO- wife were both fast asleep, and open- 
ing the door, admitted her paramour, 
an(f was enjoying his company. Sudden- 
ly she heard her baby set up a cry, and 
for fear tfiat the household might be 
awakened and ^er guilt discovered, the 
wretched mother made no scruple to 
.silence its cries by squeezing its neck. 
I^ving*j6t her midnight visitor depart, 
she immediately began 'a most* piercing 
lamentation for the death of her child, 
which she attributed to the first wife. 

The officers of the law , accordingly 
took up the pailiies to Mariada Baman 
for justice, and, thither also, his father 
followed them in disguise. He had been 
awake all night, and had seen what had 
happened. He, therefore, said to himself 
“ I shall see how my son acquits himself 
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in this case, for if he Succeeds in dis- 
oovering the truth of thb afiair, f.ms may 
Well be trusted to elucidate the most 
iutricate mystery.*’ 

On hearing the parties,'Mariada Baman 
was unable to make up his mind as to 
the real author of this child-murder. The 
second wife persisted in charging the 
elder wife, while the latter protested her 
innocence with equal vehemence. The 
former declared that she herself bad' 
seen the crime perpetrated bu't . had no 
witness, and the latter had nobody to 
vouch for her innocence but her own 
vehement protestation. 

Mariada Banian inwardly praj'ed to 
God for guidance in the' hiatter, and after 
a short deliberation, directed the two 
women, accuser, and accused, to swear to 
the truth of their respective assertions, 
unsupported as they were by other 
evidence, by going round the assembly 
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three times, qaitetf naked, and repeating 
their stojies. The junior wife, the real 
culprit, no sooner did she hear the works 
than she made ready to strip, but the 
elder, resolved rhther to lay down her life 
than thus expose herself to shame, declar- 
ed that she was ready to admit that she 

had comnutted the crime. Mariada 

« 

Eaman was satisfied, from their respec- 
tive behaviours, that the second wife was 
the real murderess of her child, and 
began to*!nterrogate her, with such suc- 
cess that lie forced her* to confess her 

a 

guilt and falsehood, and she was accord- 
ingly sentenced to be hanged. 

Mariada Eaman’s father .was so de- 
lighted at his sdii’s sharpness, that he 
threw off his disguise, went up to him 
and declared that he was oveijoyed to 
find how well he deserved the honor and 
position conferred on him by the King, 
and that, henceforth, he had no doubt of 
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his acquitting himself thoroughly well in 
his office. He assured him alsQ^ 'that he 
had been an eyewitness of the occur- 
rences of the previous nighty and that the 
real culprit was the uifchaste wife, as 
Mariada Saman had so cleverly found 
out. 



'ill. 

TH^VJOTTON JiERCHANTS AND 
THEIR PET, OAT^ 

t OUB partners who, dealt iqi cotton' 
bales, brought up a cat which- 
served to keep rats off their goods. 
They treated their pet kitten with so* 
much fondness, ,that having apportioned 
its four legs among themselves, each 
loaded his own leg of the cat with costly 
golden aa£dets'and other valuable jewels. 
One day, the cat happened to hurt one- 
of its legs, and its owner accordingly 
bandaged the wounded limb with a rag 
soaked in oil. The cat happening to- 
approach the hearth, its bandage caught 
fire, and as it limped and jumped about- 
hither and thither, owing to great pain,, 
the whole stock of cotton bales in 
the joint godown caught fire and was- 
completely destroyed. The owner of the- 
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wounded leg was thereupon sued by the 
other three partners for damages; bn the 
iground that it was the wounded leg that 
had caused the conflagration of their 
'whole stock-in-trade. Mariada Baman» 
before whom the cause came up, knew 
that the unfortunate Defendant was not 
really to blame as he had intended 
nothing evil, and that the Plaintiffs were 
preferring a > frivolous claim against him. 
He, therefore, gave a decree whereby he 
directed that the three partners who 
owned the sound legs, t. e., the Plaintiffs# 
in fact, should make good to the owner 
of the wounded leg, the Defendant, one 
•quarter of the value of the cotton bales 
•destroyed, on the grotind that it was 
•the sound legs which had helped the cat 
to jump about and set fire to the cotton 
bales. 



THE PEARLS Rl^COVERE^. 


^ jCEBTAIN merchaat -who had two- 
A costly pearls worth a thousand 
rupees^ each, having, occasion to 
proceed on a joiirney, entrusted the pearls 
to bis neighbour to be returned to him 
when he came back! On his return, he 
cUimed«the return of his deposit, but his 
neighbour, taking advantage of there 
being no witnesses to the transaction^ 
gave him a point-blank denial of having 
ever been entrusted with any pearls. The 
owner, therefore, had recoursb to Mariada 
Eaman in his difficulty. Baman, on 
examining both the parties, and keenly 
observing their demeanour, came to the 
conclusion that the case was true as 
represented by the Plaintiff, but to make 
assurance doubly sure, he deferred 
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Judgment for a few ^ays. Meanwhile, 
*haviDg acquainted hiuiself from the 
FlaintiiTs deposition- with the exact size 
and appearance of his pearls, he obtained 
ninety-eight pearls, of the same quality, 
■size and appearance, which he passed 
through an old worn-out strings, and send- 
ing for the Defendant, handed them to 
him with a request to have them restrung 
on a new silken cord saying, as he did so, 
that he had every confidence in |ihe 
Defendant’s integrity and that he trusted 
he would return the entire 100 intact. 
The Defendant, who felt honored by this 
mark of confidence, cheerfully undertook 
to do so, 'but on coming home and 
oounting the pearls, he found only 98. 
Imagining that the missing ones must 
have been lost on the way, and fearing 
-an unfavourable verdict in the merchant’s 
auit if he reported the deficiency, he 
•quietly substituted the pearls he h^ 
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robbed the merchant of and returned a 
string of* 100 peark to Mariada Bamaa. 
The latter, finding hier suspiciona con- 
firmed, passed suitable sentence on the 
Defendant, and restored >hi8 pearls to the 
Plaintiff, 



lltON-EATINQ BATiS veraiui 
JfAE-EATim KITES. ' 


^ HABDWABE merqhant, who had 
A odbasion to go abroad, left*- his 
stock-in-trade in charge of a friend, 
but on claiming it on his return, was met 
with the reply that a colony of rats had 
invaded the store, and eaten up all the 
iron. He accordingly complained to 
Mariada Baman, who put him, up to a 
trick of the sam,e kind as his acquaint- 
ance had played upon him. The result 
was that the merchant, apparently, 
resumed friendly relations with his 
opponent, ahd, one festival day, invited 
his opponent’s son home to participate in 
the merry-making. He, however, failed 
to return the boy as promised, and 
concealed him somewhere, and, on 
being questioned by his opponent, replied 
that as he was bringing the lad home, r a 
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kite bad pounce'^ upon him snlQ carried 
him o^* The.father having, in his turn, 
invoked the aid of Mariada ^aoQan, the 
latter heard both parties, and after 
severely admonishing them for the patent 
falsehood of their amazing assertions, 
which se^n^d like an attempt to cover a 
whole pumpkin with a handful of rice, 
directed that each of them should forth- 
with return the other’s property on pain 
‘o( being incarcerated for perjury. 


VI. 

THRIFTY versus THRIFTLESS. 


^lWO dairy women lived in opposite 
.Ml houses, ^one of whom owned only 
r two cows, while ]the other was 
mistress of ten times , that number. 
The latter, who was wanting in thrift, 
borrowed a couple of viss of ghee from 
the former with a promise to return it 
within a specified time, but when the 
day arrived and she was pressed to 
return the loan, she wickedly repudiated 
the transaction altogether. 

Mariada Saman was appealed to, and, 
as usual, the plaintiff had no witnesses, 
while the Defendant supported her plea 
by the fact that she was far richer than 
the Plaintiff, and that the alleged loan 
was ridiculous on the face of it. . 
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Mariada Baman, who had* his owa 
•• • 
doubts, 'bade the •parties attend on the 

following day, and, hi thd noLbanlime, 

caused a miry puddle to be made right 

acrpss the way to the* Oourt-lfouse, so 

that any one arriving there must needs 

wade throijgh it. ^ * 

On the parties appearing before him, 

next day, with their legs besmeared 

knee-deep with mud, Mariada Eaman 

'caused A^e women to be supplied with 

two vessels full of water, and o^ exactly 

equal, capacity, and ordered them to 

wash their legs before entering the 

Court. The Plaintiff after removing all 

vestige of mud, from her legs had 

still half a pot of water left while the 

Defendant, had used up all her water, 

and had one leg still miry. Mariada 

Baman rightly concluded from this, 

that the Defendant was a thriftless 

woman, and that her plea of wealth being 
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qf no use', she had doubtless borrowed 

the ghee as alleged by the .Plaintiff, and 

he decreed its immediate restoration. 

# 


VII. 


A MODERN 8H7L00K AND HOW 
HE WAS OUTWITTED^ 

— — 

^ BICET j»ld merchant atrthe point of 
^ death, whose sole relative was a son 
^1'' who was*still a child, entrusted his 
wealth, a sum of 10,000 Pagodas, to the 
care of friend, with the request that he 
would kindly take care gf it until his son 
should come of age, and then make over 
to him such portion of the money as he 
liked. The old man’s object was that the 
trustee should p^y himself a reasonable 
remuneration for his trouble, and that 
the remainder, that is, the bulk of the pro- 
perty should go to his son. Through a 
feeling of delicacy, however, he did not 
specify the amount of remuneration, but 
left it to his friend’s sense of justice, and 
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of the fitriess of thiogs. 'The latter, how- 
ever, proved unworthy of the con^.dence 
reposed in him — ^or when the boy on 
coming of age, claimed his inheritance, 
he had the hardihood to offer him .only 
1,000 Pagodas or a tithe of the amount 
left with him, and he complacently ex- 
plained that the compact with the deceas- 
ed was that he should only give the boy 
“ whatever he liked.” 

Against this audacious piece of injus- 
tice, the boy appealed to Mariada Eaman 
who, after hearing the Defendant saw 
what manner of man he had to deal with, 
turned the tables upon him and put mat- 
ters right, by decreeing that he was to 
surrender to the boy the sum of Pagodas 
9,000, being the amount he liked, and 
to keep for himself the balance of 1,000 
Pagodas, which he did not like, and was 
ready to offer the boy. Based, as it was, 
upon the strict letter of the contract 
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relied ^on by tbe Defendant Mmself, he 
was oblllged qhietly to submit to this judg- 
ment, though so little eo his 'taste* 



.VIII. 

THE THIEF BETkAYED BY HIS OWN 
fiQNDUCt 


^ LEARNED man whor, ^ad gone 
^ abroad in quest of wealth, and was 
returning home with<all his earn ings, 
was waylaid by a thief as he was nearing 
his village, and eased of his, bundle. Tke 
aggrieved persoq complained to Mariada 
Raman who summoned the thief and 


questioned him, but the latter swore that 
he knew nothing. Suspecting that he 
had an arch-rogue to , deal with, and 
determined to elicit the truth by a 


stratagem, Mariada Raman made believe 
to dismiss the case, and sent the parties 


to their respective homes ; but unknown 
to the thief, he sent a couple of spies, in 
disguise, to shadow him and report en 
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his conduce. sooner did •the thief 
return.l&ome, 'thaH his wife eagerly ques- 
tioned him as to the is»ue of*the a^air in 
respect of which he had been summoned, 
whgn the thief replied Xhgt he 4iad suc- 
ceeded in getting off by swearing that he 
knew not'liijpg of the matter. This col- 
loquy being reported to J&ariada Baman, 
he immediately sent for the thief, and 
besides making him disgorge his plunder, 
’iodicted^condign punishment upon him. 



.IK.. 

THE FALSE WITNESSES EXPOSED BY 
THEIB^ OWN QO'nDJJOT. 

^ CERTAIN jperson about tp start on a 
prolonged pilgrimage to Benares 
I' and other hol^r places, doposited 
with a merchant for safe custody, during 
his absence, a valuable ruby, v^hsch he' 
did not care either to leave at home, or 
to carry on his person. On his return 
from pilgrimage, some four years later, 
he claimed his ruby back from the mer- 
chant, but t£e latter, wjshing to appro- 
priate the jewel to himself, replied that 
he had already returned the ruby in the 
presence of three witnesses ; and to sup- 
port him in his falsehood, he hired his 
own washerman, barber, and potter, who 
were u nder obligations to him, and were 
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prepared to support him through thiclp 
and thin. Unde* these circumstances^ 
the depositor complained to l^riada; 
BamaD,and explained to him how* matters 
stood. The latter sent fo^ the Defendant- 
and his witnesses and, after recordingr 
their statements, caused them all to be 
placed apart at. a considerable distance, 
from one another, with directions to each 
of them to prepare a separate clay model 
*8howiiig the sjze and shape of the ruby 
referred ‘to, and to submit the same for 
his inspection. The Plaintiff and Defend* 
ant had no difficulty in preparing 
correct models, but the false witnesses 
who had never seen the gem*in question, 
had to draw entirely on their imagination,, 
and each submitted a model of a different 
size and shape. That of the washerman 
was a striking likeness of the stone on 
which he habitually washed clothes^ 
while the barber’s was a replica of the- 
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whetstone on which he ground his razor, 

and the potter produced a model which 

bore a, salient resemblance to a brick. 

It was clear from this that none of the 

« 

witnessed had eFer '.set eyes on the raby 
they swore to have seen returned. 
Mariada Baman, according]^,' decreed 
the return of the gem, and awarded suit- 
able punishment to the <merchant and 
his witnesses for their deliberate men- 
•dacity. ^ « » ’ 



• X. 

THE BROKEN CROVKERY SEf OFF 
AGAINST THE PROOESSIO^AL 
ELEPHANf. 


il GENTLEMAN who desired to con- 
duct the wed^ng procession of his 
son with suitable splendour bor- 
ittwed,* from, its Mussalman owner, an 
elephant to accompany the procession. 
Luring the progress of the procession, the 
elephant died all of a sudden, through 
some cause unknown. The borrower, at 
once, went and explained tHe matter to 
the owner and offered to make reason- 
able compensation. The latter would not 
listen to this, but insisting on his own 
animal being restored alive, laid his 
complaint before Mariada Baman. 
Seeing how matters stood, -Mariada 
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Bamaa tcied his best to induce the com- 
plainant to accept compensation* .but to 
no purpose." He then postponed the case 
to the following (lay and dismissed the 
parties. < Mesj^ while, he sent for „the 
Defendant privately, and advised him 
not to appear at Court next dj^y*, until the 
Plaintiff should come in person and call 
him. He also directed hi|u to pile up all 
the old crockery he could collect in his 
house, behind his street door and ;.o leaye' 
it ajar, so that when the Plainti^came to 
call him,' iu a hurry, he might push the 
door open, and thus damage all the pots. 
As soon as this happened, the Defendant 
was to create as much din as possible so 
that all his neighbours might hear him, 
And he was then to charge the Plaintiff 
with having destroyed his family pots, 
which had descended from father to son 
for generations, and were, therefore, set 
store by. He was then to come to Marians 
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Baman and mak« his counter gsmplaint. 
Things* happen^ that way and the 
Defendant was even mpre persistent and 
emphatic than Plaintiff, in his demand 
that the identical pots should • be res- 
tored, safe and sound, and that no 
amount of money would compensate him 
for his loss.* Mariada BaiAan accordingly 
decided both of these preposterous claims 
by a mutual set offT decreeing that the 
‘damaged pots wiped obt the claim in 
respect 'of the dead elephant. Hence 
the well-known saying, uir&ni 

0U) a=iBiuiriu6Btl.i—^, 



XI. 


THE Lying debtor convicted out 

,0F HIS OWN XOUTH. 


^ HUSBANDMAN execut^ed* a bond 
Jl and borrowed a hundred Pagodas of 
“ a Chetti. On the latter claiming re- 
payment in due course, the debtor bade 
him call on the following day at his facui 
with the bond, yrhen he would discharge 
the amount due, with interest. The 
creditor, suspecting no harm, did so 
accordingly, when the debtor receiving 
the bond from his hands, on pretence of 
looking at the date, tore it to tatters at 
once, and threw the bits into the fire. 
The creditor, thereupon, complained to 
Mariada Baman, who sent for the debtor 
and questioned him. The latter denied 
ever having borrowed money, execu^sd 
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a bond, or torn it as alleged. iPismissing 
the parTies for the day, Mariada Bamaif 
sent for the Cbetti and, privately, asked 
him about the size of fhe bond alleged to 
have been destroyed. Tl\e ktter, creaking 
the truth, said it was about a span long, 
upon which ^Mariada Bamau advised him 
to say, when again questidued in the pre> 
seuce of the debitor on the following day, 
that it was a cubit ift length. The follow- 
ing day, accordingly, 4n the presence 
of the Defendant, Mariada Baman, after 
cautioning the FlaintiflT to speak the 
truth, asked him to specify the exact 
size of the bond. The Chetti having, as 
agreed upon, declared tbiit it was a 
cubit in length, the debtor, in an un- 
gi^arded moment, blurted out that it 
was an astounding lie, for, in fact, the 
bond was only a span in length, and 
added that a person who could swear 
sqich an audacious falsehood in a Court of 
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Justice, twas not entitled to be heard. 
This was exactly what, Mariada. Kamaii 
wished to elicit, ^»nd, being: satisfied that 
the JJefeiida?it’« denials were g^rossly un- 
true, he directed him to return the amount 
borrowed forth witli, with interest and 
also awarded him fitting punish uient, for 
the miscliief and perjury .committed by 
him, witli a view to escape his just 
obligation. 



SIL 


THE DISHONEST BROTHER EXI^OSED 
BY HIS SYMPATHY WITH A ^HIEF. 

J CEKITA-^IN father of • f'lUr 80118 
(lied, leavuig beliiiKl him a widow 
and these. sons. He had entrusted 
to his wife the key of a box eontainiiijf 
hi« vnluaibles including f^)ur costl}' gems 
worth 4.000 Pagodas, witjj instructions to 
keep tliein in her possession so long as 
the brothers lived in amity with her, 
and to hand over to each, one of the 
gems, in case the^ should disagree and 
choose to live separately. While they 
were living together, they were allowed 
to open the box and take out any money 
required for expenses, and availing him- 
self of one of these opportunities, the 
youngest brother abstracted one of the 
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gems, ^hich was still joint property, and 
"so committed theft. The loss being soon 
discovered/ charges and recrimination 
ensued, and the brothers, tired of jangling 
and wf&ngling among themselves, finally 
sought the interference of MariadaBaman. 
The latter, desiring to gain iin insight 
into their character and propensities, 
invited them to spend a. few days with 
him, and one night, in the course of con- 
versation, 'jelatld to them the fallowing 
tale : — 

Once upon a time, a certain royal 
princess, on her education being com- 
pleted, paid a visit to her preceptor, 
and asked' him to say what present 
be most acceptable to him, by 
way of Guru Dakshina or Preceptor’s 
Honorarium. The preceptor, overcome 
by her rare beauty and yielding to a 
•wicked impulse, begged her to give him a 
promise that she would grant whateyer 
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he might ask fqr, and after receiving 
this assiflience, he, mentioned the desire * 
of his heart. The priqcess,. faithful to 
her plighted truth, promised to gratify 
his desires, when the t^me arrirnd for 
her to consummate her marriage with 
her husbasid. Shortly afterwards, this 
opportunity occurred, wheft she informed 
her husband ho^ she had bound herself 
by a solemn promflse to her preceptor, 
and the latter, respecting/her truthfulness 
and honor, permitted her to go and fulfil 
her undertaking. On her way * to her 
preceptor, she was waylaid by a thief, 
who insisted on easing her of all her 
ornaments. She begged him to desist 
a while and promised to meet him on her 
return from her teacher, when she would 
voluntarily surrender, all her jewels. The 
thief then let her proceed on her way, and 
arriving at her preceptor’s, she declared 
her^ readiness to gratify him, and begged 
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to be released without Joss of time. The 
'preceptor was thoroughly overcome by 
the faithfulness , of her c.oiiduci, and 
abandoTiinj^^ Jiis evil desif^ns, jjave her 
his tuifjrial blq^jsin^ and dismissed her 
home. On her return, she came to the 
sp<»t where she had left the ‘thief, and 
be.u<L!ed liirn ^o take hjsr jewels. The 
thief, too, was over-a^\’ed l)y sucli an 
unique specimen of honorable corfduct 
and <>ivini^ up hVs evil intentions^ loruled 
her with costly presents in lieu of rob- 
bing; her, and most reverentially tookleave 
of her. Arrived at home, she related to 
her hushai'.d all that had hap])ened, and 
the latter, overjoyed at his wife’s fidelity 
and truthfulness, lionored her all tlie 
more. 

After concluding this story, Mariada 
Banian, questioned each of the brothers 
as to his opinion of which of the several 
characters struck them as most worth;^' of 
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admiration. The eldest nsmed th« precep- 
tor, tlie**^<v)nd tlici princess’ husband, and* 
the third tlie princess iiersetf whde the 
fourth and youngest ^^ave his verdict in 
favc^ur of the thief. Nob sponer ffad tlie 
brothers iriven their ansvve»s, than 
Mariada itauian came to tlve conclusion 
that tl\e youn^QSt was the most likely 
person to have, stolen the j?em as evi- 
denced b}^ his sympathy with the thief, 
iud soi^ii elicited his rto/ifessio?i by sub- 
jecting fiiin to a strict^ and sea^rchinj^ 
interrojiation. He recovered and restored 
the i/em to tlie three elder bro^ Iiers, and 
saw that the youngest did not. esc.ape the 
just punishment of his crime.* 



XIII. 


A WOULD-BE-WIFE-STEALER PoiLED. 
— < ♦ ■ — 

) H1^9BAND and wife, travelling by 
themselves far from their countryi 
were crossing a deep river,' the hus- 
band leading the way and the wife follow- 
ing. Unknown to them, a third person also 
started to ford the river at the same point 
and just behind cihe pair. As the woman 
came to the deeper portions of the stream, 
she had to raise her garments to preserve 
them dry. On one of these occasions, 
the stranger espied a mole on her leg, 
and as soon ^as all the parties reached 
the opposite bank, he put forward an 
impudent claim, saying that the woman 
was his wife, and thus quarrelling with 
One another, the parties arrived before 
Mariada Raman. The latter called upon 
the rival claimants to adduce evidence to 
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support their claims, upon which the real 
husband confessed his inability to cite 
witnesses, as he was far away from his 
country. The false Claimant, hdwev^r, 
while admitting*, likewise, his in^ility to 
adduce oral testimony, relied upon his 
knowledge of tlie mole on one of the 
woman’s lisgs, a mark »which only a 
husband, and no other person, could be 
acquainted with aifd he begged that the 
• woman might be stripp^Jd, and examined 
by one 6f her own sex. This shameless 
and impudent suggestibn caused great 
suspicion in Mariada Raman’s mind. He 
accordingly sent for the public Execu- 
tioner, and thus commanded, him. “ You 
know who the afbandoned wretch is, that 
desires to outrage female chastity. Lead 
him away, and decapitate him forthwith.’* 
The stranger and false claimant literally 
felt his head wobble on his shoulders 
upon hearing this threat, which, with his 
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guilty coyscience, he ap(>lied to himself. 
He fell prostrate before ^Mariada ,Raman, 
confessed the falsehood of his claim, and 
e^plairfed how he kad been enabled, to 
Bupport^it. Mariada RAman was thus 
able to restore tlie wife to her legitimate 
husband, and to award substantial punish- 
ment to the pretender. 



XIV. 


TEE 'RIGHT DROMIO DISCOVERED BY 
ARTI^CE. * 


1 HUSBANDMAN’S youthful wife, who 

q* bel()iiged to another part of the 

* • 

country tthan where the husband 
dwelt, had been fetched home to her 
parents’ house for a short stay. On her 
’ ereturik being delayed, the husband went 
to her place, and aske^ her parents to 
sernl her along with him. 1?hey were 
quite willing, and accordingly consulted 
their purohit upon*an auspicious day for 
the return journey. The l&tter declared 
that that being Navami or the 9th day of 
the fortnight, was an unlucky day, 
but that the next day would answer very 
well. The husband, was informed of 
this, but would not listen to advice, 
%nd saying how could the day of the 
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fortnight^cor anything ^Ise stand in the 
Way of one's taking one’s own wife'home, 
insisted on returoitng.at once, and was 
ix>9St reWctantly, allowed to do so, but his 
foolhardy conduct, was fraught with seri- 
ous consequences. On the way, having to 
answer the calk of nature, he left his wife 
under a tree, and went aside a short dis- 
tance, when Navami Purufha (the deity 
who presides over the 9th day of the 
fortnight) appeared on the scene, exactly 
like the husband in form, stature and 
voice, and coming up to the wife he led 
her away, the latter fully believing that 
she was following her own husband. 
When the husband returned, he missed 
his wife under the tree, but looking 
up the road, found to his amaze- 
ment and horror, that she was following 
an exact double of himself, at a short 
distance. He gave them chase, and 
overtook them soon after, and claimed 
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his wife whereat, his duplicate turned 
round* Upon him, and questioned his 
sanity, because, as belaid,* no ope who 
had not absolutely taken leave bf^lSs 
senses, could mistake another’s ^ife for 
his own. Quarrelling in this manner, 
they arrived before Mariada Baman, and 
made their respective «representations. 
The latter referred to the woman for a 
solution of the difficulty, but she confess* 
*ed her Jnability to decide the point, as 
the two’persons were as,like one another 
as a pair of twins, and added that she 
looked to the Judge to help her out of her 
own difficulty. Mariada Baman who felt 
confronted with a most difficult problem, 
and was at his wit’s end how to proceed 
in the matter, sent the parties home for 
the day, and inwardly prayed to God 
for guidance, when a happy thought 
struck him. He caused an earthen jug 
ot ** khooja ** to be prepared, with a 
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narrow ndck not wide enough to admit 
one’s thumb, and next dny, lie summoned 
the parties afld dei»lHred that he would 
gVvf his verdict in favour of the claimant 
who succeeded r.in effecting his ingress 
nto the jug and issuing out of it a (rain, 
with no damage to himself, or to the 
vessel. This, a» veritable . passage of a 
camel through the eye of a neeille, was 
more than human gymnastics could 
achieve, and the* husband accordingb' 
gave up his cause for lost. Navami 
Purusha, on the other hand, who was 
an immortal, and was able to perform 
miracles, succeeded in achieving this 
marvellous feat, and it became clear to 
Mariada Baman, that it was he that was 
falsely claiming the other’s wife, as 
nothing short of supernatural ability 
could have helped to bring about a like* 
ness so striking, salient, and wonderful 
between two persons. Mariada. Baman 
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accordingly did 4ue honor to* Navami 
Purual^ who canfessed that he hadf 
acted thus, by way^ tof teachit^ the 
husbandman a better regard to ortho^H^f 
customs, and the advice, of elderiir The 
wife was accordingly restored to tier 
husband, find Navami Purusha compli- 

e % 

mented Mariada, Haman pn his remark- 
able sagacity in. unraveling this mystery. 



XV. 


THE, BXTORTIQNATE INN-KEEPER, 
OR THE BITER BIT 


^ FAMISHED traveller arrived at a 
A chuttram, and tendered the Brah- 
min woilian, who kept an eating 
house therein, four (quanta, and declaring 
that he was dying of hunger, begged her 
to give him, at ouce, a mouthful' of rio3, 
** no bigger” said be, “than a lime” : (erjiv 
tSA^iiariuatski meaning of course, 
that a little would appease his hunger. 
The woman, taking him at his word, 
placed on a leaf before him a small lump 
of boiled rice'no bigger than a lime in size. 
The traveller demurred to this and urged 
that he was not to be taken au pied de la 
lattre, that he spoke of the size of a lime, 
only by way of euphemism, and that the 
quantity served up was ridicutovdy 
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inadequate to keqp body and suuUogether. 
The wiTinan, honsever, declined to give* 
him any more food, andtstoutly maintain- 
ed that ahe bad ftllfilled. her part* of^JsAr 
coiitract. The traveller^ accodingly, 
went up to Mariada Baman and sued for 
the recoterjr of his monpy. Mariada 
Baman seiit fof the woiqkn, and asked 
her if it was trpe that she had agreed to 
give him Soiled rice as big as a 

*l^me — ^and on her reply^g in the affirma- 
tive, he *asked her if she had kept her 
word. In reply to this, she ran home, 
fetched the leaf containing the small 
lump of rice and exhibited it exultantly. 
Mariada Baman, however, proved “ one 
too many ” foi her, and completely 
knocked the ground from under her feet, 
by decreeing that as there was not a 
single in it, that was as big as a 

lime, the woman should either supply a 
single grain of rice as big as that fruit, or 

* 4 
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refund tLe traveller hia money. Hence 
the money went to its rightful owner, and 
the adage wns verified that “ under the 
will fall its own fruit.” 



XVI. 

• THE BIlfG RESTORED. 


CEBTAIN person, pToceedinjbK<«b a 
[* wedding, borrowed* a golden ring 
of a^friend. The owner, finding the 
ring on tbd borrower’s • finger, a few 
days later, askfed for ittf return, when 
the latter, who had qot the faintest ghost 
of any such intention, repudiated the 
ld!an potat-blank, and roUndly donounced 
him as a liar. The owner, then, had 
recourse to Mariada Baman, who sum- 
moned and questioned the borrower; 
but the latter characterized it as a most 
shameless and ipipudent claim. There 
being no witnesses on either side, and 
wishing to ascertain the real truth of the 
matter, Mariada Baman sent for a third 
person to test and weigh the gold, saying, 
as he handed him the ring, that he 
would, under the circumstances, divide 
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the value of the ring equally between the 
rival claimants. He, however, first took 
care to conveyua secret hint to the 
^‘^iator to rub away as much gold as be 
coul(f fh the process of testing it uu the 
touchstone, and to under-estimate both 
its quality and value, and he sent a peon 
along with the parties, ta observe what 
occurred. As the mediator was rubbing 
away too much gold, the real owner kept 
protesting againnt this spoliation, and 
when he heard , the quality and value 
under-estimated, he fairly broke down, and 
began to weep, while, the borrower 
remained mute,and quite unconcerned, ajf 
the while. 'Upon their respective demea- 
nors being reported to iHariada Baman, 
he at once spotted the black sheep, and 
restored his ring to the complainant. 
Herein was verified the saying, that illx 
gotten gold has neither quality nor value. 

(o) 



XVII. 


THE FOWL THIEF BETRA TS HER^iK 


^ WOMAN*S fowl was stolen by her 
^ neigh|x>ar, who caught it on its 
straying into her house, and im- 
mediately cooked and made a meal of it. 
The owner had seen the bird enter the 


Imuse of her neighbour, and its non- 
return questioned her about it, ^but the 
culprit swore, by all the gods in the crea- 
tion, that she had never set eyes on it. The 
owner, thereupon, complained to Mariada 
Baman, and the thief still persisting in her 
protestation of innocence, and there be- 
ing no evidence, Mariada Baman dismiss- 
ed the parties home. He was, however, 
determined upon getting at the root of 
the matter, and hit upon a piece of acting 
which would throw the thief off her guard. 
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if thief she was, as h4 more t);iian half 
suspected. Just as the two women were 
^eavinfr the Court, 'and *in a voice loud 
eiftr.rg]}^ to be heard by them, Mariada 
Baman addressed the following words to 
those present in Court. “ Has (here ever 
been seen suuh impudence* <on the part 
tif a woman, Vho aftei' stealing and 
eating up her neighbpurV fowl, has the 
effrontery to appear in Court actually^ 
with a feathej: 6f the slaughtei^d fotf^l 
sticking on her head, and then to deny 
all knowledge of the crime imputed to 
her !” This game of bluff, fortunately, met 
witn success^ for as soon as the words 
reached her ears, the ^stupid thief fell 
headlong into the snare set for her, and 
imagining that she had been detected, at 
once, passed her hand over her head to see 
if the fowl’s feather was sticking to it. This 
settled matters for Mariada Baman, who 
at once concluded that she had appfo- 
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priated the stray ,fowl and subjeeting her 
to a dole interrogation, forced the truth* 
from between her lips^ He, therefore, 
inflicted a heavy 'fine upon the^thleV* 
wh(^ in addition, was also qrdered ttJ com- 
pensate the owner for the loss of her fowl, 
and thus taught an abiding lesson that 
magna est veritag et prevail. 



li 

ItitS^lSHONESTKOMATIENTBAPPJED. 

■ — 

^ BBAHMAN about to start o,n a pilgri- 
A mage, placed the savin^gs oi a life- 
^ time of beggary, amounting to 1,000 
star pagodas, in a br^s pot, and filling 
the vessel with dboll, carried it with the 
aid of his wife to'the house* of auKomatV, 
in whom he reposed implicit confidence, 
and left it with him, with a request not 
to touch the contents, but to return it to 
him on hu coming Sack. One night, 
there was an unexpected, inflow of guests 
at the Eomati’s house, and as the stock of 
dholl in hand ran short, and it was too late 
to resort to the bazaar, the Eomati bade 
his wife bring the brass pot left with him 
by the Brahman, intending to borrow 
therefrom what was urgently wanted, lAid 
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to replace it before the return of the 
Brahman. On tho vessel being fetched* 
and emptied of its contents, (there fell a 
regular shower of star pagodas on tKe tpp^ 
of the dholl. The Komatis— husbaTitl^'and 
wife — were delighted at this unexpected 
find, and* after appropriating both the 
dholl and the pagodas, fill/d the pot again 
up to the brimy as before but minus the 
pagodas. When tiie Brahman and his 
‘wife returned^froni theijr pilgrimage, and 
got back their deposit,^ they were dis- 
mayed to find that tlieir gold liad dis- 
appeared. They sat in stony amazement 
for a long while, end then went to the 
Komati and appealed to him, shrieking 
for all they were worth, in the most pite- 
ous and heart-rending tones to return 
their gold. Their expostulations, how- 
ever, fell upon deaf ears, for the Komatis 
persisted in maintaining that they had 
returned the deposit intact, and knew 
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nothing about the gold. , The Brahmans 
‘thereupon carried their tale of' woe to 
Mariada Baman,r who- cast about in his 
•mind for a way of arriving at the truth, 
and '^his at length inspired with a ha^ppy 
idea. He had recourse to the following 
artifice. He paused a huge yvidlcer-work 
figure to be fashioned like a giant, and 
concealing a man within it bade the 
Homati and his wife carry the figure on 
their heads roun^ a temple and svrear to' 
the truth of their allegations. The 
Komatis after bathing, lifted the wicker- 
frame on their heads and with trembling 
limbs (“ conscience - doth make such 
cowards of ’us all**), were carrying it 
round the temple. When they had come 
about half way round, the husband, 
who had by that time become a prey to 
indescribable fear, addressed the wife in 
these words: — *‘Alas! what have we 
done ! We have been compelled to swesr 
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to falsehood I ][ do not knoav \rhat 
misfortpues would befall us on this’ 
account!” He thus^ unwasily, walked 
into the trap set for him by the ^udge, » 
little dreaming of the dixe^ consequencea 
of this outburst of compunction. The spy 
concealedT within the wicker-frame, heard 
these words and.reported t,hem to Mariada. 
Baman who thereupon extorted the truth 
from the lips of tlie Homatis — ^restored 
Ids gold to the Brahmap, and punished 
the former suitably. Here was an in- 
stance of the saying that Heaven beara 
witness on the side of truth and justice. 



T^E ORAIN-VEJUtDOR BROUGHT 
TO ^ ms SENSES. 

— ■ ♦ . - 

^ CGBiRTAIN merchant, in need^ of paddy, 
^ called upon a cultivator, who 
offered to sell the same, and asked 
for a sample. The vendor accordingly 
brought a Kurun^ (1^ markals s 3 .Madras' 
measures) of pfiddy in a small basket. 
The merchant on seeing it asked, if the 
vendor had any other paddy* to which 
the latter replied that* he had not, and 
that he could give him no other paddy 
whether he bought for a single pagoda 
or for 10 pagodas. The merchant (con- 
cluding that all the paddy the vendor had 
was of the sort exhibited, advanced the 
vendor 10 pagodas, and proceeding to his 


* Meaning any other sort. 
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bouse with his ^pack-bullock, ^required 
him to fbeasure out his money’s worth of’ 
paddy. The vendor offered him the same 
small basketful of paddy he had sUbwn as * 
a sample, and upon the .merchant E’sking 
whether that was all he would give 
for 10 pagodas, answered him in the 
affirmative,' an4 relied on Bis former state- 
ment, before the money was advanced, to 
the effect that he h&d no other paddy^ * 
•'^hether the purchase was to be for a 
single pagoda' or for 10 pagodas. The 
merchant, finding him obstinately un- 
yielding, complained to Mariada Baman, 
and the latter after* questioning the par> 
ties, resolved to teach the»Defendant a 
lesson in reason'and common sense. He 
declared that it would take a month to 
pronounce a decision in the case, and 
that in the meantime, both Flaintifi* and 

* The Tender was trying to make out that what he 
meant was that he had no more paddy than that ex- 
hj})ited as a sample. 
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Defendant were to eat at one house, aud 
* at the former’s expense. He bade the 
Plaintiff, after each meal, to give the 
Defendant (urfi^ir/ssih) half the cooked 
He also^sent for him in private, 
and advised him to take care that while 
he himself had a full meal, the Defendant 
got no more than the half^of a single grain 
■of toiled ricef and was thus practically 
kept without bite or sup, until he should 
turn more amenable to reasoQ. The' 

I c 

Plaintiff having; scrupulously conformed 
to Mariada Baman’s private advice, 
the Defendant who was having a very 
uncomfortable time ' of it, soon found 
himself in such case, that fearing a 
filow process of being slarved to death, 
he complained to Mariada Baman. Ques- 
tioned about it the Plaintiff declared 
that, in strict accordance with Mari- 
ada Baman’s injunctions, he was giving 
Defendant half the rice (e>r/gth) that 
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was cooked, but^ that the latter would 
not eat* it, while cthe Defendant urged 
that what was offere4 was only the 
half of a single grain of boiled rice and 
demjinded to know how one was to live 
on it. The Plaintiff having retorted 
that he vrho jcould offer a small sample 
of paddy as 10 pagodas* worth, could 
not consistently complain if he was served 
with a half (fir/sti) fbr a meal. Mariada 
Baman,c thereupon, decreed that the 
Defendant should either give the Plaintiff 
reasonable quid pro guo for his money 
at market rates, or live upon such food 
as the latter chose to give him for 
the space of a month. The alterna- 
tive proved such a ** facer,” that the 
Defendant was fain to climb down, 
sing small, and agree to give the mer- 
chant full value for his money. In this 
tale, was vended the saying, that what 
would not yield to the auaviter in modus 
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could be overcome by ^ the fortiter in retn 
or, in homelier languaf^e, that those who 
-will not listen, will have to /eel. 



XX. 

THE EAR-BINQ -tAIEF UNMAgKED. 


^WO travellers happened to sleep in a 
Ml chuttmm, side by side, and facing 
i each other. The one that lay on his 
left side, was a light fingered gentleman, 
and removed the left ear-ring of the other 
«(who of coarse lay on f^is right side) and 
transferred it to his OW41 right ear. The 
owner missing his ear-ring, and finding 
the other wearing it, taxed him with 
having stolen it, and the latter relying on 
the absence of evidence ofi either side, 
retorted by a stmilar accusation. Wrang- 
ling in this manner, both the disputants 
appeared before Mariada Baman. The 
owner of the eai>ring preferred his com- 
plaint, and the thief replied by a counter- 
<2pmplaint. Mariada Baman rose equal 
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to the occasion and called upon the par* 
iijes to lie down in the same way as they 
had done at £he chuUvam ; and on their 
’complying, he at once concluded who the 
thief was, for the defence theory was 
completely upset by the position of the 
parties. The , Defendant haying lain on 
his left side, it of course impossible 
for any one to remove bis left ear-ring 
without disturbing Him. Having thus 
scented the truth, Mariada Saman caused “ 
the ear-ring to be restored to its owner, 
and sentenced the thief to six months* 
imprisonment and two dozen lashes. The 
latter, who richly deserved all be got, 
WAS very sorry that he bad not lied more 
artistically, and most rueiiilly recognized 
his neglect of the maxim, that the liar 
must needs be consistent, in order to be 
believed. 



XXI. 

THE CATTLE THIEF DETECTED. 



t wo cow*herds bad their cattle stands 
cldlse.to one another, and one of 
I theca, who had offbn occasion to 
absent hicaselfi used to request the other 
to look after his b^rd during bis absence. 
*Pn on^ of these occasions, the resident 
cow-heM took advantage of the other's 
absence, and substituted three df bis bull- 
calves for a sinailar number of his 
neighbour’s heifecSb Some time later, the 
absentee’s herd was totally destroyed by 
cattle disease.* He then fell upon evil 
days, was reduced to want, and was com- 
pelled to live by expedients. He, one 
day, begged the other to give him some 
milk to drink. Upon the latter offering 
hjm some, he at once declared that it 
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tasted like the milk of his cows, and 
cjjarged the other befoie Mariada £aman 
with having >stole(i them. The thief, of 
Vourse,' -denied the charge, and challeng- 
ed the complain ajit to adduce evidence 
in support of his accusation. Asked how 
he could identify his cow fvonti merely 
twisting its milk,' the complainant answer- 
ed that he had a peculiarly keen sense of 
taste, which enabled bim to make the 
identification. Mariada Baman wIiq natUT 
rally, desired to test so wildly improba- 
ble and incredible a story, and to judge 
whether absolute reliance can be placed 
on the Plaintiff’s words, adjourned the 
case for 15 days, and in the meantime, 
caused three beds to be '-prepared with 
different kinds of manure, namely, cow- 
dung, sheep-dung, and rubbish, and sow- 
ed a crop of greens thereon. When the 
latter were ready to gather, he caused 
them to be cooked and served to the rival 
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claimants, together with curds tprepared 
from a*compound«of cow's milk, sheepjs- 
milk and buffaloe’s* mi]jE. ^he thief fell 
to with alacrity, ate the food voraciously^ 
and pronounced .it espellent ; but the 
real owner turned up his nose at the re- 
past, dectar^d that the vegetables had 
been grown with three different kinds of 
manure, and tt\e curds obtained from as 
many different sorts of milk. Mariada 
*jtamat|, finding that the complainant did 
in realit'y possess the extraordinary sense 
of taste claimed by him, began* to ques- 
tion the thief in a searching manner, when 
the latter at once confessed his guilt and,, 
it is superfluous to add, received his due 
meed of punishment. Here was an illus- 
tration of the saying that, sooner or later » 

‘ murder will out.’ 
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FHBFACE TO THE FlkST EDITION. ' 

L- • 

Every natioDi whether tir.oient or modern, has* 
had , and continues te have, its^ own peculiar 
wit and humour, .^op^s fables, whi^h were 
written 600 yeara before Christ, are, perhaps, 
the Earliest existing example^ of witty stories of 
the West intended to instruct mankind. Side by 
side with these^ables similar stories have existed in 
India for imparting education. I^hese, after under- 
going great alteraldons, have heen handed down to 
the present daj' in the Hitoptidei'a 

•and KalhctBarUaagara. In the sixth century A.D. 
3)6 ceTabrated« Sassiinian* Kinfif Nushirvan 
had these tales translated in^ Penlavi and the 
Westenn nations copied these tales. This goes far to 
prove that India was the home of wit and humour. 

Almost all Hindu pvonarchs have had jesters 
attached to their Courts. The naipf s of Birbal and 
Bilhana are known Jio every one. Our present-day 
Zamindars maintain jesters to please them in their 
leisure hours. In almost every Sanskrit drama 
the fool acts a prominent part. The fool in the* 
Toy-eari is a character whom every student of 
radian literature should be proud to know. Thus 
the Court Jester Is a very ancient institution and 
hA not yet died out, as f^r as India is conoemed. 



Some of the Indian wits, are great men who 
tee still remembered for their works. Birbal was 
a. great wit w}io flojirished in the court of the 
, Moghal jBimperor Akbar and his sayings are cur- 
rent in Northern India. TennAUrftma is the Birbal 
of Southern India} and his sayings are current in 
every South Indian household. He wgs a native 
of the village ot Tenali, in the K^itna District, 
and flourished, according to popular l^nds, dur- 
ing the time of the great Vjijayanagara King, 
Krishnadeva Raya, the AIbka of Southdlrn India. 
The Yijayanagara Empire in his dme comprised! 
the whole of Southexti India south of tlie Tunga- 
bhadra, e]if[f»nding Uong the eastern ceast up to 
Yizagapatain. Timma Arasu was the great com- 
mander and minister under this Yijayanagar 
sovereign. King Krisnadeva and his minister 
Timma Arasu are known to the people of Southern 
India by the name of the Soiymr and Appayi — 
Bayair being the sovereign and Appeji the minis*- 
ter. Krishnadeva was a great builder of temples 
'and all the grand halls known as “ thousand pillar 
mandapas ” and the big front gopuras that we see 
at Oonjeeveram, Ohidambaram, Tiruvannamalai,i 
Srirangam, Bames’varam, Jambukes’varam and 
other places were built by bim. He wap a grmt 



patron of letters ; tke cup-shaped coin known as 
the ** ^matanka " tn^ gererally Mieved for a 
long time to be the *oqina issued by the hero 
of the Ra/maytma * was really the medal* 
issued by this Yijayanagar monarch for presents* 
tion to learned men. He was a great con- 
queror an^ his journeys were always distinguish- 
ed by rich Jibnefactions to ^paiTning in various 
places in his victorious tours.* 

The majority of the Yija3'anagara inscriptions 
04 tke walls of the ^outh Indian Temples and 
> Jihe great portion of the Yijayanagara copper-plate 
grants belong to this moharch, and they give 
away villages, lands, privile^ and gold to temples 
and to learned Brahmans. Host of the copper- 
plate grants of this monarch allude to the ceremony 
of tulabharat i.s., bis having weighed himsdf 
against gold in the scales and presented bis weight 
in that metal to Brahmans. In every grant of 
his there is dear indication that he was a lover of 
justice and a patron of learning and the arts. 

Tenndlirdma flourished in the court of this 
king and was his favourite jester. He is also 
said to have been acomposer of Tdugu verses. As 
i|8ual with jesters everywhere, Tennfllirflma enjoy* 
ed manji privileges in Kissh^eva’s court. Many 
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practical joKes fathered upon this jester are extant 
Southern India. • * 

A Tamil book called f^e/MMliraman Kathai 
4X>ntains ^ collection of nineteen stories regarding 
him. Tvro of these are too vulgar forjthe culti- 
vated taste and are oiAitted from this translation. 
Bven the rest are scarcely up to the mark of a 
renowned court jester whose name lias almost 
passed into a proverb. A few would even appear 
to be incredible, and their genuineness may be 
doubted. But such as theyare, they aie evidence 
of popular taste, and for that reason interesting. 

Being intended to Iw a faithful* renderibg, the* 
language of the book«may show many lapses from 
good idiom and offend the cultured ear. I can only 
ask the indulgence of the reader, and trust that 
the book will please in spita pf that defect. 

I am extremely obliged to M.B.By. Y. S. Sri- 
nivasa Sastriyar, b.a.. Head Myter of the Hindu 
High School, Triplicane, for the valuable assistance 
he baa rendered to me in correcting the proofs 
ikhen the book was passing through the press. 

Madbab. S. M. NATESA SASTBI. 

■ < ♦ 
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BSOOMINQ A PROFE^NAL JESTER. 


I N the*northern country, there is a vil- 
lage named Tenn&li. In it was 
born a Biihmait boy named B&ma. 
Once a SanydaP^ met this boy in the 
* street* and wondering ^at his beauty and 
rare qualities, taught hijn a certain incan- 
tation and said: — **My dear fellow, if 
you, in the cdUrae of a single night, repeat 
this incantation in the presence of the 
goddess £&li three crores *of times, she 
will appear befbre you with her one thou- 
sand faces. If you be not overcome with 
fear of her presence, you can secure froirf 
her whatever boons you may desire.'* 
From that day Bftma was waiting for an 


O 


* A religious mendioant* 
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auspicious time to go to "the £&li Jicmple 
near his village. .And' duly as the time 
^ame, he stood before the goddess and 
repeated the incantation as he had been 
taught. At the^jftd Kftli appeared before 
him with her one thousand faces, two 
hands and fearful shape. The little fellow, 
however, was notf at all afraid, but laughed 
at the goddess. Whereupon KAli asked 
him in a stern voice, “Why do you laugh?” 
And R&ma replied “ Mother, we men 
have each but orte nose and two hands ; 
yet when we catch cold, we find ifvery 
difficult to blow our single nose with our 
two hands. If ever you, who have one 
thousand noses, should suffer from cold, I 
wonder how little those two hands will 
avail you ! ” Pleased at the lad’s wit, the 
goddess said “ Ah boy ! inasmuch as you 
have jested with roe you shall from this 
day become a jester— FtfeitoiaOT*.” And 
the boy said readUy “ Mighty goddess. 
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you l\3ve giveip me a very fine boon. If 

I read my title from right to left I am a 

jester, and if from'l^t to right, I am 

jester still.”* The goddess was all the 

mbre pleased at this and said : — 

“ For^yoar intelligence you shall be a 

court-jestef and all in the king’s assembly 

shall ever praise you for*yoar wit.” After 

having said bo, J;he goddess vanished. 

And B&ma ever since that day attained 

*more*apd mere celebrity as a jester and 

at last reached the couf t of Bdyar\ and 

continued to live there. 

* The Tamil word for jester—d9«t.^Q9-— reads the 
ggma from left to rigfit or from right to left, like the 
English word level, • 

t The Bayar, King KrishnadeTa R&^a of the Vijaya* 
nagar family who rOigned about the beginning of the 16tb 
century A.D. at Hampi. 


II. 


EBOAPINO FBDU T^E PUNISHMENT 
^OF BEING TBAiiPLED BY AN ELE- 
PHANT. 

■ — 

O NE day Tenn&lir&ma incurred the ex- 
treme displeasure of the ^fdlyar for 
overdoing his part. The Bd/yar was 
much enraged and condemned Tenn&li- 
rftma to be trampled by an elephant. 
The servants of the palace^ took^kim to* 
an open plain outside the city, dug a deep 
pit and buried him in it, leaving only his 
face projecting above ground. They 
then returned to the city to fetch an ele- 
phant for trdading over the criminal’s 
head. In the interval a hump-backed 
washerman happened to pass that way, 
tod he asked the jester « Why, sir, do 
you stand thus buried?” Tennftlir&ma 
replied ”I have had a bad hump-back 
for a very long time. To make my body 
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Straight, a doctor left me biuied herjs 
thus. . I have losl my curve aud become 
Straight now. Y9U*cAi di^ me up an^ 
see for yourself whether it is so or not.” 
The washerman did achordingly, and not 
seeing any bend in the jester^s body, beg- 
ged to be lJuried in the ,prit, so that his 
body might become ereet too. Tenn&li- 
T&ma was not Slov^ to comply with this 
request, and returned to the Jidyar with 
Ithe WSjShernaan’s bun^lle. Tlte RAyar 
asked : — " How now ! Tenn&lirAma here ! 
Hid I not order you to be trampled to 
death ? ” The jester replied with a cool 
obeisance So’it was ordered, but an 
honest washerman has obligingly taken 
my place, and left this bundle in my keep- 
ing.’* The RAyar laughed heartily and, 
excused his jester. 




SSOAPINQ FROli^ THE PXmiSEMENT 
cOF BEI^Q OUT OFF BY THE HWOBD. 


ji NOTHER day Tenn&lirftma commit* 
ted a serious blander in jesting, and 
• the Rdyar was much enraged. He sent 
for two soldiers, and making over the 
jester to them, he saCd : “ Here ! take 
this knave out of our presence, and cut 
off his head by your swords/’ The sol- 
diers carried him off accordingly, and as 
they were preparing for their cruel act, 
he spoke gently to Ijiiem: — “Anyhow 
you are both to cut me off. For the good 
of my soul, however, in the other world, 
you must allow me to go to yonder tank. 

1 shall stand neck-deep in the water and 
in that position contemplate God for one 
MtikUrta'* while you both watch me with 


* hours. 


l 
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drawn swords each on one side. When 
my contemplation is over each will take 
aim at the same inytapt, and cut off my 
neck with one fall sweep of hi» sword.’^ 
T^ey agreed to do so and he went and 
stood thus in the tank, and when the 
swords trece being aimed ^t his neck from 
both sides, he suddenly 'went down into * 
the water, and the sword of each soldier 
cut off the head df the other. Without 
.losing much time, Tennftlir&ma stood in 
the presence of the and to his ae* 

toni^hed queries, only offered this brief ex- 
planation .* ** The clumsy fellows ! they 
killed each other, •and let me escape.” 



IV. 

• 1 

^PPSARINQ WITH flIS HEAD 
OONCEADED. 


N0139EB time Tennftlirftma carried 
^ ^ his jesting too far, and the Rdyar 


said in anger; Wretch I do not show 
your hated head any more here, or it will 
*be off!” The jester withdrew at once, 


but re-appeared presently .with his head 
hidden in a large-moiithed water«pet. 


The whole court laughed aloud, and the ^ 
RAyar too joined,the laugh, on Hearing 
the jester’s defence uttered from within 


the strange hood : **1 trust my hated head 


does not offend your eyo any more." 


GETTING THE 8EJf TRIES WHIPPED. 
— — 

V 

O NCE there came to tl^e B&yai^s court 
certain Bhagavata dancers* from 
the Telugtt cquntrj. The Rdyar ordered 
a dance in *the palace arid gave orders 
to the sentries^ at the two gates not to 
let in Tenii&lirftma.* When the dance 
1 ^ going on inside, Tenn&Iirftma went 
to the &8t sentry and said : Only* 

allow me to go in. I shall give ^ou half 
of what I get.” He allowed him. And 
he said the same to tlie secopd sentry and 
thus went in. Then, taking aut a churn- 
dasher, which heihad brought with him 
concealed, he struck the dancer who was 


* A Bet of religious people who sing and dance and 
enact the scenes of Krishna’s life as depicted in the 
Bhdffavaia. This institution has gone out ot Togue 
totally now, and has been replaced hy what are called 
KdMJcshepaa^ in which some regions sto^ iaezpounded ' 
to the devout listeners with a little singing and some- 
time dancing. 
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playing the part of G(^ Krishna. The 

* actor set up a cry of paiu — ‘*%iyo ! ” 
And TennftUrftma remarked *’Fie ! Is this 
man Krishna ? He *is said to have re- 
ceived several^ blows from the chjim- 
dashers of many neat-herd maids. But 
how is it that you are not abli to bear 
one single blow, from my dasher ? ” On 
seeing him, the Rdyar said : ** How did 
he come in ? Give fiim 24 stripes with 
a whip.” Thus ordered he ; and wherf 

t * t 

*the jester was ^eing led out tb receive 
the stripes he asked the second sentry, 
** Have you not consented to receive half 
of what T get ? ” And he said “ True, so 
1 have.” “ 1 have received for present 
24 stripes. And half of^t — 12 stripes— 
you should receive” Thus saying, he 

• had the second sentry whipped, and also 
saw that the first sentry received the 
other 12, himself escaping without one. 


.VI. 

OBTAINING ABSdLUTS LICENSE TO 

MAKE JOKES. 

* 

^NE«di(^ Xenx&Iirftma thought within 
yJ himself— “However 'clever I may 
be, as the Bdyaf and his preceptor often 
get out of temper oh account of my jests, 
!«may fmy day get into serious trouble 
and evejf* lose* my life. '^Therefore, it is* 
safe to be provided beforehand with some 
means of escape.” Thus thinking he 
went to the preceptor of the Bdyar, and 
feigning great attachment to him for some 
days, secured his confidence. Then he 
said to the preceptor : — “ From the nor* 
them country, there have come to my . 
house a man and his wife. How can I 
describe the beauty of that woman ? 1 
do^ot believe that there is any woman 
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equal toiler ia all the countries.”* 

' Hearing this the prechptor said ; “ Will 
you contrive to nntrqduce me to her ?” 
The jester said : “ Her husband is always 
with her and sp it is very difficult. <*But 
if you attire yourself like a woman and 
come to my house after the lOth nd>likai,\ 
I shall^ without. arousing any suspicion iu 
her husband’s mind, arrange an interview 
between you.” After this he said the 
same thing to the Rdyar — that a woma U 

* In Hindu Geogr^hy 66 countries are enumerated* 
They are:— ^ 

(1) Angam ; (2) Arunam ; (3) Ayanti ; Andhram ; 

<5) Hadam ; (6) Ottiyam ; (7) Karusam ; (8) Kalingam } 
(9) Kannadam ; (10) Kannftdam ; (11) Kasam ; 
(12) Kasmiram ; (13) Kftiidftram ; (14) Kambojam ; 
(16) Eiratam ; (16) Euruku ; (17) Eudakam ; (18) 
Euntalam; (19) Euru; (20) Eulindam; (21) Euroharam; 
(22) Eekayam ; (23) Eeralam (24) Eonkanam ; (26) 
Eollam ; (2i6) Eosalam : (N) Btikntj ; (28) Bavinun ; (29) 
SaJayam ; (30) Singalam ; (31) Sindu ; (32) Sinam ; (33) 
Surasenam ; (34) Bolam ; (36) Sonakam ; (36) Diraridam : 
(37) Tuluyam; (38) Tenganam; (39) Nidadam; (40) 
Nepilam; (41) Papparam; (4^ Pallayam ; (43) Paneha* 
lam : (44) Pindiyam ; (46) Pulindam ; (46) Podam ; (47) 
Ma^idam; Maehoham ; (49) Maratam ; (60) Malai- 
yalam ; (61) Malayam ; (52) Yayanam ; (6^ Yugundham 
(64) Vangam ; (66) Vangalam; (66) Viaarbham. 

t Ndlihai in Tamil is the same aa Q^haWed in Bans- 
krit=^ minutes. 10th Ndlikai is 10 o’olodE. \ 



OBTAimra ucens^ id make jokob. 1& 

bad come to his bpuse, &c., &c.,-^«xactl 7 
as he said to* the preceptor. The 
Sdyar said: **Then suohti woman must be 
of service to me for once at least.’* The 
jester said : ** You had better come to my 
house to-night after the 15th ndlikai* 
putting on the dress of a woman. I shall, 
before that time, have got everything 
ready.” The preceptor came at the fixed 
time. The jester arranged a cot 
tmd a •cushion in a room and made 

•e • 

him lie there. The • Rdyar^ came* 
after. . The jester took him to that very 
room and said : — The woman about 
whom I spoke is iirthis room. You can 
go in.” As soon as he saw th4 R&yar well 
in, the jester closed the door and secured 
it on the outside. And inside when the 
men met with amorous intentions each * 
taking the other to be a woman, the^dyor 
came to know his preceptor, and the 
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^ preceptor the RAyar. Soth were ashamed. 
They became farious with Teni>4lirhma 
and asked *him "td gpen the door. He 
would not do so for a very lon^; time At 
last they spoke Street words and implored 
him. Then Tennklirhma said to both of 
them : — Whatever faults Tmay commit 
from to-day with regard to either or both 
of you, if you both promise, in the name 
of God, to excuse those faults up to the 
limit of a hundrpd for each day;* I shadl 

‘open thp door ."“And they both solemnly 
swore to the effect. Then Tennhlir&ma 
opened the door and sent them away 
with many apologies*' 


CAUTEBIZATIOJlt O^BBA^HMANS. 


W HEN the mother of Xhe RAyar was 
about to die, she wanted a mango 
fruit to ea^ ; but before it 'Was brought 
she expired. The RAyar* was very sorry 
that he was not able to fulfil the last 
wishes of his rapther, and sending for 
sbme Br|hmai\s, he snid^to them : — ** My 
mother set her heart on a mango fruit* 
but died before it was given her. By 
what means can I appease her soul?" 
To this, they repHhd: — “If you make 
mango fruits of gold and present them as 
gifts to Br&hmans on the occasion of the 
annual ceremony of your mother, her 
soul will be pacified." The RAyar be- * 
lieved it and made the gifts accordingly. 
Next day Tennklirkma invited to his 
hoase all those Brahmans who had 
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received such gifts sayipg that the annual 
ceremony of his raothVr was taking place 
in his house. There heated the handle 

c 

of an iron ladle and cauterized each guest 
in two plsces. They all went sway 
weeping and reported the matter to the 
RSyar, The Rdyar sent j^or Tennkli* 
rftma and said^ Why did you do this 
outrageous act ? ” He said : “ My mother 
in her last moments was suffering from 
convulsions in her hands and feet. 
‘Cauterizing wss recommended But 
before the hot handle of the iron ladle 
could be brought she expired. To ap> 
pease her soul, 1 acted in this manner.” 
On hearing' this explanation the Rdyar 
laughed long and loud. ' 


KEARINfi A 


I COL^. 


— ■ ♦ » 

flAHE RAyar got a supply of colts and 
distributed them all in his town at 
the rate of one colt for each house. He 
also ordered that every toiie who got a 
colt should receive three* pagodas month- 
ly for grass, gram and drugs for bringing 
• up the colt. Thus every one received a 
colt and began to bring up the animqj 
excellently. Teun&Iir&ma alone raised a 
small room shut up on all sides. He left 
the colt at large i^that room and opened 
a gap in the wall just opposite to its face, 
and inside th^ room he dug up a small 
pit. Every morning he went near this 
room with a handful of grass and fed thq 
animal through the slit by his own hands, 
and he poured a little water in the pit 
inside the room himself. He did this in 
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the evening also. In this way he con* 
verted the three pagodas which he 
received mokithly* for, rearing the colt 
to his 6wn use. 

Afcer three years the R&yar ordered 
all the townsfolk to bring and exhibit 
their colts. They brought tlreir colts as 
ordered. All the colts were fat and 
fleshy with shiny hair — some skipping, 
some dancing and some jumping and run- 
ning. Tenn&lir&ma alone did uo{; ‘bring 
the colt that had been given to him. 
Tlie Rdyar called him and asked : “ Why 
have you not brought your animal ? ” 
And he replied “ No *bne can approach 
and catch hotd of my colt. If you will 
give me the help oi the best of the Mu- 
hammadans* under you, 1 shall go and 
fetch my colt.” And the Rdyar gave 
him the desired help. The Muhamraa- 

* Ravutian in the original is valgar Tamil for a 
Muhammadan. It also means a liibbai — a recent oonvlMt 
to Islamism. ( , 
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dan chc^en for tkis dutj h&d a slender 
beard one cnbit long. The ^ster took 
him to where the .edit *was and asked 
him to look at it through the gap.* The 
Muhammadan did so, thrusting his face 
in the gap. The colt thought that grass 
was being offered to it, aifd bounding 
suddenly caught hold of die Muhamma* 
dan’s beard. * , 

The Muhammadan began to cry aloud 
^llah t .Allah ! Teny&lir&ma ran to 
the Rdyar at once and said : “ The colt 
has caught hold of your Muhammadan 
and will not leave him off : the poor man 
is crying piteously.”** The Rd^ar went to 
the spot accompanied by AppUji* and 
saw how the colt had caught hold of the 
Muhammadan’s beard, and how the 
poor man struggled with pain. When 
the wall was pulled down, the beard was 
easily released ; but what was the Rdyar's 


* See Prelece. 
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. astonishment' to see that the colt ^hat had 
caused so much troubte was scarcely able 
to stand o^ts 16gS ! , It was plain that 
Tenn&firftma had not been feeding the 
animal properl/; and the Rdyar^de^ 
manded sternly which way the monthly 
allowance ,ha4 gone. But '’T^enn^&ma 
knew how to answer readily. ** You see 
how unmanageable the celt is, even when 
so sparingly fed ; your strongest Muham- 
madan is unable to control it.* If !it 
should be well •'fed, 1 wonder whom you 
can find to keep and drive it.’* The audar 
city of the answer astonished the Edyar 
out of his anger, and he and the others 
laughed till they nearly split their sides. 



lx. 

RBARINO’A KITTEN. 

RAyar gave to ea^h house in his 
X town a kitten and a cow, and order- 
ed that each* kitten should .be reared on 

• § 

the milk of the cow. Like.others, Tenn&li- 
rftma received a cow and a kitten. All 
the householders nulked their cows and 
gave tbe^whole yield to their kittens. But 
Tenn&lirdraa on the very, first day milked 
his cow and placed it boiling-ttot near 
the kitten. It eagerly placed its mouth 
in the vessel and got scalded. From that 
day forward the kitten used to run away 
the moment it sSw the milk. Tenn&lir&ma 
then consumed the entire milk of the cow 
which had been intended for the kitten.* 
After six months, the R&yar ordered all 
the kittens to be brought that he might 
see them. And of all the kittens Tenn&U- 

a 
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rftma’s Alone was veiy lean. It appeared 
to be almost djing*. “ Why lias this 
grown sol^n ?” rsked the Rdyar. “It runs 
away vit sight of milk ; what can I do ” ? 
said Tenn&lir&DM. The Rdyar at ,once 
ordered some milk to be offered to it in 
his presence. And when it saw the milk 

s I 

it became afraid and ran away. The 
ordered it to be. caught, and on 
examining it he saw half of its mouth 
scalded. But he was pleased with the 
*^joke, and laugh^ as he said . “ There is a 
proverb which says that the scalded cat 
never approaches the hearth. Even so, 
you have once placed hot milk before it 
and made it‘dread the very sight of milk.*’ 



X. 


PROFITING BP HHF LAfiOUR OF 
TiriEVEa. 


O NE flight Tenn&lirftma came to know 
that aiz thieves were Jii the back part 
of his house and that Ithey were only 
waiting for a ptopej: opportunity to enter 
^in and rob. He soon went into the 
leveraf jrooma and safely secured all thg 
money, jewels, silk cloths and other 
things. He then called his wife and said 
loud enough for the thieves to hear : ‘*As 

there is now much fear of thieves in this 
city, we shall kyep all our property in a 
big box and take it out again after the 
fear is over.” Then he filled up a big boz , 
with stones and blocks. Then he him- 
self, his wife and his son, all the three, 
carried the boz to a well which was in a 
garden .outside the house and threw it 
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•into the well with a heavy splash. The 
thieves, wh<) had carefully observed all 
r this aud were thoroughly taken in, said to 
themselves : “ It^ is not necessary for us 
now to get into' the house. We shalfde- 
sceud into the well and carry ,away the 
box. How easy they have made it for 
us ! ** And with great eagerness one of 
them got into the well, but on examin- 
ing, found the water very deep, and said 
that if some of the water was baled out, 
they cotild easHy take up the box. 
They all agreed to it. There were two 
picottahs with watering pots in that 
well. They divided themselves into 
two parties of three eaqh, and went to 
work at the picottahs. And TeQnAlir&ma 
, got into the garden unobserved and went 
on opening nr closing the mouths of the 
small channels which conveyed the water 
to the several patches of land in which 
plantain, areca-nuti lime, orange, citron. 
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cocoa^ut and other trees* were planted 
and saw to the proper distribution of the 
water. And as the water^ in the well^ 
never went down, the thieves went on 
baKng out water throughout the night. 
When t|]e day was about to dawn, Ten- 
nftlir&ma .cried aloud : • * ** The whole 
garden has been well watered. You may 
leave off the pfcottjihs now.” On hearing 
it, the thieves ran away, glad to be let 

off so dksily. * 



xr. 


A GREAT DOCTOR OR SClENCSa OVER- 
THROWN. 

day a learned man named Vidyd- 
yj sdgara* versed in seveial sciences 
came to the court of the Rdyar. All 
the learned men in the Jtdyar’s court 
were seized \Tith fear and applied to Ten- 
D&lir&ma in their difficulty : “ Tbeie is a' 
vftst difference between his proficiency 
and our proficiency. If he conquers us 
in debate, it will be a great shame to all 
of us, and the Rdyar v^ll then disregard 
us. What shall we do ? ” Tenn&lii&ma 
said : ** You need not feaiF. 1 shall con- 
trive some means to foil him." 

Then, on a certain day, that learned 
man — Vidydsdyara — came to the Rdyar s 
assembly for a disputation. Tennfilir&ma 


* The ocean knowled^. 
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had previously^ made up -a bundle of the 
dried wigs of tlfe sesamum plant arran- 
ged ill the shape <of«a palfn leaf book; 

• ^ 
and he had tied this book frith the 

rqpe which is generdly used in t^ing 
buffaloes. This volume he had tied up in 
a piece^of* cloth. With ahis bundle he 
came and sat before .that doctor of all 
sciences. On seeing the (supposed) volume 
the doctor asked : “ What is the name of 
> this book ?” and TennMir&ma said : “This 
is the hook named St/samum-^ig-driM- 
bufalo’bandage." On hearing this the doc- 
tor was much perplexed and thought to 
himself : “What ? after having mastered 
so many sciences, it is a wonder that we 
have not evei/ heard of the name of this 
book.” While he was thus lost in thinking, 
Teiinftlirftma asked the pandit : “You betfkr 
the reputation of having read all the 
sciences. Have you never come across 
this great science ? ” To this he replied : 
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"I shall answer yoa Co-morrow” and 
went away to the place where was 
staying. He considered the matter long 
and anxiously, and at last came to a deci- 
sioij : " We are iiot able to understand 
even the title of the book. How, then, 
can we know the subjects treated of in it ? 
We must needs iacur shame if we con- 
tinue to stay here.” So he decamped in 
the morning long before the day dawned. 
And when the RAyar heard that the* 
doctor of all thecsciences had decamped 
even without taking formal leave, he. sent 
for Tenn&lir&ma and asked him how he 
had put that great dodcor to flight. The 
jester said : By means of this book — 
Sesamumrtwig~dried~buffalo-bandage.” 

“ Untie that book,” said tl^e Rdyar. He 
did so. And when the Rdyar saw that 
dried sesamum twigs were tied up by the 
rope generally used for tying up buffaloes, 
he understood the n^eaning of the sevenal 
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i • 

wor^ and lavghed saying: “I see, it 
WM by a combination of all these words 
that you contrured \o send away th() 
pandit.” 



XII.- ■ 

AN UNSUCNJESSFUN oonvebsion. 


T he preceptor' of the B&yar thought 
that if Tenu&lir&ma was converted 
into a disciple bf his, he would behave 
very respectfully' towards him. So the 
preceptor instructed T^nn&Iiraraa in the 
doctrines of Vaishnavaism and said • ** If 
you receive the branding ou> your.slioul- 
ders and become *a Vaishnava, I shall, 
through my influence with the Rdyar, get 
all the things that you require done.* 
On hearing this Tenn&llr&ma said : 0 

my master! There is nothing I desire 
more than this. I am always ready to 
obey your orders.’* Satisfied that the 

* Every true follower of the Vaishnava religion— the 
Srivaishnavites and the M&dhvas— receive these marks 
on their shoulders from the heads of their several mutts. 
The Smartas have no branding. A fee equal to one or 
two months’ wages is collected by the Guru from evei^ 
one who is thus branded and the branding takes plaA 
only after the payment. ^ 
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precep^r was takea in by his pretences, . 
he continued ** O my master ! I wane 
urgently a thousand ^a<^odas’ now. You 
must get me that amount at once, and on 
the day on which 1 receive the branding 
as an emblem of my becoming a votary 
of Vishnu, ydu must undertake the cost 
of feeding* the Brjlhmatis. I shall pay 
only one fanam as my fee for the pre- 
ceptor.” The preceptor agreed to all 
this, ag ^e thought that it was a verjr 
cheap price to pay for such a convert. 
He fixed an early day, ordered all the 
provisions and sent for Tennd.lir&ma. He 
came, bathed, wrapped his body in clean 
clothes, bowed down before the preceptor, 
went through the whole of the preli- 
minary ceremony before the priest and 

sat down in apparent devotion to be 
branded. But scarcely had the instru- 

* In addition to the fee paid to the Guni, the devotee 
has to feed a certain number of Brahmans at his own 
oost #n tiie day on which he receives the branding and 
before tbe blinding takes ploo^ 
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•ment touched'one of hu.shouldert^ before 
be jumped up crying^** Aiyo ! ** and beat* 
ing bis mout\i ao& bdly with bis hands, 
ran offto some distance saying frequenUjr, 
*‘Half a fansm’s worth of branding 
is quite enous[h ! ” To the numerous 
enquirers whq crowded rohnd, TennAli- 
rftma gave this explanation of his strange 
conduct. ** This prjest told me that 1 
should know real happiness and pleasure 
if I became a Yaishnava. , 1 premised to 
give hint one faftam. He branded me on 
one of my shoulders. As the pain is 
unbearable I am running away fearing 
that he may apply tfie brand to the other 
shoulder also. I have told him that 1 
shall be content to be*branded for half 
a fanam.’* Every one there laughed 
aloud. And the priest, seeing the decep* 
lion that had been practised upon him, 
became ashamed and hung down his head. 



• A 9BEAT POET J^IBGRAOED. 


A certain learned man composed a poem 
Xx in praise, of the Jtdyar. He had 
never treated Tenuflirhma with respect^ 
^t, always slighted .him. One day a 
public re*&ding of the wdck was ordered r 
and when some verses had been read, the 
reader paused, apparently unable to pro- 
ceed, for the next verse was wanting in 
one foot. The omission was Indicated in 
the manuscript by a mark at the right 
place, but was not supplied on that page 
or on any of the next five pages which * 
were too closely written. On the sixth 
page, however, the same* mark appeared 
Mkdjander it' the missing foot. The poet 
then directed his attention to the sixth 
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page and asked him te read from there. 
So the verse ;vas fead'and the discussion 
^ ended then. And tlie poet presented 
himself in the Rdyar's assembly the next 
day to receive hie prize. Of course, Ten- 
n&lir&ma was, there too. He had got his 
crown entirely shaved, leaving only two 
or three short stumps of hair in the 
place of the lock of hair on his head ; 
this he had removed and now kept iti,' 
aaparately by hjs side. When ‘all was 
ready, he took his seat in front of the 
,poet, and as t,h&'Rd,yar turned round to 
where he was, he removed his turban, 
and after touching with his fingers the 
stumps of hair on his «head, went on 
arranging the lock of hair which was 
'-beside him. The Rdyar on seeing this 
asked him : “ What is this ? And he 
replied : — “ While getting shaved, I or-, 
dered that the lock of hair on my l]|pad 
should be remoy,ed!l But I soonichanged 
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my Caind, and as it was not altogethW 
too late, I ordered % few« stumps to be 
left in the ^ght place as a marki(of omis- 
sion) intending to bear the lock about me 
separately. And it is a course of action 
approved Jay poets and. learned men.” 
Tlie lidyar questioned : How do you 
say approved by them ?” To this he 
replied : “ Tliis *learned man wito now 

sits your presence was exhibiting his 
work J'esterSay. Wlfgt was wanting* in 
a verse on a certain page, Le supplied 
from what was written on the sixtii page 
from that. My ^action, therefore, has a 
worthy precedent.” The poet was much 
ashamed and Jiung down his head while 
the Rdyar and the whole court laughed. 



A WRESTI^BR DECEIVED. 


T hebe was a ^rrestler named Atis'ftra.* 
He had conquered the wrestlers of 
various courts and came to the kingdom 
of the R&yar with many badges.f ^ All 
the> wrestlers in the kingdom of the Rdyar 
took alanh and were in a great fix. 
Tennftlir&ma saw this and asked them 
why they were so dispirited. They said : 
** Up to this tkue we have been living 
under this MahftrAja with rfjspect. Now 
the time has come for us to lose our 
respect and our living also. A wrestler 
has come to reduce us to this position. 
What shall we do ? ” TennAlirAma said : 

* Ati«'Ansatiie most TftloroiM. 
t Presented by the seremlVdnge in whose oonrts 1& 
oonqnered the wrestlers. i « 
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** Have no fear, (jtive me all your badges 
and follow me aS*your chief.*’ He then 
pat on all the ^^adges, end assuming 
the name of Vlrakesari,* toot? up his 
pqisition with his follow^ in a tent oppo* 
site to that of Atis'ftra. That wrestler 
thought* within himself^:. “This chief 
seems to be my rivaL •Let me first of all 
ascertain his meric.” So he sent word to 
Vlrakesari that he had come to see him. 
r And Tennftlirftma sent back the following 
message : " You need ifet come^here noV. 
You .can make known your business in ‘the 
B&yar'a presence to-morrow.” Atis'fira, 
on hearing this, was much afraid at heart, 
thinking “What sort of wfestler may he 
be?” Next day the R&yar permitted 
Atis'fira and Vlrakesari to wrestle in his 
presence. Then Vlrakesari asked Atis'fira*^ 
“ Is your method of wrestling the scienti- 
fic method or the physical-force method?” 


* Uon itf Tsknir. 
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Atis'flra replied : ' “ It is the scientific 
method.” And then .Yirakesari 'said : 
“ I shall show you^ s<;nae symbols of the 
acientifiq method of wTestling. If you 
explain what thos^ symbols mean, I shall 
deem it proper to wrestle with you.” 
Atis'fira said: “Let it be so.” > There- 
upon, Yirakesati joined tooether the 
three middle fingers of Atis'fira's hand, 
and hit his own chest tath them,* placed 
his adversary’s two palms extended on 
his own shoulderssf described it circle 
round his neck with the front finger,^ 
showed his right palm hanging upside 
down up to the hip,^ and waved his left 

* This ^vas whaitbe jester meant when he joined to- 
gether the three middle fingers of Atis'fira’s hand and 
directed them against bis own chest. 

t This was what Tennftlirftma indicated when he 
brought on his own shoulders the two extended palms 
q)! Atis'fira. 

} Describing a circle round the neck means a wife in 
the language of the deaf and dumb among the Hindus, 
as a woman becomes wife by the marriage badge or tali 
being tied by the husband round her neck. 

§ The symbol of the right palm suspended up to the 
hip indicates child by the sl^rt height from the groun 
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The wrestler s&w all these sym- 
bols, 4)ut could* iqake uotbiug of them. 
He thought over all tlie symbols that he , 
had learnt in wrestling, but in vain. Ha-* 
ving waited for some |ime, Tenn&lir&ma 
sn*atciied from him all^tlie J>adges which 
he hada acquired in other places and, 
sounding • his victorious drum, entered 
his tent. The next day the BAyar asked : 
“ Tenn&lir&ma ! ^hat is the meaning 
of those symbols which you displayed 
yesterday ?”* And Tenn&lir&ma, shew- 
ing those symbols acraiii, %xplained*f* 
“ Atis'hra ! If I approach you, you 
will pierce rne w^th your dagger in my 
chest and kill me. I shall then drop 
down stretched on the ground with 
my face upwards ^ Then who will 

^ WaTiDg the left first is questioDing. • 

t This was what the jester meant when he joined 
together the three middle fingers of Atis'fira’s hand and 
directed them against his own ohest. 

t This was what Tennftlirftma indicated when ho 
brought on his own shoulders the two extended palms 
qf Atis'fira 
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protect my wifef ‘and child.”J On 
hearing: this the Rdyan Ikugfhed h^rtily. 


* Deaoribing a ^irola ipund the neck means a wife in 
^ the language of the deaf and dumb among the Hindus, 
as a woman becomes wife by tiie marriage badg9 or ioH 
beina tied by the husband round her neck. 

t The symbol of the light palm suspended up to, the 
hip indicates ckifd by Vhe short height from the ground. 
T Waring the left mrst is questioning. 




SY. 

CONVEBTim 'a *BLAVK DOQ 
INTO A WHITE DOG. 


O NE day the Rdyar was sleeping even 
after the fourth ndMIeai* from sun- 
rise. And as it was the day for him to 
get himself shaved^ the barber came, but 
^ finding him asleep, shaved him so care- 
fully thht he *did not yrake up, and then 
went away. The Rdyar on nsiiig saw 
himself in the mirror, and when he obser- 
ved how nicely the shaving had been 
done, he was very much delighted. He 
sent for the barber and asked him what 
he wanted. He replied, “My lord I you 
must make me a Brdbman ” The Rdyar 
then sent for several Brfthmans and said 
to them:— “If, within six months, you do 


• 7-86 A.lf. 
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not convert thistbarber into a Br&hman 
and eat meals with him« allowing.him to 
sit in yoiir company, 1 shall confiscate all 
the lands giVten id free> gift to you ” The 
Brfthmflns felt much aggrieved at heart, 
but said outwardly '• Mah&rAja’s orders 
will be obeyed and took away the bar- 
ber. They ma^e him bathe thrice daily, 
and taught him ito ofier oblations in the 
sacred fire, perform, the* morning and 
other prayers, and pronounce the holy, 
incantations and other such thiitgs. At 
the end of thesixtfh month, the Bdyarvrent 
to the Brfthman street to see whether the 
barber was allowed to eat his food in the 
company of theBi&hinans.* When they 
came to know of this, they went to Ten- 
ndlirfitna for help. He' said : “ You 

need not be afraid. 1 shall save you all.” 

* The Brfthtnans had not yet ^ven the last priTilege of 
fdlowing the barber to eat in their oompany. If they had 
done so, thc^ would have totally lost their.oaste. So they 
resorted to Tennftlirftma who saved them. 
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He then procured a. black dog aud led it 
by a nfpe round neck to the side of a 
tank nelur the Brfthoian street. There he 
kindled a fire in *a sacrificial pit, and 
performed- certain rites^overit with the 
assistance of four Br&bmah priests. Then 
he caused the dog to be bathed, notwith- 
standing hs unbearable* barking, and 
dragged it struggling and yelling pite- 
ously round the sacred fire. Again he 
caused the dog to be dipped in water 
and ag^in hd drHgged.it round the fire, 
while the poor anim^ kept* barking 
incessantly. While he was thus engaged, 
the Rdyar came up and asked : “ Why 

do you treat this dog thus ?” Tennftlir&ma 
replied, “ 1 intend making this black dog 
a white one.’* The RAyar called him a 
madman and bade him desist from the 
impossible attempt. Tennftlirftma prompt- 
ly replied : When a barber can become, 
aJBr&hmah why cannot a black dog be- 
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come a white dog? *** The RAyar felt that 
the rebuke was Just and returned to the 
palace witl^ut going to the ^rftbman 
street,, where there were great rejoicings. 



XVI. 

A NOVEL MODE OF'fAINTING. 


fpHE RAyar baQt a storied house iu 
1 beautiful style. He then sent for a 
painter and ordered him to prepare 
suitable pictures for the mansion. After 
finishing Hbis work, the painter intimated 
the fact to the B&yar. !fhe Bdyar pro- 
ceeded to that house accompanied by hie 
ministers and others^ and as he was going 
through the several parts of, that house 
admiring the work all along, Tennftlirftma 
noticed a picture which was painted 
sideways. And he asked ** Great Xing I 
This picture displays the limbs of only 
one side. Where are those of the other 
side ? ” To this the BAyar said : Yon 
must m/fgim it aU. ^Bon’t you know 
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this ?” And' as -he s^aid so, he laughed. 
“ Tes, 1 understand it now ” said'Tenn&ii> 
T&ma in apparen‘1 sincerity. Some time 
after renn&lirftma said to the R&yar 
one day : “ From the day we visited 

your new mansion, I have been practis- 
ing painting. . 1 have become an expert 
in it now. You must witness my beauti- 
ful execution now.” “ Indeed ! ’* said the 
RAyar ; and as the paintings in his palace 
had become old. he added : “ You can 
then rub away itil these old paintings and 
execute new ones in their places.” He 
then gave him betel-leaf and nuts* for 
the work, vacated that house, and re- 
moved to another building. Tenn&liillma 
then rubbed away all the beautiful origi- 
nal paintings. He painted a nail in one 
place, a finger in another place, a hand 
in a third ; thus in his own way he filled 
the whole house with his daubs and spoil- 


* Hindu method ot<doriBg » bargain or tontraot. 
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ed its look utterfy.. He then went to the 
B&yar knd said : ‘*I.bave finished all my 
paintings. You ntust kindly favour me 
with a visit.” The taking it to 

be true, entered the buildTng accompanied 
by seveial people On seeing the pic- 
tures, he said: ‘*What ! Tetin&lir4ma! 1 see 
only odd limbs and fragments. ” Tennft- 
lir&ma said : “ Yowniust imagine all the 
other^portions to exist on the other side. 
What !*have you forgotten that obvious 
thing ? ” The RAyar "exclainated “ 0 ! I 
have been deceived. You have spoiled 
the whole buildjng.” He was at the 
same time much ashamed .and returned 
to his palace ^n anger. 
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THE BAYAR8 SINOBRITY TESTED. 

f) 



T ENNALIR^MA appeared to be very 
sorry otie ’day, and the RAyar on 
seeing him said : Why are you sorry ? 
What do you want?” TeiuiAIir&ma replied 
** Alas ! The astrel9gers havo said ‘ that I 
shall die in the course of a month or 
two. But I am not at all thinking of my 
life now. I am only grieving that after I 
am gone there^ will be none to protect my 
family as I have been protecting it.” The 
RAyar spoke, “ Do not at all be anxious 
about it. I shall protect your family ten 
times more carefully than you have been 
doing. This is not at all a great affair.” 
Thus the RAyar consoled him. Then 
Tenn&lirftma pretend^ to get wors^ daily 
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and at last contrived to spread* a rumour 
that was no nSore. He had already 
secured in a safe/pltacc all the iffbney, 
jewels and vessels that were in* his box* 
aipd put liimself into t^iat big box. As 
soon as tlie RAyar heard that Tenn&li- 
r&ma was dead, lie sent some soldiers and 
ordered them to bring in way at once the 
jester’s money box, expecting to find in 
it a large fortune. And they accordingly 
brou|[bt it IP the palace. The moment 
it came, the Rdyar, with great avarice, 
opened the box and looked in. On 
seeing Tenn&lir&ma there, he exclaimed : 
“What! they all said that you were dead.” 
Tenn&lirftma said : *' How* can I die con- 

fiding in youf Are you the person who 
will protect my family?” The Rdyar 
was ashamed and remained silent. * 
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INTllODUOTION. 



I T is within every jHjison’s experience to eii-* 
joy with all .ittentioift the tsiles tohl by 
his grand old dames, to climb their knees, to 
shai'e the envied kiss. There is haivlly .iny- 
body, 1 tlxink, who does ilbt look back with 
fond attach iiient to those home assocLitions, 
with those initocent sv\eet simple pleasures, 
whence fii*st we sfaii-ted iiilo life’s long lace. 
We feej them^ while the wings of fancy still 
4U*e five, even in age ai^l* at our latest ffciy. 
Wliile the unthinking mind is sitished with 
these gnindmothers’ tales, as such, the thinking 
mind goes a step further and endeavouis to 
gather knowledge from these tales of childhood. 
Thei*e aiv a good many to whom familiarity 
breeds contempt, and who, in blissful ignorance, 
scolf at folk-lore. But the ethnologist cannot 
fail to regard it as a sine qua non of the study 
of the racial development. There aiv many in 
whom grandeur hears with a disdainful smile 
these short and simple annals of the poor, 
nlut it ought not to *be forgotten that these 
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Cottages of the poor tiuT. out to be the very 
nurseries of the wisdom apil ► knowledge -which 
the world has accumulated. 

Bait* facts of history •ire not sufficient for 
the* serie>UR ethnologist. There ai-e limits to 
the histoi'ian’n survey of the world. “Thus 
far shalt thou go, and no further” can be applied 
to history as to other dei>fii*tments of knowledge 
as well. When, tbei*eforo, history tries to dis- 
dain the limits of its little I’eign, it calls in the 
assistance of folk-loi*e, archseoldgy, phrenology^ 
etc., etc. Though folk-loi*e appears to be a very 
much neglected bi*anch of science, it takt/S the 
pla<.e of history diiridg the times when there 
are no records, by thi’owing a world of light on 
the manners, customs and religious and social 
condition of the people whose folk-lore it is. 
We all know that every good is not without 
alloy, and that the visible Natuie and this 
common world is so ci’eated that the two things 
— evil and good — co-exist. We cjinnot get 
any knowledge in a concentmted form. If this 
be somebhing like a univei*sal law of our present 
condition, if knowledge, for example, cannot be 
obtained except by hard and often painful 
application, if health cin be hecured only by 
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those who luv contend to pity tlie pvice of steiuly 
oxerciie and strict temperance for it, we need 
not be. sm-prised if tlie folk-loiean study is by 
no means a purely ^ eJiRy tifiair^ one that can l)e 
learnt at first sight. Indian folk-loit$ pmsents 
very oftiMi a thick net- work of the natui'al and 
the supernatural, which exerts a peculiar talis- 
iiianic influence on the listt^ner. This liliuiding 
of the natunil and the siipiiL'natiuul lais taken 
|M>ssession of ihe 'relugii Inind to a very grait 
extent, so iiiuali so that the ordinary I'elugu 
person fully believes tliat tht‘iv can Ik* no 
glooinier form of infidelity than that which 
(jucstious the iiioml atti'] 1 )utes of that 
Being in Whose hands lie the finsfl destinies of 
us all. His ideas of Cod’s dealings with man 
.11*6 so ]ieculiai* to himself that none, hut tliose 
intimately acquainted with him c.in rightly 
understand them. 
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• I. 

An Unseasonalile Advice. 

Ill tho country of Kan<laleiv,^ a certain kin^, 
Mahaviii^ by name, at a great expense, caused a 
tank to be dug two palx|i-ti*ees^ deep and a yojami 
wide and constructed a himk around it. But all 
the water in iji dried up notwithstanding a 
lieavv iiiinfall. The Sing, seeing tliat iw) water 
remained in the tank he had constmcted at so 
great aif.ex|)enfie, was sitting on the liank with a 
grieved heart, when one Erfinda Muni x^issed that 
way.’ The king immediately rose, went and pi*os- 
trated himself liefoi’e the sage, seated him and 
begiiii to convei*se ^ith him ; when the sage, 
looking at the sorrowful countehance of the king, 
asked him the r^son for it. To which the king 
i-eplied : — 

Sir, I had this tank dug at an enormous 
exix^nse, but not a* drop of water remains in it, 
and this is why 1 am feeling grieved.” 

* This nanlke in folk-tales, 1 think, represents always 
8#me part of Rajputana. — ^iSd. /ntf., Afii.) 
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The sage replied:—' “Why weep for this? If 
you mix boiled nee with the blood of a courpgeous 
and liberal king, or with the blood from the 
throat of a i*evered yogi eitdbwed with all virtuous 
Equalities and offer it to Durga, whose temple is 
very near the tank, I dare say that the water 
will never dry and that the tank will be as full 
fi6 the ocean.” c. 

The king heard these woi^lb and thought of the 
difficulty of getting a king answering the des- 
cription. Then he thought that the sage himself 
answered the purpose excellently well, being 
endowed with all the necessary qualities. So ho 
drew his sword, cut tiie* sage’s throat, mingled his 
blood with boiled rice and made the necessary 
offering to Durga. From that day foiward, the 
rain stopped in the tank and it was full to the 
brim. 

Those, therefoie, who tender advice to kings 
must do so in se«'isoii, for otheiwise they will 
assuredly come to giief. 


♦ 


IV 



•M- 

* The Kinif and the Wreetler. 

While king Nandaj^^wRR wielding sway ever 
Malabar, a wrestler approached him and said that • 
he had toiled hard and learnt the art ot fencing 
and other similar arts, could fight with wild 
animals and could even walk with a huge moun- 
tain on his head. But he had found no one 
except the king, who eoul(} give him the wages 
due to his powers. He had come, therefoie, to 
the king’s presence te represent his grievances 
and earn a proper livelihood. The king heard 
him thought that such^a aarnor would be 
serviceable to him and engaged his s^'vices for* a 
hundred pagodas a month. 

There was a huge mountain neai* the city 
infested with wild beasts which were causing 
great havoc among the people. The king, there- 
foi'e, sent for the wrestler and said : — You 
declared, yott know, that you could carry a moun- 
tain on your shoulders. A mountain there is in 
the neighbourhood, which is the cause of much 
suffering to the people. Take it away to a dis- 
tant spot and return hither.” 

^e wrestler promised ^obedience and on the 
next day^at dawn, the king took him with his 
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ministers, pnebt and a retinue of soldiers to the 
vicinity of the mountain. The wrestler 'giixled 
up his waibthand, tied his turban and stood ready. 
,The king saw him anj asked him why he hesitat* 
ed, and ctllled upon him to take the mountain on 
his head and go. 

The wrestler replied : — “ Sir, I humbly gave 
you tp undeistand that 1 could caiTy the moun- 
tain on my head, but 1 did not say that 1 could 
lift it up. Kindly command your soldiers, there- 
fore, to tear the mountain u}> and place it on my 
head and 1 will then c«u ry it to whatever place 
you may coiiimniid ipe.” , *' 




III. 

The Old Womaiif the Cock and the 
Chafing Dish. 

In the village .of Pennagami, on the i*oad from 
Conjeeveram to Wandiwash, there lived an old 
woman who had a chafing dish and a cock. Day 
after day at early morn, when the first streaks of 
light were visible, the cock would ciow. All the 
villagers would then rise, procure fire at her house 
and go their ways. This state of affaii^s had run 
on for a long time, till ^the old dame took into 
her head that the day dawned because ^er cock 
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oi*ew. She obsei'ved tluit ulhthe vill^ers cooked 
and at;^ after gettiy^g fire from dier house iifid sh^ 
wanted ^to see how the day could dawn if she 
quitted the village and hove the. villagers would 
manage to eat. So she went, unknowq to »ny-* 
body in the village, to a wood afar otf with her 
ccK*k and her chafing dish and sat down there.. 
The iiext^iioiTOw, all the villagers siTose, came as 
usual to the old woman s lioutte, but not finding 
her theie, thought she mustlnive gone somewhere 
on some emind,* fetched fire front some other 
qiiiirter aiiid jierfoiined each liis respective duty., 
Ill the meiintime the old woman fasted in, the 
wood iiiltil dusk, when a^vdlager passed by« to 
some other place on a particular brrand. She, 
called to him and said : — “ I was not in the 
village this morning ; has it dawned there ’( Have 
the people procured fire ? Have they aiU eaten ?” 

He laughed and said ; — J>o you think that^ 
the whole world* depends entirely on your cork 
and your dish ? Why do you sit fasting here ?. 
CSet up and go home.” • 

She heal'd him and was aliasheil and renounc- 
ing the foolish vanity, which had mado her think; 
that all the. world existed through her, she lived 
Wtppily. • 



IV, 

The Deaf Friend. 

In a certflHi viljag^ thera lived a merchant who 
had a deaf friend. * The latljer 'learning thkt the 
foimei was ill, went to enquire after him and 
while going along the road, determined to hold 
*the following converbation with his sick friend : 

Aftei the tisual greeting, I will first ask, •w^'ll. 
Sir, how do you feel youzself to-day ' ? He will 
reply, ‘ better,’ and I shall rejoin, ‘ vfiry good.’ I 
will then make enqiliries about his diet and he 
will reply * lice without salt,’ and I shall lejoin 
^may it do much servicq.’ I shall then put 
the question, ‘pray, who is your doctor?’ He 
will, of course, tell me tliat such and such ,*i ^rson 
is Ir* s doctor and I may 4ifely add, *may God assist 
him in the fulfilment of his work.’ ” 

At length, having come to a resolve, he reached 
the house and after the usqal greetings, seated 
himself near the ^tient and said : — My friend, 
how aie >ou? ” 

To which the patient replied • — “ I am very 
much troubled with a virulent attack of fever.” 

The deaf man, not understanding what he said, 
thought that he was answering according to the 
plan he had settled befoiehand, and responded: — 
" Very good : I hope God will keep yOu so !” 
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The patient, who was already peeyish with the 
disease, was made.more so bythis speech of his 
deaf copipanion. The latter next asked what his 
diet was and was tol^ tha^it was the dust of the 

earth! ^ * 

May it do you much good” said he ! “ and 

pray, my good friend, whiclf doctor attends you?’' 

The sij^k merchant, boiling with wrath cried: — 
*• Doctor ? p&ith himself.” ^ 

Very well, may God speed his medicines ! ” 
said the deaf couipanion and retun^pd home. 

— o : 

V. 

Tha Sacftcious, Minister. 

Sultan Mahmud* used wage war on foreign 
countries and to oppress his people at home. His 
whole dominions lay consequently desolate. CJpon 
this, his minister thought that it was imperative 
to contrive some stratagem by which the king 
would turn out a good ruler. Accordingly, when- 
ever he spoke to the king he used to relate how 
he had once been a pupil of certain Stmayiuin 
and had learnt the .language of birds. * 

* [There hsTO been lo many Mehamud Shahs in the 
Dakhan ttiat it is difflonit to eay which of them is meant 
in this atoiy. The probability is, itrefers to the very not- 
able doings of the Tughlaks, of whom Sultan Mahmud 
Tbghlak was the last (139^1413 A D.)— Ed., /nd, Afii,] 
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One day,^s the Ling and the minister wei'e 
returning from the hunt, tw^ owls were ^sitting 

« r 

screaming upon a tree by the road-sid^. The 
king, healing the noieas, called upon his minister 
^to tell hii]j what the birds were conversing about. 
The Premier listened for a short time, as though 
he really understood the conversation, and then 
told the king that they wei*e not words fit for 

a 

him to hear. The,, king, however, ii^sted upon 
hearing the words. * 

The Yizien, therefore, represented the conver- 
sation to be as follows : — One of the owls has a 
son and the other a daughter, and the two ppi*ent- 
birds are negotiating ^ man inge*^ between their 
children. The former parent Said to the Litter : — 
‘ Then, you will give your daughter to my son, 
but will you give him fifty ruined villages V To 
which the latter parent implied : — * While our 
Sultan Mahmud * by the grace of the Almighty 
rules so happily, can there be a dearth of ruined 
villages ? You only asked me for a paltry fifty, 
I jidll give you five hundred.” 

When the Sultan heard this, he was very much 
grieved at heart. So he at once ordered the 
rebuilding of all the ruined villages in the realm, 
and made his subjects ha^py and prosperous. * 



VI. 


, The Idqn imd the Jackal* 

In the Diincliika foi'ent was a lion which was in 
the habit of attacking A.ixl c^nsnii^ing all the beasts 
thei'eof. To rid themselves of the eoiistaiit^ 
fear in which they wei-e kept on his appi-oiich, all 
the other animals proposed tO supply the lion with 
an anima] a day, if it would not attfick them any 
longer. Tins* piximise was a^'eed to and kept up 
for some time. Some time after, it fell to the 
lot of a fox to 1)6 sent to the lio^, who by no 
means i*elishing the iiteti of being devoui'ed, walked 
slowly along, thinking all the while of some plan 

by whicth to pAt an end to*the lion atid save his 

*• . • 

own life. The lion, not finding thofiniiiial at the 
projier moment, was very much enraged a ml 
insisted u^m an explanation for the delay. The 
fox I'ejoined : — “ Sir,* another fox ^as sent under 
my charge by all the animals of the foi*est as an 
offering for yoii^ but on the I’oad I met another 
lion, who took away your meal juid told me to tell 
you of it.” ^ 

The lion owlered the fox to take him instantly 
to the place of his enemy. The cunning fox took 
the lion to the side of a well and saying that the 
olhei* lion was in it, begged the lion to take him 
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in his arms «that he anight also liave a peep into 
the well. When the lion ssl^t the reflection of 

• t 

himself in the waters with the fox in his arms, he 
instantly on me to the condusion that he was look- 
'ing on hif^ enemy ; and having let the fox drop 
made a furious leap into the well and immediately 
perished. 

:o: 

• VTI. 

Dream donscionsness- 

There was a harlot in the city of Kalyanapura 
who was in the habit of fleecing a hundred pagodas 
from whomsoever n^ight appear te hert in her 
dretims. It pime to piiss that on a certs in night 
a Brahman appeared to her in a dioam. She 
descidbed him to her serv.ints and told them to 
fetch him and extort the money fiom him. They 
seized the Biahmaii ns he was going along the 
road and told him of the afl&iir and demanded 

Ct 

the money. The Brahman was very much 
troubled and pleaded poverty, but they would not 
le£ him go under any circumstances. He accord- 
ingly represented his gidevances to the king who 
sent for the woman and demanded an explanation 
of her procedure. ^ 
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She replied that she demanded the money as 
the Brahman appeared to her in her dream. Tlie 
king said that he would pay her the amount if 
she would wait a little! He aooordingly caused 
a post to be fixed in the street and thq sum tied* 
to the hem of a gaiment aivd suspended from the 
top of the pole. He then placed a mirror under- 
neath an^ sent for the woman and told her 
w liat he ha^ done and called upon her to put her 
hand into the minor and I'efleive the money. She 
informed him o£ the impossibility t>f taking the 
money by putting her liand into the mirror and 
requested the king to older somebody to cUmb up 
the post* -and liring the luoAey down. But ^he 
king replied • — “ As the Brahman "appeared to 
you only in a dream, you may take tlie money 
that appears in a mirror ; I cannot order anybody 
to hand you over the bundle.” 

On hearing this, the harlot f^t quite abashed, 
bent down her head and went away. It is, there- 
fore, necessary that those who settle disputes 
should be conversant with tiicks. 


• VIII, 

The Inevitability of Che Law of Karma- 

There was a weaver in. the Kamataktt, Hai- 
mantaka by name, who ijrove both coaise cloth 
^ and fine linen. ' But as his profits in the calling 
were veiy meagre, he was not able to make both 
ends meet. Adjacepti to his abode was another* of 
the same profession, Dhimanta who lived happily 
on the large income he derived by we»mng coarse 
rough fabnc. One day Haimantnka approach- 
ed his wife and represented his gi*ievances 
to her, told lier how, despite liis intelligence in 
his art, he was not able to eke out a livelihood 
and how much better placed liis, brother-weaver 
wdi^, though weaving 'Ally a coarse stuff. 

“ My talents are unknown to any one in tlie 
place,” said he and determined to quit his liome 
for another place with the object of amassing as 
much wealth as possible 

His wife rejoined : — “ Of what avail is your 
going to a distant quarter ? You will get only as 
much as it has fallen to your lot to earn.” 

Despite her remonstrances, he quit liis abode, 
went and settled for a time in a far-off counti*y, 
wove such clothes as were in consonance with 
the requirements of the^ place, made considerable 
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money by the transaction atid wended his wny 
home. * On the way, .lie stayed at tm inn and 
heeiiring his tinasure in a comer went to mst for 
the night. While ho was *enjo3fing * the honey ^ 
heavy dew^ of slumber, thieves rushed • into the 
inii and purloined every iteih of property so tbit 
when he rose up the next morning, he found to- 
his utter llisappoiutment and disti*ess, that he had 
nothing leftt He thus learnt, "very dearly indeed, 
the truth of his wife’s statements, from the school 
of ex]ierienee. *And^ feeling very* despondent, 
lived upon such small gains as he could make at 
homeT ,The mgral of this is : unlucky any vrhere 
uiducky everyw’here ! 


. IX. 

The WashermaD Minister. 

The king of Kaliiigii htvd a washerman who 
use<l to wash his clothes exceedingly w^ell and bring 
and give them to him daily. One day, the king 
was exceedingly pleased with the scrupulously 
clean manner in which the clothes were brought 
to him and promised the washerman to grant any 
one prayer he might make. The washerman 
hmked at the king and said that he was most 
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anxious to become tfie king’s minister and re- 
quested the king to testow the*'post on him*. The 
king did so, dispensing witlji the services* of his 
old minister, whd had ^rved* him for a very long 
time. f 

It come to piss fhat not long afterwards a 

certain other king, having heard of the weakness 

of the washerman minister, raised a huge army 

and gave battle. Vtis master, . having heard of 

what had come to pass, called upon the new 

minister to muster his forcer, to which he replied 

that as he had already made the necessary pio- 

parations, there was no cause to fear the i enemy. 

The king fully believedin this statement, but was 
« 

sorely disappointed, for not long afterwarda the 
city was bombarded by the hostile armies. The 
king sent at once to the minister, told him of 
what had happened and enquired of him as to the 
arrangements he had made. 

The minister responded : — “ Tfiere is nothing 
to fear in what has come to pass. But 1 find 
th&t the task of ruling a kingdom is a big affair, 
and while I was thinking of how best to rid our- 
selves of this difiiculty, the enemy chanced to 
enter and blockade the city. Let them, therefore 
undergo the perils of governing the kingdom. As 
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for me, I used to was];i the* clothes«of about a 
hundred families in jbhm city ; biit since my eleva- 
tion to tl^e ministership, I have had to give up 
my calling. 1 will now, Ibhefefore) i*esume it and 
give you one-half the work and reserve the other 
half for myself ; the calling* being no trouble to 
me. On these considemtions, T have made no 
preparations for war.” 

The king #was very much grieved when he 
heard this, but thought the* if*sult to be the 
natural punishment of linking himscHf to a fool. 

X. 

Tlfe Bra&man andjhib two Sons* . 

At Madura lived a Biuhman who haH two sons. 
After hoarding up immense riches, he sit last died. 
The two sons collected the money together sind 
effected a division of i^ equally. Each put his 
share into a sealed bag, entrust^ it to an old 
woman saying that they weie going to a far-off 
country on a pilgiimage and told her to letum 
the amount safely on their leturn, when they* 
would both come and ask for it. This was 
agreed to« 

After travei'sing a short distance, the younger 
brother devised measui’es to dupe the elder. He 
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rose one night at midnight, went hack to their 
starting point unknown to his brother, visited 
the old woninn and told her that while they were 
both waiitieriiig alon^, a ciger liad put an end to 
the elder bixither and that that was why he was 
obliged to retiim alone, and i-equesti^l her to 
i*etuni the money entrusted to her by both the 
bi*others. 'Fho old woman was a little staggeml, 
but consideiing that he was not likely to cheat 
his hi*other entrusteti the whole sum to him. He 
took it and quietly went away to a far-off place. 

'J'heii the elder brother not finding the younger 
one returno<l overwhelme<l with sorrow to his 
ovfii alKxle, went to the old woman and said that 
he did not know i^hat had become of Ids bixither. 
He, therefore, called upon hei* to return the 
whole of the sum entrusted to hei*. The old 
wonnui told him what hiul happened a few days 
befoi*o ; how his younger brother inisiepresented 
the state of affnii-s aind had w ilked away with 
the whole amount. 

♦ On healing this, he began to dispute with the 
old woman and bi'ought her before a Court of 
justice. Tlie magistrate heard both the plaintiff 
and the defendant in the suit in full, saw how 
the old woman had beefxi duped, called the Lnan 
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and decided as follows : — “^The money was en- 
trusted to the woman on the understanding that 
it should be returned Vhen hoih of you came back 
and demanded it. It fsaiol^fair, jbherefore, to ask 
her to pay back the amount when you come aiidi 
ask for it singly. If you are in need of money^ 
tlieiefore, fetch out your brcAher.” 

The ni^^n was unable to answer this argument 
and went h^ own way. 


XI. 

. Durbuddhi and Subnddhi. 

At ifvanti lived two chants, Durbuddhi 

• • • 

and Subnddhi by name, ^rliese two men went to 
a foieign country, amassed mu(*Ii wealth there 
and returned and biitied unknown to anybody 
the whole of their licfies under a huge tauiatind 
tieo very near the town and went to their 
respc*ctive housef;. 

Not long after, Durbuddhi wont clandestinely 
to the s|>ot, purloined the whole treasure a^d 
carried it away to his house. A few days aftei 
the incident, both of them conjointly went to the 
tree and found to their sad di«iappointment that 
the treasure was gone, t Upon this, Durbuddhi 
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accused the other of , Slaving secreted the treasure, 
dragged him before-a Cfoiirt of justice and carried 
a complaint against him saying that Subuddhi 
alone liad carried off nnkndarn to him the trea- 
• sure, which they jointly buried under the tree, 
and requested that jqstice be done in the case. 

The judge looked lit him and called upon him to 
prove the truth of his accusation against j^iibuddhi. 
Durbuddhi said tha^ he would prove it by the tree 
itself under which thu treasoi^e was buiied. The 

f 

judge repliedi that he would investigate the affair 
the next day. * 

Meanwnile, Durbuddhi took his father along 
with him, placed him in the hollow of l!ue tree, 
and instructed him to answer favourably (to him- 
self) the Judge’s queries on the moiTow. The 
next day the judge, acconlmg to pi'UDiihe, came 
with his attendants near the tree and asked who 
had taken away the money. To the intense 
astonishment of the by-standers, 4 (the man inside) 
the tiee accused Subuddhi of having secieted the 
iqoney. But the judge was not a man to give in 
so easily. After a little reflection, he caused some 
straw to be brought, stuffed the hollow with it 
and set fire to it. The man inside was suffocated 
and fell out of the tree d4.ad. The judge, perceiv 
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ing the deceit thiit Di^rbuddhi liad played, came 
to the conclusion tha^ it was he who had walked 
away with the money. He caused, thei'efore, all 
the money to be bvoughlf an«> given over to^ 
Subuddhi. • 

Purbuddhi Iiaving }>aid “very dojirly for the 
deceit he had played —in the loss of his riches and 
his fathe# to .boot — went home with a very sad 
heai't. 

:o: 

rxiT. 

Concentration* 

At lived two friends, ono of whom 

use<l to jierforin with csire ftie morning ablutions 
at dati^n and proceeding to the temple reiaaiiicd 
thei'e for a long time circumambulating the deity. 
The other was a freqdenter of brotliels .and pas- 
sed his time in fiivolous convemftion with prosti- 
tutes. The forijjer, though a freejnenter of the 
temple, always had his heart with his friend, who 
led so evil a life, and was overwhelmed with gHef 
that he did not follow in his fnend’s footsteps. 
The latter was, however, ashamed of his deprnved 
chaiiicter and was extremely soiTy that he did 
noth follow the virtuous viays of his fneinl. 
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Thih weii\i on for*" a tiive and then they botli 
breathed tlieir last. But the former went ito Hell 
and the latter to l£eaven. The sage Naiada see 
ing the fate of these t't^o, approached the Almighty 
and said » - “ O Ood ! llell liaa fallen to the lot of 
the man who spent his days in your temple, wjiile 
you have given lleaven and final beatitude to the 
fellow, 111 ho ne^er for a moment thought of yoii, 
and delighted al^.t^s in tlie conversation of woman 
of ill- fame If you, ^who aie all-powerful, pei 
petraio such barefaced injustice,' who in the woild 
■will adoie you ? 

The Almighty smiled on iieaiting these’ wonls. ' 

* « 

and said tliat he gave Ihe latter man ledemption, 
for, tliougli a fiequeiiter of houses of ill-fame, he 
centi'cd his mind on the deity ; while the otheiv 
who frequented the temple diverted his attention 
to other matters and totally forgot the cliety. Kell, 
therefore, had become his lot. Thus we see that 
upon the puiity of the mind de^nds the good oi 
evil state we attain after death. 


o 





XIII. 

The Selection of a Bular. 

Dwijdkii'tti, king of Cholamandala, liad three 
'>oiis. As he was old and no longer ca|)able of 
guiding the helm of the •State, he n^solved to 
give his kingdom over to any of his «>ons who 
might be fit to rule. * 

In order, thei*efoi*e, to ascerts\in their i es|jectivo 
csipsibilitiAs, be sent foi* his eldest son fii st and 
asked him what he most desiiM. He replied that 
he was most anxious to have aimind him the best 
logicians, giiimi/inria^s, rhetoiici.i/^s and other 
men of science, and to p^iss his time in tlu* study 
<if thtf J^mayar^j A£a/MharrUfi and othei sm-ivd 
iKJoks. The king thereupon gave him a i'ew 
villages for his upkeep and told him to go «iiid do 
acvoitliiig to his wishes. 

ile then sent for second son and askeil him 
what he desired most. He replied, “T am anxious 
to acquire much wealth and visit saci ed shrines.*' 
The king thei^u^n gave him the money necessary 
«iii<l sent him on his pilgiimage. 

He then sent for .the third son and .isked hhn 
what his desire was. He replied, “ To accpiire a 
kingdom, levy a great army, protect Hie people, 
make the pl'ovinces fi*iutful and thus acquii-o a 
good ]*e|>iitation.’' 
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The king as milch gi^itified at these ^oids 
and thinking that be was the i^ttest person (to mle 
the kingdom, made over cliarge of the kingdom 
to *hini. The sen asi^ume^ the reins of Govern- 
ment, tier ted his people with justice and generosi- 
ty and consequently, bis people flourished. 

You should, therefoie, enquire into tlie capa- 
bilities of the pel son and his mental tendencies 
liefoie enti listing him with authoiity.i. 


XIV. 

The Waehennaii of Benares-,, 

At Jlenaies lived a^washezmnn, who had an ass. 
and a dog.* One night some burglais made a 
chink in the wall and waited till he should go to 
bed to break in and rob all his pi-operty. The 
dog was then absent fitim the spot ; but the ass 
seeing the lobbera enter the master’s house, 
divined u hat would happen and how the house 
would be lid of all its valuables in no time, and 
thought that, if the dog were hei^e, he would bark 
loudly, awake the master and prevent the house- 
hold pi Opel ty from being robbed. But he did not 
know when the dog would come ; and thought 
that nobody ought to be indifferent to his masteVs 
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affairs^ especially, in time of soi'e distress. He 
oiight^therefore, to bray and thus awake the 
master-«<-so he brayed ^ the top of his voice. The 
washerman heating the ass brdy and thinking^ 
that he was unnecessarily awakened by it, lost his 
temper, took a stick, beat it nfpll, lay down and was 
enjoying sound sleep once again when the robbers 
broke in and began plundering the house. At this 
juncture,’ tUe dog returned. ^ l?he tuss seeing the 
dog, mirrated to him whalfhad happened ; how the 
thieves broke into the house and carried off tlie 
greater part of the property ; how he had brayed 
wishing! to prevent the occiiiience ; how it was 
misunderstood by their Teaster ; what a severe 
drubbing he had i-eceived, and so-on. He request- 
ed the dog at any lute to bark and let the master 
know the fact. Tlieieupon, the dog began to 
bark loudly. The washerman^ healing it and 
thinking that the house was lieing broken open 
by robbers, rose immediately and seaiohing into 
every corner of the house, found that the thieves 
had carried everything off and was very much 
grieved. 

Moral : — Let the shoemaker stick to his last. 



* XV, 

To Escape Soofe^fFeet 

A certain king of the Karnatak had a flower- 
-garden, in ivhich he ^pent most of his leisure 
hours. He had «i minister, whose son was in the 
habit of going daily to the garden and purloining 
the flowers. The king missing a number of them 
day after day, told the gartleners in chfh'ge to be 
on the alert to appMiend the rogue* and bring 
him before him. They* accoidingly kept w«iteh, 
caught the minister's son j^ed handed, put him 
into a conveyance and took him to the king's 
palace. The minister was at the . time atahding 
at tlie gate. Those wire were near him told him 
what had happened, how his son had stolen the 
flowers how he was caught by the gardenei s in the 
very act of ste.iling, how he .was being conveyed 
before the king, f^id wanted the ministei to save 
his son from the infamy. The minister thei eii][k)n 
loudly answered, “ It is of no consequence ; if he 
has a mouth, he will live.” The son, hearing this, 
quickly perceived the exact import of his father’s 
words and immediately ate all the flowers. When 
they brought him before the king, he asked the 
boy why he had stolen t^he flowers. To which 
the boy said that they brought him thei-e unjustly^ 
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for he only went to see»the gftrden, but did not 
steal anything. Aa tlydi'e were ho flowers found 
witli him, the king believed this and having 
punished the gardeners, *sent them away. 

Thus, a ready person may always get himself 
out«of a scrape. 


XVI. 

Truth will come* to Light- 

In diiys long^goii^ by, there lifed a wealthy 
merchant at Delhi. One of his servants purloined 
some ef (he property in the house and absconded 
the next day. The merchavf tliei*eiipon instituted 
every search for the tliief, but to no avail. Not 
long after, the merchant chanced to go to another 
city for business purjMJses. He there saw the 
servant who had oommitted the robbery walking 
in the street, so he seized him and taxed him with 
having stolen thd projierty and absconding ; but 
the fellow seized the merchant by the waist-cloth 
and clamorously denmnded his property, saying 
that the mei'chant was his servant, that he had 
stolen the goods out of his house, that he had 
been looking out for him for many a day and had 
now found him. He want^ him, therefore, to 
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hand over the propefty apd then go about hia 
business. On this, Uie real and the false mer6haRt6, 
still disputing, went before the magistrate 
^ and represented their ^evances. The magistrate 
reflected a little and ordered them both to put 
their heads through * a window, and calling the 
executioner, said to him, “ whoever is the servant, 
cut of£ his head.” Now it came to pars^ that the 
fellow who had committed the robbfery being 
really the servant, and healing that they were 
going to cut off his head, vdthdrew it, while the 
merchant, on the contrary, never removed his 
head from the window. On thisy the magistrate 
desceiming that the iimVi, who withdrew his head, 
was really the servant who had robbed the house 
of the merchant punished him severely. 


XVTI. 

The Brahman end his t^o Wives. 

In the Dakhan lived a Brahman who had two- 
wives. To the elder of these a son was bonu 
When the son was about ten months old, the old 
Brahman set out with his family on a pilgrimage 
to Benares, but he unfortunately died on his way. 
The two women thereupon went to an adjacftnt 
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axfrakmram (the Brahmans’ quarters in a city or 
village)^ and remained there, 'rearing tlie boy 
with gi'Ctfit affection : so much so that the child 
knew not; which of t{ie*tw(9was his real mother. 
But one day the younger lady quaiTellec^ with the 
elder and, declaring that she would no longei* 
remain with her, took the child and set out to go 
h(^me. Mie elder themipon seized the child and 
demandeci oj the other why slie was taking him 
away. The younger i*ej4ied that as she had 
borne the child* she w'as going • away with 
him. So the two still disputing went to the 
judge* juid told them stoiy. He reflected a 
little, callM his seiwants /yicl ordered them ,to 
divide the chihl in twain ami to give each a half. 
The younger lady I'emained silent, but the elder 
being the real mother was of opinion that so long 
as the child did but live it was enough; and not 
consenting to the judge’s proi^osnl, said to him that 
the child was not* her ow n and requested him to 
gi\e it to the other lady. The judge hearing 
these wonls, decided that the elder lady was the 
ohild*s mother and had the boy given to her. 



. xviii. 

, • * 

Vanity of Human Wishes. 

King Jayachchaiidnx hiLcf two favourites, one a 
*' Muhsalmqn and the other a Brahman, to whom 
he Wru> constantly giying piesents, by means of 
which they giew licKand lived happily. One day 
the king aeiked them by whose favour th^y enjoyed 
their happiness. iTlie Muhsalman immediately 
leplied that he was iAdl^bted toi his, solely to the 
sovereign ; but the Biahman decUied tlhit he 
deiived his fiom the grace of the Almighty. 1'lie 
king, wisliing to put their ass<»i tions to the test, 
fille<l a pumpkin with jieails, which he &eliveied 
to the Miissalman ancT at the s.iine time piesented 
the Biahman with two fmums. On tlieir way 
homo the foraiei , not knowing the contents of 
the pumpkin, began to giiiinble at the king’s 
piesent and toll! the latter tliat he woiilil sell 
it to him for his two to which the 

Biuliman consented. When lie bioke it and 
fpund the immense wealth that it conbiined, he 
I'etumed with great glee and i elated the adventure 
to the king, whose vanity was completely cuied 
by this occurrence. Unassisted by the hand of 
Providence, human endiavouis are fruitless, u 



Tbe Mnssalman and the Bobber- 

Thei'e lived nt !^]alitaundiqr a Miu>halman 
whose house was robbed one night. AftJ^r careful 
seait;}!, he tmeed some of the lost articles to the 
house of a person, whom he suspected for more 
leasons timn pne to be the rogue, and took him 
therefore b^ore the judge. 7he judge asked the 
Mussalmaii if he had any^idsitive proof that the 
prisonei was the person who had roVIbed his house. 
He iinswerod in the negative; wheieupon, the 
judge«told him that he must dismiss the case, as 
he was strictly forbidden by tAe law to enquiro yito 
cases, where there were no eye-witnesses to the 
fact. On hearing this, the Mussulman removed 
one of his slippers and began to beat the rogue. 
The judge, in a great jiassion, asked him wrhat the 

i 

matter was. Ho told him tliat it was because he 
had not communicated to him beforehand his 
intention of robbing his house, in order that he 
might liave witnesses ready to prove his vilLiny. 
The judge was very much troubled at this reply 
and remained silent. 



. XJJ. 

The Swan and the Crow . 

A crow perched on a banyan tree near, the se.i- 
shore, saw a swi^n paiitsiiig'by and asked where it 
was going, to which the latter replied that it was 
^oing to the Manasasaias. The crow thereupon 
was extremely anxious to accompany the swan, 
»ind requested the latter to bike it aloi^g with it. 
The swan hearing these words, sai^, , 0 crow, 
where is the Manasasanis and where are you ? 
How great iA the distance between you and the 
8fmt8 ? ” The crow was very much enraged at ih^ 
reply and said, “ You speak without knowing 
wbat you are aboiA.^* If you examine the iml 
tnith, you will find that T can fly quicker than 
yourself. I will exemplify this at once -do you 
set out and come with me?^” So saying, it soai'ed 
up the skies and went a short distance along with 
the swan. Afterwards it flew ten yards in 
advance, and again coming backrto the swan said 
jocosely, “ Why, you said something about 
flying quicker than I and yet, you don’t 
accompany me ; the fact of the matter is that 
you, without looking into your own powers, 
had trifled with me. ” By the time that the 
crow had gone a little Wrther, it became tiled 
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and unable to fly along^and v.as in sore distress* 
The sivffin thcreiipoi} laughing pUiced it on its own 
wings and prevented it from falling into the 
wateis below, brought'*iii to the shore and left it 
there. 

Thus an impotent fool, who begins by despising 
the sti*ong and the good, will, in the end, come to 
4legiadatien. 


XXI. 

Castle-BuildinK- 

At«T^pati lived a Brahman in poor cii*cum- 
stances, v^ho received on a certain <lay a pot of 
flour as a present from a certiiiii merchant. He 
took it, and being \ery tii-ed, seated himself on 
the verandah of a house and soliloquized thus: 

If I sell this pot of flour, 1 slnill get half a 
rupee for it, with which I can pui'cliaso a kid* 
This in a short time, wdll produce a flock, I 
will then sell them and buy cows, buifaloes, etc.; 
and thus in a few year's, I shall be the master of 
three* thousand head of cattle, I will then pur- 
chase a mansion, which 1 will fui'nish elegantly, 
and marry a -beautiful dapisel who will crown my 
ha]l|)ine8s by giving birth*^to a son. My wdfe will 
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be particulady fond of but I shall not allow 
her too much freedom -and bjiall sometin\pb send 
her Hw«ay with a kick when she comes to caiiiss 
me.” Thus thinking, hV\hrust out his leg like 
one leallj^ f^oing to kick, sti'iick the pot and broke 
it into pieces. The flour got mixed with dii't and 
all liis ideas of happiness \anished. 


XXll. 

The Path to Fame. 

King Jayathratha of Fauchal^a had ^ stn wdio 
wftS gifted with mu^lr sense from infahcy. One 
day beholding the king, he asked him what the 
sure road to reputation was. The king, leplied: — 
When you rule the kii^gdom without oppies- 
sing the people^ you must find out who are rich 
-and who are poor, and protect the latter by giving 
them food and clothing from tibie to time. But, 
however much you may bestow on the rich, no 
tame will accrue to you. Tq give you an example, 
if rain falls while the crops are withering for 
want of water, the cloud will obtain fame ; but 
however much it rains ^n the ocean, no reputation 
can result to the cloud.” Thus speaking Vnd 
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considering how clever the •boy the king 

made gver half his kingdom to him. The youth 

• • 

assumed the sceptre, confirmed the leases that 
had been given to thS * people, |ind finding out 
the poor caused food and clothing to be given to^ 
them and cherished thepi much. He thus 
obtained great celebrity. * 


XXIII. 

Ii^ustice as the Besult of Ignorance* 

At«C]j|inunapi}ttana lived an Englishman, who, 
ignorant of any language other than English, k^pt , 
ail interpreter thoroughly conversant with the 
vernaculars of the country. One day some 
conjurois came to the gentleman and having fixed 
their bamboo, danced and display^ several feats of 
agility before him. The gentleman was highly 
gratified and sliding for his interpreter, told 
him to give them ten pagodas. The latter took 
them home, gave them one pagoda and told thefli 
to go about their business. As they thought this 
a poor recompense for their trouble and suspected 
that the interpreter ha^ deceived them, they 
turned to the gentleman and showing him the 
3 * 
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pagoda, informed him thiit his interpreter had 
given them only this much. As the gentjleman 
was ignorant of thefr language, he sent for 
the interpreter and as'ied him what they were 
sa3nng. He told him that among the ten 
pagodas he had given them, they said that that 
pagoda was a bad one and wanted a better one in 
exchange for it. The gentleman thereupon 
became very mucii enraged and oidered them to 
be well thrashed and sent away. 

They, who .ire ignorant of the vernaculars of 
the place they inhabit and believe what others 
tell them, must necessaiily be guilty of injustice. 


XXIV. 

Child is Father of the Man. 

A lirahman well versed in every branch of 
science, wsis joumeying with liis disciples on a 
pilgrimage to Jlenares and about sun-set one even- 
ing, met a young }3rahman boy, who wjis feeding 
a*herd of cattle near a wood, , of whom ho asked 
the distance to the adjacent village, where he 
proposed to halt for the night. The boy res- 
ponded : — “ Just look al.me, at the ‘ cattle I am 
feeding, the forest and the sun, and your question 
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^11 be answered ; for if the i^illage not very 
near, )Fould such a ^oung boy as I am be feeding 
so many cattle neai* a forest at this time of the 
day ?” From this sensible response, the Bmhman 
formed a high opinion of the boy’s abilities and 
following him home, told hi*^ father that the lad 
was too clever to be employed in feeding cows and 
requested«thut he might be allowed to tiike him 
with his .other disciples tq Benares, wliere he 
would educate liim. The ^ther gladly agi'eed to 
the proposiil and the lad afterwards^turnetl out a 
very bnlliant character. 


XXV. 

The Boy and the Thief 

As a boy was sittii^ on the brink of a well 
crying bitterly, a thief came there and seeing liim^ 
disked him why he was crying, lie answeiod 
that as he was pkiying, he looked into that well, 
when the pearl necklace that was on his neck 
slipped off and fell into the water. If he should 
go home without the necklace, his parents would 
thrash him and on that account he was crying. 
The thief, thinking he w<^ld be able to steal it, 
said to him : — “ My lad be not afraid, I ,will go 
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down into tl^e well and get the peai*l necklace ; 
do you take care of my clothes ?” Having ]eft his 
clothes on the bank, he descended into the well 
naked. As soon, as he^had got to the bottom, the 
* boy took his clothes and ran away with them. 
The thief, ha\dng searched for a long time and 
not finding the necklace, came up again ; but not 
seeing the boy anywhere, he exclaimed ; — “ Even 
1, who am a rogue, diave been deceived by a boy.’^ 
Mwdl : — However clever a person thinks him- 
self, he may ke outwitted by others. 


MCVl. 

Ingratitude’ 

There was a tiger in a certain wood who used 
to kill and devour all the beasts that inhabited it. 
One day he caught a wild buffalo and while eating 
it, one of its bones stuck in his jaws. Being 
unable to extract the bone, blood'and puss collect- 
ed there and caused the tiger a good deal of pain. 
The tiger laid himself down under a tree and in 
great pain, opened his mouth and exclaimed 
: — « How shall 1 extract this ? How shall 1 
live? What shall I do?’’. In this distress he saw 
a crow upon the tree and said to him ; — O crow. 
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you see the pain 1 am^uffextng fronf ; if you E^ill 
but extract the boivB restore me to life, I \vill 
give you as much as j^ou want from the food I 
procure every day.” JTlie cA)w vms moved by this^ 
supplication and taking compassion • on him, 
cntpred his mouth from which he took out the 
bone and disked the tiger for the flesh he had 
pTOmised.* The tiger replied : — “ When you en- 
tered my |g;iouth, I did not dl'ush you under my 
jaws, but allowed you te come out uninjured. 
Ungrateful for this, ^o you ask me for flesh ? 
Look to your business.” 

Thfls •people, in prosperity often forget the 
fnends, who have served tbsm in advei'sity. 


XXVII. 

Keep to your Fromise. 

Thei'e lived at Dharapura a Bralunan, who 
went one day inCb the forest to gather some fruits 
and flowers. At this juncture, a tiger came there 
and the Brahman becoming afraid, tried to mate 
his escape. The tiger, however, pursued and over- 
took him. In this sad predicament, the Brahman 
begged him’ to spare hhflife for thi'ee days, that 
lie might return home, settle his aflOairs and take 
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leave of his xamily. ^riie ti^r asked him what was 
to be done in the event of )iis not raturning. He 
replied, there was no fear, for he would take his 
,,oath to return. TheHiger having consented, he 
returned home disconsolate and after emplo3dng 
the three days in settling his affairs and taking 
leave of his family, he arrived at the prescribed 
time, at the place where he had appointjd to meet 
the tiger, who was^ so pleased at his veracity that 
be allowed him to depart uninjured. 

Thus a person who keeps up to his word is al- 
ways Inspected. 


•3 

XXVIII. 

Freordinance. 

In Jayasthala on the ■-banks of the Kaveri,. 
there lived a B^hman, Durgatha by name. As 
he was in very indigent circumstances, he used 
to go abegging to four different villages, come- 
home at about two or three o’clock every day 
and cook his own meal and eat. Things went on 
thus for some time and when on a certain day 
the poor Brahman was plodding his weary way 
homeward, it came to pass that Iswara and his 
^ife were sauntering in the heavens. Parvati, 
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the wife, unable to ei^ure lAie sightiof this pover- 
ty-stricken Brahn^in^took conoCpassion on him and 
requested her husband to bless him with riches. 
Whereupon Iswara *raplfod tiiat Brahma had 
not written on his face that he nyiet enjoy 
wpalth and thiit he must, •therefore, live and die 
a beggar. Parvati thereupon, said : — “ Let me 
see hov;* thi^ Brahman cannot become wealthy 
when we ^11 it,” and threw a tieap of one thousand 
gold mohcurs on his way. • ^he Brahman came to 
within ten yardft of Ijjie heap, when suddenly the 
thought struck him to sec if he could walk like a 
blind iqan. I{e accordingly shut his eyes and 
passed off the hejip of imJ^B on the way. ^ ^ 
Morali — The law of karma (fate) is inevitable. 



""xxix. 

Duped by the Majority- 

There was avBrahman, Vasanthayaji by narne^ 
at Sriramapura, on the banks of the Tamraparm. 
He conceived the idea of performing a yc^na 
(sacrifice), and wanted four or five of the best 
goats for the purpose. He went, therefore, to a 
neighbouring village, pj^irchased the goats, tied a 
i^pe round their necks and was wending his way 
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home, when 'four SiKiras ^jranted to appropriate 
the goats to themselves. Qne M them, therefore, 
came and stood before the Brahman and said : 
“ Why are you cirrryirlg a number of mad dogs V* 
The Brahioan merely thought him a fool who 
confounded goats with mad dogs. He went on a 
little further, when another of the Sudras put 
him the same question and wanted hiih to take 
care lest the mad 'dogs should bite ,him. The 
Brahman, on hearing these words, entertained a 
slight doubt in' his mind. While pursuing his track 
a little further, a third of the Sudras came close 
by the goats, grew exceedingly angry and b^gan 
to rebuke the Brahman for letting loose a num- 
ber of mad dogs on the way-farers. The Brahman, 
on hearing this, became certain that they must 
be mad dogs and tried to un]pose thorn, when the 
last of the Sudras ^me up and wanted him to tie 
them up to a tree adjacent, as by letting them 
loose, they would fall upon people and bite them. 
The Brahman thereupon tied them to a tree and 
ran away. The Sudras then untied them and 
took them home. 

Moral : — An intelligent person can be duped 
by a number of men mainlining the same foolish 
opinion. 





XXX. 

•Cheats will hp surely Cheated: 

In thp village of Yachavani, there lived a Sudra 
named lsiikathakkidig^u*(Zi^. •the holder of 
qwintity of eand). One day he wanted to go to 
another village and started with a «er of sand tied 
to the hem of his garment. At Machavara, an 
adjacent •villi^e, lived another Sudra, Peda- 
thiikkidigadu {lit, the holdeiP of a quantity of 
cowdung), who also wanted to go to another 
village and startdd w^ibh a visa of *cowdung tied 
to tlie hem of his garment. They met each 
othei» accidentally in the evening, went to the 
same village and seated Ijj^einselves on the 
of a rost-house. Isukathakkidi, saw the bundle 
of Pedathakkidi, took it to be a quantity of food 
and resolved to veservg it for his own use and 
so asked him wliat it was. Whereupon Peda- 
thakkidi, who enteiiained the same desiies about 
the bundle of isukathakkidi, told him that it 
contained a quantity of food and asked Isuka- 
thakkidi what the contents of his bundle were. 
To which he replied : — I have rice with me, 
but I regret I have not like you brought other 
food with me. I feel ^exceedingly hungry, but 
wl&t can I do?” Pedathakkidigadu, hearing 
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the pitiful werds of ^lis friend, said : — “ Do not 
feel sorry. Let us exchange Qur bundles. 1 do 
not feel hungry just now.” They iqiutually 
consented to the pi'oposaj, exchanged their 
bundles ^d each fearing the other went to a 
place afar off in difierent directions, untied tl^pir 
bundles and were extremely amazed. 

Moral : — Never entertain not thoughts Df deceiv- 
ing others lest they^deceive you. ^ > 


XXXI. 

The Tiger and its Gqiincil- " 

_ At Gannavara liv^ a very poor Brahman,. 
Divasarma, who eked out a livelihood as a beggar. 
One day, when he chanced to go to the adjacent 
wood for fuel for his sacrifice, he saw a huge- 
tiger under a spreading banyan tree. Shaking 
with fear, he bethought him how best be could go- 
home. There were a few lambs near the tiger at< 
the time, who saw the shivering Brahman and 
that he had come in innocence of his danger ; so 
they wished to devise means for saving him. The- 
lambs, therefore, approached the tiger and said : — 
** O King Tiger your chwrity knows -no bounds. 
Your fame extends over the four comers of tho 
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world. A Brahman h^ beeii here fyr a very long 
time* eagerly lon|[in|r to see you.” The tiger 
thereupon was overjoyed and told the lambs to 
fetch the Brahman, td his prince. Then the 
lambs went to the Brahman, told him not to bt 
a^niid and took him along ivith them to the tiger. 
Whereupon the tiger was exceedingly pleased 
with the Br^man and presented him with some 
of the ornaments of those, whom he had slain on 
previous occasions. The*firahman thereupon was 
filled with joy, took J:he jewels hoifte, sold some of 
them and lived comfortably out of the proceeds of 

Some* time after, a neighbouring Biahman, 
feeling jealous of the former’s situation, thought 
he could also make a fortune by going to the 
forest and on goin^ there, saw the tiger sur- 
rounded by a number of foxes and dogs. These 
animals thinking they might shaie the spoil 
reported the qpming of the Brahman to the tiger 
and had him slain. 

Jfoml : — People will assuredly come to grief if 
they approach a king, when he is surrounded by 
evil councillors. 




„ xxxn. 

A Wise Counsel- 

In Bengal, there yrss a king who built a huge 
fort and lived in it with a veiy large retinue, and 
was invincible so long as he remained in the foi't. 

Now a tributary king {Polygcur) conceived t\ie 
idea of somehow drawing the king out of his 
fortress, confining him in prison and occupying 
his vast dominions. « With this object, he went to 
the king one day and informed him that on the 
morrow, his sdn’s marriage was to be celebrated 
and requested the king to be present on the 
auspicious occasion. The king confuted, jbut his 
minister heard the Aews, approached him and 
said : — “ You have entertained, I hear, thoughts 
of going to the Polygar’s house. He is a man 
full of tricks and has large forces. I am sure he 
will do you some mischief, once you are away 
from the fort. Do not go to the Polygar.” 

To which the king replied; — What care we 
how full of tricks he is ? He has been so long 
faithful to us and, judging him from his antece- 
dents, he will not, we think, do us any harm. 
Had he entertained such thoughts, why did he 
not invade our dominions ^while we remained in 
the fortress ? ” 
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The minister replied*; — “As you fire invincible 
BO loQg as you remain in the fort, he dare not do- 
you any harm. He, therefore, seeks your friend- 
ship. But should you*dnceigo o^t of the fort, yoa 
are helpless. He will not suffer the ^auspicious* 
moment to pass away. Bp will show you 'then 
his spite. To give you an eimmple, the lotus so 
long as •it ramains in water, spreads forth its 
l^etals despite the heat of theasun, the sun all the 
while aiding it. But onpe it comes out of its 
praper element (watm*), the same ^un makes it 
wither away. It is the same with the Polygar 
and ^^oijrself.” ^ 

The Mng was exceedin^fy pleased with Uiese 
words and refrained from going to the Polygar. 


XXXIII. 

The Talisman. 

At Chatrapw lived four poor friends, who 
being in great distress and sorely puzzled how to- 
eke out a livelihood, met at a certain spot lo 
devise means for bettering their condition. They 
thereupon performed severe austerities to the- 
Kali of the. place who, losing pleased with them,. 
a^1|)eared to them and asked them what they 
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wanted. They askecl- her * to confer riches and 
happiness on them.* * The Goddess thereupon* gave 
each of them a talisman, which was to be carried 
on the head. They wd-e t6^4 to go in a northerly 
dii'ection a'ld whei'ever the talisman fell from the 
head, to dig there imd«take whatever came to each 
peraon’s lot. The four friends set out on their 
•errand and went a certain distance, when the 
‘talisman of the fir^o person fell from his head. 
When the spot was dug«into, an enormous quanti- 
ty of copper wjis found. The fitst man saw the 
others and said that he was quite content with 
his lot and stopping there, he carried th^ copper 
home. After travel liijyg a little more 'distance, 
the talisman of the second man fell from his head. 
The spot was dug into and ap enonnous quantity 
of silver was found. He followed the action of 
the first friend and desisted from going any fui*- 
ther. The other two tnwelled for some time 
longer, when the talisman on thv head of one of 
them fell oflT. When the spot was dug into, an 
enormous quantity of gold was found. He, 
thereupon, told the last fnend not to proceed any 
further, as with the quantity of gold found both 
of them could live happjly. But he gave a deaf 
■ear to the advice and went on for some tiiue 
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longer, till the talisman fellj^from head. The 
spot ^as dug into an^ a quantity of iron was 
found. He was overcome with grief at his lot 
and regretting the nd{giect#of his friend’s advice, 
he retraced his -steps. But alas, in this he was* 
sorely disappointed, for he^ was not able to ' find 
this friend. Thercupon iihmersed in grief, he 

tided to get at the iron that had fallen to his lot, 

« 

but he vras not able to find tb|5 iron. Very sorry 
for his loC, lie came bac^*to the town and lived 
once more by begging. • 

Moral : — A person who hears not the mlvice 
ten^pred by his most intimate fidends will surcly 
come to gidef . 


^XXIV 

The Crane and the Fish. 

Lake Vimalavati has been occupied from time 
immemorial large numbers of fish. Once 

upon a time, a ci'ane which happened to pass by, 
conceived the idea of preying on them and stood 
on the brink of the lake. But it saw the fish 
going away from it shaking with fear and so, it 
said : — I very much regret your going away frcm 
idb in the belief that birds of my order make you 
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their prey ani that ^ would do the same. But 1 
have not come hej*e witlj such on object in, ^ view. 
1 following others of my kind, have killed a good 
many fish and becan^a a tinner, but I am now 
* grown very old and have renounced the world. I 
am come here to perform penance. Fear not any 
harm from me. Yo‘u may roam anywhere you 
please.” , , 

The poor fish believed the wily words of the 
crane, especially as the (nane did not interfere with 
them at all, though they j:^o)proAched it. After 
some time had thus elapsed, the crane appeared to 
be very much dejected and melancholy. ,Ths fish 
jftpproached it tind ask^d it what the matter was. 
To which the crane replied : — “ What shall I 
say ? A twelve years’ famine will very shortly 
visit the land. Not a drop of water will then 
remain in this lake. I am able to know this 
by second sight and as you are my close fiiends, 
I cannot resist the temptation of infoiming you 
lest you die when the famine comes.” 

<The fish were exceedingly joyed at the humane 
nature of the crane and requested it to save 
them from the impending peril. The crane 
thereupon, informed theni, that there- was a lake 
a few yards further off, which would never di^. 
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and that it would be a very haj^py refuge for 
the fish. The latter requested the former to 
take them up and*leaVe them there. The crane, 
thereuj^n, took them ujj one by one and left 
them in the sun on a mountain-top and slowl}^ 
devoured them. 

*Mor(d : — We should nevbr, thei-efore, believ e 
the words of our natural enemies. 


• xxxv. 

The Hare and the Elephants. 

A^famine, in days long gone by, once devast- 
ated the. whole of the Sdlithern country and 
there was not a drop ofVater vi.sible in ponJ, 
lake,' well or tank. The elephants very much 
troubled by thirst went in search of a place, 
where they could satisfy it to tlieir heart’s content, 
and found a tank called Chandmpushkarani. As 
the tank wtis fi^l to the brim, they rested there 
and quenched their thirst and also found a 
habitation in the woods adjacent, till the whole 
country was again green with verdure. But the 
track of these elephants was full of hares and 
these were smashed to pj^eces under their heavy 
foitsteps. The hares seeing the calamity that 
4 
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had befallen them, a.nd hew they were greatly 
reduced in numbers, met at a certain spot to 
devise meiins for sending the elephants away to a 
distant spot. One of them said : — “ Why fear 
*'the elephants ? I have devised means to get lid 
of them.” 

On a certain moon-light night, it climbed and 
sat on an adjacent mountain-top and said to the 
elephants who came by, as usual, to dnnk from 
the tank : — ‘‘ O, ye elephants, I have been deputed 
by Chandra (^he moon), whose tank it is, to 
inform you that this tank has been dug under his 
orders. That is the i*eason why it goes under the 
name of Chandmpushkarani the moon’s 

‘taiik). He comes here every night and dallies 
with his wives. For some time past, he has been 
interrupted in his pastime by your advent and 
meddling with the waters. ’ He is, therefore, very 
angry with you. Quit the tank instantly 
otherwise, he told me he would smash you up ere 
dawn. If you want to see whether he is angry 
or not, just look into this tank and you will be 
satisfied.” 

The elephants were wonder-struck and seeing 
the reflection of the moon, agitated by the wind 
in the waters, mistook it for his wrath with them, 
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bowed to the moon, re^uest^ him tg excuse them, 
a*8 tl^y liad come there jn innocence and desii^ed 
the hai'e to intercede with the moon on their 
behalf. The elephazAs, 1diereiy)on, quitted the 
pLnce inst»intly and the htu'es from that time 
forward lived comfortably. , 


XXXVI^ 

An Honest |tervant. 

There was a l^ng^at Anantapurf Knnthibhoja 
by name. While he was holding his durbar, 
bein^ seated on his throne and surrounded by a 
host of pundits* ministers and others, a Kshatriya 
came and bowed and said ^liat he was an oxpefl 
in archery and that he came there to serve the 
king, as he was not able to get a living elsewhere. 
The king engaged his services for one hundred 
rupees per month. From that *day forwards, lie 
kept a vigilant watch ovei* the king’s palace. On 
a certain midnight, while the king was sleeping 
comfortably upstairs, he heard the cries of* a 
woman, called his attendant and asked him what 
it was. The archer said that he, too, had heard 
the same cries for ten d^s past ; but, could not 
Gof why it was, but that he would make enquiries 
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should the king eoirinand him to do so. The 
king consented and fallowed him incfgniio 
to see ivhither he went, lie went outside the 
town end thei'e ^saw a wc/hian with dislievelled 
seated near the temple of 1*^urga, crying at 
the top of hei' voice. ^ He asked her who she was 
and why she wfis crying. She replied that ^e 
was tlie tutelary Goddess of Kui;ithiboja’s 
kingdoni and that the king was to br^the his 
last in two oi three dfj\ys more, she was crying — 
for who woiihr protect her thon?> The archer then 
asked her if there were any means by which the 
king’s life could be saved. Whereupon she said 
that, if the archer’s sttn were offered as a sacidfice 
to l)urga., the king would live for a very long 
time. The archer thereupon consented to the 
proposal, went home and informed his son of 
what htid transpired. The son asked him to 
perform the sacrifice instantly and save the life 
of the king, for, by the king a gopd many people 
lived. The archer then took his son to the 
ttinple, drew' his sword from the scabbard and 
was about to slay him, when Durga appeared 
before them and said that she was so pleased with 
his bravery that he musf- desist, and said more- 
over that she w^ould confer on him any boon{*he 
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might ask. The aitsh^r then requested Durga to 
sparothe life of k^g^ldunthibhoja and to bless 
him with long life and prosperity. Dui'ga gave 
him the boon sought for find disappeared. Th^ 
archer overcome with joy, sent his son^ home and 
went to the king’s palaoe* The king, who wit- 
nessed incognito everything that had tianspired, 
ipiietly eeacbed his pahice, went ui>stait‘s and 
pretended ^to be asleep. The® archer went to the 
king and said that a woman who had had a quarrel 
with her husbanS wft^ weeping bitlerly, and that 
he had pacified her and sent her home. The king 
feeling gmtefiil to the archer, raised liim to the 
rank of Oomiiiander-in-Clilipf of his forces. ,, 
Jlgral : — Honest servants will not fail to risk 
their own lives, when calamities befall theif 
masters. 


XXXVII. 

The three Fish- ® 

Thiee fish lived in the bed of a I'iver. One 
of these peioeived that the water would dry up 
in the ensuing summer, ^informed its other com- 
paiiions of the same and said futher, how they 
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would nin thte risk bf being carried off by the 
fishermen at the ‘ time *hi7d ,that they should^ 
therefoie, seek a habitation elsewhere. It wanted,, 
^therefore, that xJl of them should go into the 
current and settle in the sea or in the bed of 
another river. The 'other two laughed at lihe 
words of their companion. Tlie clever fish, there- 
fore, went and settled in another quarter un- 
accompanied. Not* long after, summer set in and 
the waters of the rivdlp dried up. A fisherman 
threw his net into the bed, Qaughl} the two fish and 
put them on the bank. One of them was possess- 
ed of some sense and appeared to be dead' remain - 
4Pg. motionless, whiles, the other began to jump. 
The latter, therefore, was dashed to the gi'ound 
and smashed to pieces. The former, j)erceiving 
the fisherman going away ^vith his net, crawled 
utqterceived and, jumped into the waters and 
lived comfortiibly. 

Moral : — Whoever perceives cO’ming events and 
tries to avert danger shall surely be happy ; and 
tlhe person who tries to extricate himself from 
difliculties, even after they happen, may also 
consider himself lucky ; but the man who I’emains 
idle will surely come to 'grief. 



xipcviii. 

The CriuiQ md the Se>an. 

In days long gone by, there lived on the banks 

of the Krishna, a crane bn a* silk-cotton tree. 

, * 
Once upon a time, it beckoned a swan passing by 

aivl said : — Your body remmbles mine in colour, 
but your beak and legs are red. 1 liave not come 
across a*bird of your kind till now. Who are 
^you ? Wh^t is your errand JJ”* 

Whereupon the swan gave the following an- 
swer ; — “ I am *a sw|bn, I am an inhabitant of 
Brahma’s Manasasaras. I am coming thence.” 

The lirane tjien asked what things were pro- 
curable there and what fq^ed the chief artinle^f 
its fgod. To which the swan replied : — “ As these 
things are made by angelic hands, it is beyond my 
comprehension to dJ|^cribe the grandeur of the 
place ; but you may hear some^ of the important 
things procurable. In and around that region 
are found gokfen earth, ambrosia, gold lotuses, 
heaps of pearls, clouds of perfumes and the tree 
of paradise. Every object thereof is a wonder.*’ 
When the swan infoimed the crane that it 
partook of the buds of such lotuses, the latter 
impatiently asked the former if any oysters were 
procurable there. On receiving a reply in the 
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negative, the latter buffstintoa fit of laughter and 
said : — Why prattle of the excellences of a place 
void of oysters ? It is a pity you do not know 
the excellences of, oysters.*^ * .Thus the crane put 
the swan to shame. 

f* 

Afm'ol : — People will, talk big about the meanest 
things if they like them, and disparagingly, of 
the best things, if they do not like them. «• 


XXXIX^ ' 

King Sibi. 

By far the best of inonarchs that wielded s^jvay 
the Nishada couiatry was king Sibi, who 
was the type of virtue, a well-wisher of his 
subjects. He would even forego his life to 
protect the refugee. One tday, the Gandarvas 
began praising his, talents and virtuous qualities 
at the Court of their king Dev6ndra, who heard 
them and coming to a resolve to'^' put them to 
test, assumed the form of a hawk and called upon 
his friend Agni to take the form of a dove. The 
hawk then pursuing the dove, reached the earth. 
The dove came to king Sibi and said : — “ O 
King ! there comes a ha¥Hi: to put an end to me 
and make me its prey. Shield me.” So saying. 
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he took refuge. Not ^long tafter, the hawk ap- 
proached the king and^sfiid : — “It is unfair of you 
to prot^t my prey, for that will lead to my 
certain death. Befvain, therefore, from pro- 
tecting the dove.’* To which the kipg replied 
th^t he would give the dove’« weight of flesh fi'om 
his body instead of the dove itself. The hawk 
consented to .the proposal. The king, thereupon 

brought fscales, put the dove %>n one pan and hi.s 

• * ^ 

flesh on the other and sooing that even a great 
<|uantity of his ^flesh^did not equafiy balance the 
dove’s, the king himself sat in one of the pans, 
when t^ie scalqs were rendered equal. Where- 
upon, the hawk and the d^ve thought very hicrl^ 
of the king, assumed their own forms, stood 
before the king, praised him, conferred certain 
boons on him and went to their respective 
worlds. 

Mond : — Good men will even foiego their lives 
in order to protect those who trust in them. 



Xlf . 

The King and the Giant- 

, Narada, the gpeatesV of Rishis, was once upon a 
time, while on a visit to Nandik6svara, requested 
by him to narrate any important news he had of 
the lokaa (worlds); whereupon he told him the 
stories attributed to the two and thiiiiy images on 
the throne of Yiki^imarka. 

k I 

In V6danarayanapum Agrahara, there lived a 
Brahman, Vishnusanna by^ hamb, who had four 
sons, Yajnanarayana, V6danaiuyana, Vira- 
namyana and Chandiasaima. ^fhe firgt threc*^ 
^^i.thoroughly convejgant with Vedic literature 
and all the Bost/ras and displayed their learning 
at the Courts of various kings, receiving very 
valuable presents ; while tJie fourth, as he was 
not instructed in any of the sciences, acted as 
their servant. Matters went on thus for some 
time, till the* fourth son became « disgusted with 
his lot and resolving to visit foreign lands for 
the purpose of becoming educated, left his home 
at dead of night without telling any one. The 
next evening he reached the bank of a river near 
an aymAam, perfoimedi his daily ablutions in it 
and came out to perform the Japa alone. 
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A Brahmarakshasa, ‘ dweUing in, an adjacent 
pipdL'tveQ^ assumed the form of a Brahman,, 
descended from the tree and stood before Chan- 
drasarma and enquired who he was ; whereupon 
Chandrasarma ’thinking him to be a Brahman of 
the adjacent agrahara^ told him his errand* and 
his story. The Bralimarakshasa then said : — 
Well ther^, you ai-e intent upon learning.’*’ 
Chandnvsarnia right glad of iihe turn events had 

• j 

taken, consented to i-eceiTre instruction from the 
supposed Brahnian,*who, thereu{)dn, appeai*ed to- 
him in his time colours and asked him not to be 
afi'cid of him. But for all that, Barm a shook 
with feiir and shut his eyes and so the 
Brnbrnarakshasa immediately resumed the form 
of a Brahman, consoled Chandrasarma, took him 
up to the top of the pipcd-tvQQ, tsiiight him 
without a moment’s stop, — without sleep or food 
for six months, — and then informed him that 
he was n'd of his ciii'se. He himself would now 
go on a visit to Benares, but Barma was at- 
X)ei*fect liberty to go home being completely 
trained in all the sciences, and ere long would 
rise to a very prominent position, and he further 
blessed him with font very intelligent sons. 
Chandrasarma, thereupon, enquired of his pre* 
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•ceptor the ciipumstai^ces under which he became 
a Brahmarakshasa,. <ind he had to g(\ on a 

visit to Benares. To which* the latter replied : — 
I was living some tjme • &^o at Sarasvatipura 
\)n the banks of the Krishna, ‘and learnt the 
various sciences. Whjle there, a Brahman pupil 
visited the place and* requested me to instruct 
him in some of the sciences, which I refaised to 
do, feeling very pnoud of my learning and so 
my would-be pupil becai^Le very much infuriated 
and said : — ‘ Reserve your leai'niivg to yourself ; 
you need not teach me at all : 1 8h»ill leaim 
from some other person,’ and cursed «,me 
to liecome a Brahiiiarakshiisa. Quakkig with 
fear, I i*equested him to inform me how best I 
<$ould be relieved of the curse. And he 
replied : — * After some time, Chandrasarma, a 
Brahman intent upon learning, will visit foreign 
lands. You will' accidentally meet him on the 
bank of a river. He will le>u 7 ^ various 
sciences from you and, if you will then visit 
Benares and bathe in the sacred waters of the 
Chinges, you will be relieved of your curse and be- 
come a Brahman once more.’ I, therefore, became 
a Brahmarakshasa and |took up my. abode in 
yonder ptpoZ-tree, eagerly awaiting your arrival. 
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As I have instructed you m all the sciences, J 
shall jnow go on a visit to Benares to rid myself 
of the curse.” Chandiasarma then took a different 
route, as he had forgoiiten the way by which ho 
came to the piped-tree and while going through the 
pjilace street of TJjayani, saw the house of a pub- 
lic woman and mistook it for a Brahman’s- 
quarters and as he was very tired, having had 
neither sleep nor food for six months past, went 
*in, sprea<l his upper garment on the verandah and 
quietly went to sleej). Not long alter, the house- 
owner’s daughter came out, perceived the sleeping 
pei'son and thinking that he would be a iit hus« 
band for herself, went in anu informed her mother 
of the fact with great glee. 

The mother intent upon appropriating the 
new-comer’s money came out to see if he were a 
wealthy man and fiercoiving him to be a poor- 
Biahman, became enraged at her daughter. But 
‘the daughter gave a deaf ear to- her mother’s 
words and insisted on possessing the Brahman. 
The mother consented, as she was unable to vin 
her daughter over to her arguments. The Brah- 
man did not rise the next morning nor did he 
move a muscle. This 'nade the mother inform 
the king of what had transpired, who imme- 
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•diately sent the palace doctors to the spot. They 
felt the pulse of the sleeping person and ^ went 
•and informed the king that* its/ for some I'eason or 
. other, he had had neither food nor sleep for six 
* months past, his body should be smeared all over 
with boiled rice for some time, and if this wei'e 
repeated for a time, he would enjoy the * honey- 
heavy dew’ of slumber and would ris^. After 
six months’ tending ficcoi'ding to the doctor’s 
advice, Chandrasarmd ^rose one fine morning 
just as an diYlinary person would, who had 
enjoyed a very I'efreshing sleep. Then he began 
to think: — “Whose house is this? Who is ^ this 
girl ? What brougbi me hei*e ? Hut what care 
I for all this ?” He was preparing to go his 
•own way, when the girl taking hold of the hem 
of his garment asked him^: — “ Are you going 
to quit me ? I luive been ' ctjgerly waiting for 
you and tending you for these six months. You 
.ai*e my husband : I am your wifg.” On hearing 
this, the Biahman replied : — “ I am a Biahman 
and you a Sudra ; this 80i*t of talk is, therefore, 
unfair of you. What have I to do with you ? ” 
So saying, he rose ; but the girl tvccompanied 
him closely wheresoeveri^ he went. The matter 
was reported by the townsfolk to the king who 
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siimziioned the Brahman *and tlfe^ Sudiu girl 

before liim and as h6 was not able to effect a 
• • * 
compromise between them, he invited a certain 

number* of the best ptunfidi^ and i^equested them 

to judge of the affair, who pacified Chandrasarma* 

by saying that a Brahman is at liberty to many 

fr<ftu among all the four castes. 

The kuig then msirried Chandrasarma first to 
his jmrohit'a ‘daughter, then iff his own daughter, 
•thirdly, tcf the daughter ^ef the wealthiest mer- 
chant of the Iqpali^ and lastly, to the girl in 
question. As the kftig had no male issue, he 
tmnsferred one-half of his kingdom with the 
necessai^, arm^ to Chandi-f^rma, retained him 
at his own place and lit%d happily. Cttfhdra- 
sarmu had four lodgings prepared for his four 
wives, kept each of them in a separate house, per- 
formed his daily abfutions in the house of his 
Brahman wife and lived happWy, not swerving 
from the injunctions law! down in the sastnis, 
Some time after, the king died and as he had 
left no sons, Chandrasjirma wjis installed king^of 
the whole realm by the ministers, pivrohits and 
the people. He had by his Brahman wife a 
son named Varuruchi ; ^ by the second, Vikra- 
n^irka ; by the third, Bhatti ; and by the foui*th, 
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Hari. All the four sons wei'e well educated. 
ChandrRsarma being very much pleased with 
the noble qualities of 'Vikr&marka and as he 
was moreover the Collateral grandson* of the 
** late monarch, installeil him king and made 
Bhatti his Premier. Yikramarka then prayed to 
the Goddess Kali who, being greatly pleased with 
his severe austerities, appeai^ed before^ him and 
granted him a booii, that he would rule for one 
thousand years, that neither gods, spirits, demons 
nor giants sltould be able to vanquish him, and 
that he would meet his death by the hand of a 
child, born to a girl thirteen mmUhs old. Yikra- 
marka then came hooie and informed J^hatti of 
whi^ had transpired, when the latter said that he 
w’ould extend the period of the life of Yikra- 
marka by an additional one thousand years. On 
his questioning the former how he was able to 
grant the boon, Bhatti replieil : — “ The Goddess 
Kali has blet^sed you that you should rule for one 
thousand years. Buie over the kingdom for six 
months and travel over the world for the other 
six months, so that by the time you have ruled 
for one thousand years you will practically live 
for two thousand yew.” Yikrwarka was 
greatly pleased with the tactics of Bhatti and did 
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OH dil'ected. He became afterwards one of the 
world’s best rulei-s. 

One. day a aannyasin came to Yikraiiiarka^ 
blessed him and . g9.v6 hifn a ^fruit. The same 
thing was repeated day after da^ and the 
k^ng used to give it ove]E to his stewanl.' On 
a certain day, the fruit was given by the king to a 
monkey«staivding near and when the latter bit a 
pot*tion of it, a laige numbei-^of diamonds fell out 
of the fruit. J?he king tvas wonder-struck and 
called upon thb stejhvard to proctuce the fruits 
entrusted to him. On their being produced and 
broken^open, the king found, to his utter amaze- 
ment, aif additional nuin^dl' of diamonds. The 
king, feeling very pleased with the 
enquired of his eiTand, when the latter inf«.*rmed 
hiui that lie was intent upon performing a great 
tapcba; that he needed, therefore, the king’s help 
and that he would tell him the business, should 
he (the king) go to his abode oir the fifteenth 
day from that date at detui of night. He would 
then help him, for his tapas would be fulfilled. 
«The king consented and dressed himself like a 
warrior and, with sword in hand, went to the spot, 
appeared respectfully Hefore the saimydnn and 
aSked him what he vranted him to do. The 
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sawnycLsin said : — “ O.^King’!' you do not fail to 
abide by your piximise. I am very glad you have 
come here. Whenever 1 intend to perform a 
taptMy one Bethala. throws ii& many obstacles as he 
can in the way and never allows it’ to reach com- 
pletion. As you are the strongest and bravest 
of men, if you will bring Bethala here, tied hand 
and foot, there will be no one to throw obstacles 
in the way of my tafiCLS. If you talk to Bethala 
while bringing him h’e'.*e, he will assuredly run 
away. You should, therefore, ndt tiilk to him at 
all.” Vikramarka then enquired the wheimbouts 
of Bethala, went and tied him up and carried 
him on his back, l^thala said to him" that he 
would put him a question whicjh, if he knowingly 
failed to answer, would bieak his hetul into a 
thousand pieces : — 

“ O King ! In days long gone by, there lived 
a king named Yasakethu, who held sway over 
Soblmviitipura according to the dliA'nima laid down 
in the aastras. Close to the town was a temple 
of^the Goddess Kali, to whom the townsfolk were 
in the habit of performing yairaB year after yeari 
Once, while the women of the town wei*e bathing 
in the temple tank, Dhavala, a washerman of 
another town, while going to Sobhavatipura \5n 
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business, passed through tl^ temple and saw the 
woiqan bathing. He £ell in. love, with one of 
them and hid himself in a certain quartei* and 
not being able to beflft‘*the^nel]j;-pointed darts of 
<Jupid, followed h^ to a little distance from her 
home, promising meanwhilp to offer the Goddess 
I?!ali his head, a few days after the accomplishment 
of his q)ierished object. He was tembly love- 
sick and did not go to Sobhaa'^atipum at all ; but 
' went home and became *more .and more ema- 
ciated day by» day. His parents, who learnt 
the whole afiair, enquired of their son of the 
whereabouts of the girl, went and negotiated 
with tie girl’s parents and effected a marriage 
betw-een the two. A few days after tin’s, tlio 
girl’s parents sent her to her mother-in-law. 
Some time afterwards, they sent their son to 
inform the boy’s p.arents and bring his brother- 
in-law and sister to their house. Dhavala’s pjir- 
*ents were vyy glad and sent their son and 
daughter-in-law with the new-comer. They set 
out and while resting themselves a little on the 
way near the temple of the Goddess Kali, Dliavala 
went in and offered his head as a sacrifice to the 
Ooddess, a^ he had prortiBed, and died. The new- 
oemer, who was eagerly awaiting the arrival of 
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his brother-in-ilaw, notjl seeing* him come out, went 
into the temple and] to his utter disappointioent 
and sorrow, saw his brother-in-law lying there 
dead, and died himself, The* girl, amazed at both 
her husband and her brother not coming out for 
so long a time, went into the temple and was 
wholly immersed in soirovr and was about to slay 
herself, when the Goddess K^li appearad# before 
her and said that she^^was pleased with hev chasti- 
ty and that it was unfair* of her to venture on 
suicide and saidf further that, if the two heads of 
the slain be brought and attached to the other 
pirts of the bodies, they would once more cqme 
to life. In her haste, the brought the hea\l of her 
husband and attached it to the body of her 
brother and vice verm^ and they both rose up. 
She was now on the horns of a dilemma and did 
not know what to do.” l^tliala then asked Vikra- 
luarka who should be taken to husbtnd by the* 
girl. Yikramarka replied that, as ^le he»id is the 
mast essential pirt of the whole body, to whatso- 
ever body the head of her husbiiid was attached,, 
that man should become her husbind. B6thala 
upon this immediately disappeared. 

Bethala, however, was (once more fetched and 
he again began to tell a stoiy. ** There remained 
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'witli Sakatasringay K^ng oi Mallikapura, without 
a moment’s sevenmcp, 4ii8 attendanty Karpataka 
by niyne. One dajy the king set out on 
a hunting excursion Vith hia large army to f 
wood, mounte*d a horse, went with E^pitaka to 
ap uninhabited place a |pmt distance off and 
being very much fatigued, rested under the leafy 
spreading branches of a huge harh tree, when 
Karpataka brought and gave %im two fruits of the 
emblic myrobolan {anude^a). The king then went 
borne and some tiAiip after, informed Kar^mtiika 
th»it he had conceived a passion for the daughter 
of •thc^ TCing, of Simhaladvipa (Ceylon), and 
wanted him to arrange ^for a marriage ^gtween 
them. Ktirpataka set sail in a merchant vessel, 
which unfortunately was wrecked and all the 
people perished. Karpataka alone, while swim- 
ming with the greatest difficulty, caught hold of 
a twig which carried him to Nagaloka, where he 
saw a temple ef Durga, at which he rested. He 
there saw a number of Naga girls visiting the 
temple, worshipping the Goddess and dandng 
and singing. He conceived a passion for one 
among the number and communicated it to the 
lady through her mfUd-servants. The )ady 
eSemed to agree to the proposal and wanted i 
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ELarpataka t6 bather in a, tank near by. No 
sooner was that done thtfn , he ^ found himself, to 
his utter amazement,, floating in the tank of 
iMallikapura. He thdn informed the king of 
what had transpired. The king, thereupon, want- 
ed Karpjitaka to showdiim the woman. The wh 9 le 
route was retraversed and the woman in the 
temple of Durga was shewn. The girl with whom 
Karpataka had fallen ip love, fell in loire'with tho^ 
king and told^ him thsfc she would supply him 
with everything, if he should* f ullil her chenshed 
object. The king, thereupon, told her that 
Karpataka was his son, a fair-looking intelligent 
young, man, a person iyho would act up to his 
promise, cost whatever it might, and that, she 
should marry and live comfortably with him to 
which she consented. The .king took hold of 
Karpatiika’s hand and, saying that the union 
effected between the hitter and the Naga girl waa 
equal to one of the avialakats giv^i him and that 
he should do some service for the other fruit,, 
went and immersed himself in the watero of the 
tank and reached his capital safe. Karpataka then 
lived happily with the girl.” Bfethala then asked 
Vikramarka ; — “ Which Sjf them did the greatest 
good ?” To which Vikramarka replied that it*^ia 
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but natural for a servant to do* good to hia 
master, but the master fepaid him the good think- 
ing very highly of the servant’s services — ^that 
must be considered Ihe* greatest. Bethala oi^ 
hearing this, once more disappeared. . 

^BSthala was again brou^it, and again began to 
narrate* a story. In days long gone by, 
there Itved. at Vijayanagaia a king named 
^ DanduvakSsa, who marri^ ^atyavrata, and was 
so wholly immersed in the luxunes of her charms 
that he was pntctidh|ly dead to the outer world. 
Tirthadarsi, his minister, was then guiding the 
helm qf the @tate. It was rumomed abroad, 
however,* that the minis^‘*had appropriated the 
State to himself and he not being able to endure 
the calumny, w-ent away to a foreign place. The 
king then entrusted Jiis Government to another 
minister of his and pursued hi8j[)ld habits. After 
wsindering through various countries, Tirthadarsi 
reached a poet, contracted fiiendsh^ with a 
meroliant there and remained always with him. 
One day the merchant informed him that he iWus 
about to set sail to an island afar off and asked 
him to look after his affiiirs till he returned* 
The minister, thereupchi, said that he would 
accompany the merchant, as he could not endure 
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the pangs of sepai*ajion. They both went on 
board the vesf^el and saw^i very beautiful woman 
on an island. On being questioned by the 
jninister who she was; the merchant replied that 
he did not^know, but that he saw her every time 
he crossed that way. As soon as their business 
was finished, both of them reached home safely. 
Some time afterwards, the minister tool^leai'e of 
the meitshant, went'tojiis own place, waa- receiver! 
very cordially by the king, who enquired of him 
why he had left him. To * which the minister 
replied ; — ‘ You were wholly immersed in female 
charms and, as I guided the Stsite, numerous 
scfindglf)^ were spread ij^broad that I had . misused 
my authority, and so, I went away to a foreign 
place. I then made friendship with a merchant 
and went on board his versel to a far off island 
and there saw near the temple of the Gcxldess 
Kali a large hwrh tree, underneath whpse 
umbrageous branches was a woman, the very* 
type of perfect womanhood.’ On hearing this, 
thb king was very much astonished and wanted 
to see the girl and, having received instructions 
from the minister, reached the island, saw the 
girl and thought that fSae minister was an un- 
usually self -controlled man ; for every man who 
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had seen her had conceived a paAsion for her. 
Thus he praised the minister and w^nt and pi^- 
trated himself before the Goddess Kali and 
then approached the.gft*!, vho turned her back on 
him. The king; then took hold of the hem of her 
garment and asked her not«to treat him with* con- 
tempt. ' The girl understanding that he was the 
greatest* of .kings did according to his wishes. 

Some time after, the girl went to bathe in the 

• • • 

waters of a tank for tho observance of a vrata^ 
when she warf uA^ortimately devoured by a 
rakahasa. The king, on seeing this, imniediiitely 
drew h^ sword^and slew the raksfuMa and drew 
the girl dut of his body. ^Ihe girl then informed 
the king why she was devoui-ed by the rakalMm 
and lived happily with the king as usual. The 
king then took her to« his capibil and remained 
there more than ever addicted to female allure- 
mepts. The minister then poisoned himself and 
•died.” Vikrawarka was then cpiestioned by 
BSthala : — “ Why <lid the minister die ? For the 
king’s return ? For the king’s marrying the girl 
whom he (the minister) had fallen in love with? ” 
To which Vikcam-irka replied that the minister 
poisoned himself, because he foolishly communi- 
•cated to the king the excellence of the girl in 
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qu^tion, beiifg fuli^^awai^ of the king’s previous 
conduct. B6thala once nfoiy) d^ppeared. 

Thus did B6thala abscond twenty-four* times, 
^and thus was h^ fet6hed again and again by 
Vikramarka. 


XLI. ‘ 

The Gainibg of Friends.' 

At Rajahmundry, there I/ved a king Vishnu- 
vardhana by name, who, distressed at the mis- 
conduct of his sons, requested a BrahmaiP to 
instrqpt^ them in the paths of vii*tue. The 
Brahman, thereupon, began to tell them the 
following story of the crow, the tui-tle, the deer 
and the rat to prove to tkem the blessings of 
harmony. 

There stood on the banks of the Godavari a 
huge cotton '‘tree on which birds of the air 
used to roost at night. Laghupathanaka, king 
of crows, woke early one morning and saw 
a Kirata fowler, who appeared to him a second 
Yama, and said : — ** I have seen this man’s faco 
at dawn. Some' misfortune is sure *to happen. 
It is not wise to remain near him.” As W 
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was flying away as quiclkly as possible, the fowler 
approached the tree, scattered u litide rice, spread 
his net and lay in ambush close by. Thereupon, 
Ohitragriva, the dove-lung, who was flying afar^ 
off, saw the rice and said to his felloi^-doves : — 
y hence cometh this rice in a desert ? We sliould 
not crave for this rice. Once upon a time, a 
tmvellei^thrqugh craving a bracelet was deceived 
^by a tiger and died. ^ • 

‘‘Once upon a time, an oXi tiger batlied and hold- 
ing saci^ glass in ft^ hand stood on the bank of 
a tank and ciilled aloud to a passer>by to take the 
golden Vi^icelet^ which he offered him. The travell- 
er thougfit to himself : — ‘^J^fiis is my liicl^^ Why 
hesitiite ?* 8o he asked the tiger to show him the 
bracelet and the tiger stretched forth his paw and 
said : — ‘ See, here is the bracelet.' The traveller 
said : — ‘ You are a cruel beast^: how can I trust 
you V The tiger replied ; — ‘ True, I was a very 
cruel beast in my young days and i^lew a host of 
men and cows. As a consequence, 1 lost my wife 
and children and have to live alone. But a kitid 
man had mercy on me and advised me to ^ve up 
killing men and cows, and practise good actions. 

I took his -advice, and '*now I dm a poor, weak 
bAite. Why, can yoA not trust me ? As you are 
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-a poor man, I wish t< give ^ this in charity to you. 
Go and bathe in the taifk plose by and you can 
have it.’ The greedy fell into the trap, went into 
^the water and wao bog^red in. the mud. The tiger 
saw him apd said : — ‘ It is a pity you should have 
fallen into the mire. • I will come and pull you 
out. Be not afraid.’ Thus sa3dng, he approached 
him slowly and caught hold of him. . Thb fool as 
he was dying, cried* out : — * This is the^ result of 
my stupid covetousness.^ 

The moral is tliat we shphld *do notliing in a 
huiry. 

One of the doves answei*ed “ Whet’s • the 
^ood excessive caution ? If we ure t'o get our 
food, we must run risks.” On this, they all flew 
and were caught in the net. 

When they found themselves entangled, they 
turned on their adviser and abused him : — 
** This is what comes of following your advice.’' 
While the otiier pigeons reproved him, Chitra- 
grfva said : — “ What is the use of crying over 
sp\lt milk ? We are in a mess and must do our 
best to get out of it. A thought suggests itself 
to me. Let us all fly up together and take the 
net with us. When united, even weak creatures 
can do much.” Hearing (his, the doves soalM 
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up into the sky, saying t|jere capnot be any 
better suggestion. The fowler amaz^ thought of 
catching them when they alighted again, and 
followed’ them staling* at,, the sky till they dis- 

• ^ I 

appeared from his view, when he went home in 
grief. 

When the birds saw this, they asked Cliiti'n.- 

o 

griva what was the* next thin^ to bo done. He- 
answered I have a friend, the rat-king 
Hiranayaka, who dwells at Vichithmvana on the- 
banks of the Gandak? He can save us by bitting 
the iietstrings with his strong teeth. Let us go to 
liiin.^* ^hey took his ar|vice and went to 
Hiranayaka. But the rat bdhring the noise^#i’'*their 
wings w:is sore afraid and would not Ictave his hole. 
ChitragiivacaJled to him in a loud voice and 
said: — “Friend, why -do you not speak to us?”” 
The rat knew his voice and came out at once. 

' “ 1 am delighted to see my good ftiend Chitra- 
giiva.” When he saw the pigeons caught in the 
net, he was startled and said : — “ Friend, what fs 
this ? ” Chitragriva replied : — “ Friend, this is 
our destiny.” The rat began to gnaw at 
the threads, but ChitragrCva said ? — “ Friend, this 
is Jlot the way to do it. First untie the knots of 
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my subject^,' and' then mine.” Hiranayaka 
replied : — “ My teeth a^‘ very weak. I cannot 
cut all the knots. J will try to sever your knots 
as long as thei» is strength in my teeth. Then 
* we shall see about the other if 1 have suiiicient 
strength.’^ To which Chitragriva replied : — “ Do 
as you please. Whkt can we do beyond our 
strength ? ” To which Hiranayaka said “ Have 
you not heard of tbe proverb, * charity begins at 
home ’ ? ” Thereupori,i, Chitragriva replied : — 
“ Friend, whkt you say is .true- enough. But I 
cannot endure the trouble ot my subjects.” 

Thus pleased, Hiranayaka jind he set to work 
and freed all the <’oves and after entertaining 
them, sent them all home i^ejoicjing. 

The guru further said : — Hiranayaka then 
entered his hole. Laghujmthanaka, astonished 
at what he liad seen, ctime and alighted near the 
hole of Hiranayaka and said : — “ Oh, Hira- 
nayaka ! I desire your friendship. Have mercy 
on me and fulfil my desiie.” Hearing this, Hira- 
imyaka from inside the hole, said : — “ Who are 
you ? ” To which the crow replied : — “ I am a 
-crow. My name is Laghupathanaka.” Hira- 
nayaka laughed at this^ and said “ I am your 
lawful prey. How can we two be friends ? * It 
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will be with us as with the dw, who was caught 
in the trap and owed ^ his life to the crow.*’ 

How was that ? ** enquired Laghupathanaka. 
So Hiranayaka went .on to^say :-v- 

“ A deer and a crow once lived in the foi-est of 
Mantharavati, in the land of Magadha and were 
close friends. The deer throve and grew fat 
until a jackal saw him and thought to himself 
what a dainty meal he could ifnake of him. • So 
Ibhinking, the jackal came to the deer and said : — 
* Let us be friends.* Who are yon V asked the 
deer. * I am Subuddhi, the jiickal, and 1 desire 
youv, fi*^endship.’ So the deer took the jackal 
to his lair and, when the qpoW who was yerched 
on a tree close by Sjiw them, he said to the 
deer : — *Wlm is yo!ir friend V ‘ This is my tlear 
friend, the jackal, Suhuddhi,’ he answei*ed. To. 
this the crow replied : — ‘ Can you trust a new- 
comer? In days of yore, a kite, Jarathgava by 
liame, died tlvrough having entertained a cat 
wtfich stoiy I shall tell you. 

On the banks of the Bhagirathi is a large £g 
tree. In a hole in its trunk, there lived Jarath- 
gava, an old kite. The birds that lived on the 
tree used to share their fuod with"* him and thus 
he^managed to live. One day, Thirghakama, a 
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cat, approached the noiselessly intending to 
eat the iiestjUugH.' They cried out when they 
saw her, and Jarathgava, bearing the noise, 
^ looked out and e8{ued the ckC. The cat was sore 
afniid of the kite and thought to herself : — ‘ I 
am in evil wise ; I can, only escape by my cunning. 
So the cat stood before^ the kite and bowed -to him, 
whei'eiipoii the kite asked her^ who she ivas. * 1 
am a cat, and people call me Thirghakarna.’ To 
which the kite replied : — ‘ Bo oif at once or it 
will be the worse for you.' To this the cat 
replied: — ^Kindly let me explain.’ So the kite 
enqiiii’od the cat’s errand. Then she i*eplied : — 

‘ 1 hiwe changed my^xjurse of life and* ‘become a 
Brahmachnrin. I have long wished to meet you, 
and hospitality is a saci'ed duty.’ ' The kite 
in answer, said : — ‘ Cat^i^ are very fond of 

t 

meat, and there are many nestlings here. This is 
why I spoke.’ When the cat heard this, she put 
her paws to her ears and invoking the hovd 
Krishna, swore that she had given up animal food, 
atid was now devoted to deeds of piety. Hearing 
these words, the kite requested the cat not to be 
angry. * How can a person know the character of 
a new-comer osf soon at he arrives ? Come and 
go as you please.’ So the cat became a cron/ of 
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the kite and used to lire in ^he same hoje in the 
ti'ee. 

By and by, the cat used to ci'eep out eveiy 
night and eat some of^ Ibhemestlvigs, which when^ 
the birds percdived, they began to look about. 
The cat cleared out at onc^ and the birds found 
the bones in the nest of the ^ite and pecked her 
to pieces! 

Therefore it is that I said*that we slv>uld not 

• • • 

trust a new-comer.* 

Healing this, the* jackal looked indignantly 
at the ci-ow, and said : — ‘ You two were a now- 
comSr, when yoa took up with the deer. Is not 
a castor oil plant considered a huge ti«o* in a 
treeless plain ? It is only the ignoiant that make 
a difference • between a fiiend and foe.* Healing 
this, the deer said Why all this wrangling ? 
Let us all spend our days in one place in paace.’ 
On • hearing this, the crow consented. The deer, 
the jackal and the crow lived together in harmony. 
After some days had passed, the jackal said to the 
deer ; — * Friend ! 1 have seen in the forest a field 
fully lipe. Accompany me. I will show you the 
field.* So saying, the fox took the deer with him 
and showed him the placeT After this, the deer 
be^n to graze there. The owner of the field 
6 
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noticed it and resolve^ to kill the beast. So he 
laid a net at i\ corner of t^e field and went home. 
The animal, as usnal, came the next day to the 
^eld to graze and wa» eiitangled in the meshes 
and began ^to think: — 'Alas! I «m caught in a 
net: What can I do?.. Who is there to rescue 
me ? If my friend the crow chance to come, ho 
might save me.’ xlie jackal was ple^used at the 
sight and thought that his object was gained. So 
he wont up to the deer, who said : — ‘Friend, come 
quick and cut the net.* The jackal saiid: — ‘This is 
the holy dayof Muuisvam. How can I touch animal 
sinew on a fast day ? Any other dj?.y I am at 3'our 
service.’* Night came .en. The crow missing the 
deer came to look for him and asked him what 
had happened. ‘ This comes’, he answered, ‘ of 
trusting a false friend.’ Meanwhile, the farmer 
came up, and the crow said: — ‘He conies like 
another Yama, and w^e must act at once. Do as 
I tell you. Spread out your legs^ind feign to be 
dead.’ The deer followed his advice and, when the 
farmer loosed him from the net, .the crow gave a caw 
and the deer escaped. Just then, the jackal came 
up in hopes of a meal ; but the farmer, vexed at 
his mishap, killed him with a blow of his cudgel. 
He that digs a pit for others falls in himself. 
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When he heard this^tale, liaghupfwthaivdca said 
to Hiranayaka : — “TWs^is foolish Jbalk. ^ Accept 
me as ypur fnend like Chitpigi’iva.” 

To which Hiranayaka rejflied :^“Yoii are fickle-i 
minded. It is not lulvisable to molv an evQr- 
ila.^ting friendship with the fckle-minded. To add 
to this, you are my enemy. It is not ssife to bo on 
terms o^intimacy i^th jin enemy, however ^ood 
he imiy • he. I cannot, (lie^efore, be ijitimate 
with you.” To which L^ghupath^naka replied : 
— “ Why talk so muoh without understanding my 
disposition ? Hear my last word. I have seen 
Ohitft'Hgwva enjeying the pleasure of your com- 
pany. I desire to be on tj^irins of friends|^p. with 
you. , It is well if you fulfil my prayeis. Jf not, 

I shall voluntarily stai*ve myself to ileath arnl die.” 
Hinin.ayaka hearing Jbhis csune out of the hole 
and said : — “ L^ighupathanakn, 4 am very mucfi 
pleased with you. I shall do what you desii’e me 
to do.” Thus %iiying, Hiranayaka 'pleased the 
crow by his good deeds, let him depart and en- 
tered the hole. Fro^i that time forward, the rat 
and the crow spent their days in fiiendly' ijiter- 
•course. 

Some time 'after, the crow seeing\he rat said ; — 
Comrade, it is very difficult to eke out a live- 
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lihood liQre. *1 intend, therefore, to quit this 
dosert for a svihible abode.” Whereupon, Hinina- 
yaka replied : — “ Teeth, linir, nails and men will 
f not shine if their chabitiitio*n. is gone. The wise 
pei'soii oqght, thei'efore, to give up the idea 
of quitting a residence.” To which the crow 
I'eplied : — “ Friend, your words su*e ‘ weak. 
Elephants, lions and good ine;n wander v/hereso- 
ever tliey will. CrAws, birds and cowai'd.s perish 
in their own nhvce, not lK)ing able to quit it.”' 
Whereupon Hiranayaka said^;^ — “tJoinmde, where 
is it tliat you want to go to ?” To which the crow 
replied : — “ We should not quit hu old residence 
withojut examining a Kpw one. Therefore it is 
that*-! have not spoken to you l)efore fixing our 
new' quai'ters. There is in the forest of Dandaka 
a ta.nk called KaipURigiiuni. In it dwells my 
friend Manthara,^the tuiiile-kiug. He is a chari- 
table creature. That excellent tortoise will support 
me with plenty of fisli focni.” WliOB’eupon, Hirana- 
yaka said : — “ Wliat can I do here after you are- 
gone ? Take me, therefore, along with you.” 

Laghupathanaka hearing this was very much 
pleased and consented to the proposal. They then 
began their joui^ey wit£[ pleasant conversation on 
the w'ay and reached the tank in a few days. 
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When Manthani saw them at a distance* he went 
to meet themj fetchefl them tliith^ and feasted 
them as became theii^ );ank; 

Laghupatha^ika 'then said *to Manthara 
Comrade, treat this rat-king respecCfully.* He 
i.»# the foremost among the! virtuous, the ocean of 
good qualities, and is known as Hiranayakn. 
Even ^aha* is uidible to djpscribe his (|ualities. 
• How much then am I ?” • • 

So saying, h^ nafi'ated Hiranayaka’s story in 
•detail from the begiiftiing. Manthara then tiiiated 
Hiranayaka with mucli res]r»ect and sawl : — 
diradyaka, '^hat is the C0.use of your living in 
a desert ?” To which he id|)lied : — • ‘ 

“ There was a town named Champakavati which 
was inhabited by many Sannyasis, among whom 
was one Chudakarn^. He would eat part of the 
food fetched and would hang tli^ othei* poi‘tir>n on 
fi wooden peg fixed in the wall and then go to 
•sleep. I would creep noiselessly to it and would 
everyday pirtake of the food. One day, Ji® 
was conversing with his friend Vinakarna and 
was constantly looking up and shaking hii^ rsittle 
and terrifying me. yinakar^a then asked 
C]|udakama : — ‘ Why is it that you look up and 
ehake your rattle V To which he replied : — ‘ A 
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rat every day gets up the^wlKxlen peg and partakea 

of the f6od there. It is a* source of very great 

trouble to me.' Vinakan^tOc hearing this -said : — 
• ® • 

• Where is the rat and where tl^e wooden peg ? 
Where did such ‘little creature get the strangth 
to climb such a gret^t height? There must '^bo- 
some cause for this. Some time ago, I went to a 
13rahmaii\s house to^eat, when* the Binhman called 
his wife 'and said : — ‘ To-morrow a few* limhmans. 
must be fed aS it is the Neyrmqpn day. What 
provisions have you collected for it V To which 
the housewife leplied : — ‘ If the men bring home 
provisions, the women can cook ‘them.. ^Tf they 
do not bring them, wha%can we do V Whereupon 
he grew exceedingly angry and turning to his. 
wife said : — ‘We must manage with* the things 

r 

w'e possess and not seek whaiu we have not.’ To 
which the houseVnfe ngi*eed and said : — ‘ I shall 
manage to-moiroir’s meal with the little tliat we 
liave.’ So saying she washed, pounded and dried 
a , quantity of se^mum. A fowl then came and 
scratclied away the seed. Tlie Brahman seeing^ 
this, 'said : — ‘ The sesamum seeds have become 
impure and unQt for a , Brahman meal.* Go and 
exchange these for something else and return.’' 
Tlie housewife came the next day into the house 
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to which 1 was invited t» eat, and asked the 
housewife if she would give ordinaj^y sei^mum in 
exchange for her pounded seed. The housewife 
gladly agreed to heE^pVopesal, took some sesamun^ 
seed in a sieve and was conversing^ when the* 
paster asked her wliat i1* was that she was bar- 
gaining about. To which she said that she 
leceived pounded ^sanium seed in exchange for 
a smaller^ quantity of unhuslled seed. The Brah- 
man hearing this said O fool would anybody 
give pounded *seed 9 in exchange for unhusked? 
Thei^e must bo some reason for her giving it. Do 
not t%ke this, grain.’ So this rat cannot have 
such stiVngth and his abode heiejsdthout a 
cause.” 

While .Yinakarna told this tale, Chudakarna 
heard it, searched • and found a hole where I 
was residing. ‘ Why should ^it reside here ? I 
shall dig it up.’ So saying, he took up an axe and 
dug into my hole and took away flll the treasure 
stored up from many a long day. Being sorely 
vexed and unable to earn my daily bread, I Vas 
creeping sadly about when Chudakarna one day 
saw me and said : — “ Wealth is the root of all 
welfare. What is the ^ood of Afe without money. 
I^is rat, having lost all his wealth, has lost with i 
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it his onginal strength.” 'When the Sannyasin 
said this, 1 gre,w dejected •and thought thus with- 
in myself : — ‘ It is not right for me to live here 
My longer. Nor is it jtroper .to communicate my 
' story to others.’ Chudakarna seeing me not quit- 
ting the place aimed a«fatiil blow at mo with his 
stick which 1 fortunately esctiped. Had it struck 
me, 1 must have been for long^ an inhabiijint of 
Yamaloka. So musihg,^! left the place and came 
to the jungle where life ’Is eiisier for us.” Man- 
thara hearing this, sjiid : — “ Wejiltli is perishable, 
and it is useless to hoiu*d it, as you will see from 
the fate of the miserly jiickal.” . *• 

“ One day a hunter nn^ned Bhairava, of the city 
of Kalyana Katfik, went into the forest. He slew 
a deer and was carrying it home when he met a 
wild pig. He aimed an «arroM at the beast, which 
in his death struggle gored him and a gre»\t ser- 
pent, which lay close by. So all the three died then 
and there. Up came the jackal Tkirgarava, and 
seeing the dead bodies, rejoiced at the prospect 
of having abundant' food. But in his greediness, 
he thought to himself : — ‘ The meat I will keep 
for use and meanwhile, I will eat the bowstnng.’ 
As soon as he beg^ to hiie the string, the arrow 
was releiised and slew him too.” 
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When he heard the^e wdtxls of * Manthaia,. he 
rejoiced and said ; — if aw 1 know#the value of a 
^ood fiaend.” 

• • _ 

One day when they wA'e efljoying themselveit 
in the forest, a deer rushed up, pnsBued by, a 
h^inter. Tlie tortoise in h^ fear sliuiHed into the 
water : the mt ciept into his hole and the ciow 
flew to lihe top of tiee. He looked all round, 
, and seeing* no sign of dai^ge? cfilled to, his’ two 
friends. They came oiit^and askej the deer what 
had befallen hini.» He sfiid : — “My name is 
Chitrangji, and’I claim your protection.” So they 
todk hkn into their company and all four lived 
pleasantly together. 

One day the deer went out alone to ginze, and 
•when he did not i-utuni at the usual hour, they 
feared that evil may hare befallen him. 

They debated which of them .^houhl go in seai-cli 

.of 'him. At last the crow said ; — “ I am the swift- 

• • 

ost of birds, and will fly uflT and leai’ii wdiat has 
befallen him.” He flew and flew high up in tjjie 
air until he came to the plitce where the dc^er ha<l 
fallen into a snare. The deei* delighted to see his 
friend, said : — “ No time^ must ^ lost. Hasten 
bring the rat Himnayaka to gnaw the cords 
of the snare.” So the crow went, and placing the 
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rat. on hie back speedily ^e.v back with him. 
When tlv9 rat tucce^led in eKtrjcating the deer, 
they asked him how he hati htllen i^nto this fresh 
tTisaster. “No creature,” said he, “ can escape his 
fat^. When I was a little fawn, one day I fell 
into a snare, was cauglft by a hunter and taken to 
the king’s palace. There I was reared as a pet 
and golden ornaments were kung on my neck» 
One day v/hen wandering in the city, I tv^ chased 
by boys ; but tko Lulies of the royal seraglio found 
nio and tied me up netir the chamber of the king. 
Tliat night a heavy storm of rain came on and I 
cried out in my joy ‘ How delightful ^Is this 
rain ! H*w sweet the will grow for me to 

eat.’ The king wondered to hear a beast talk in 
the tongue of men, and next day sent for the 
astrologers and told them 'what he had heard. 
They said : — ‘ For*a beast to know human speech 
is an event of ill omen. Your Majesty should per- 
form rites of expiation and send tlie deer to a dis- 
tant forest.’ So they sent me from that abode of 
peace and safety and I came to the forest, whero 
as you. know, 1 fell into the snare of the hunter.” 

Meanwhile the tortoise^was anxiously expecting 
his friends, the crow and the mt, and was delighted 
when they returned after rescuing tha deer. 
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As they were tsilkmg, tlhe hunter c&me up. and 
missing the* de^ Srom the .snare followed hi& 
touches. The crow^ii^^n. espied him and warned 
his fiiends. The *nit gai intb a .hole, the cixvir 
hew away and the deer hid himself«in a tluQket. 
i^iit the hunter secured^ the tortoise and was 
cairying him off when the r»it said to the deer : — 
“ You mufit rep^ us for rescuing you by saving 
the toi*lerse. Go into this ^nd, and Ue down as 
if you were dgod : the crow willisit on your back 
and seem as about •fco peck out your eyes. Then 
the hunter will put down the tortoise aiul he can 
escape.” • ^ 

They did as he pbinnsd and the trick^ucceeded. 
The tortoise e8ca})ed and the four friends were- 
once agaih united. 


XLII. 

Tlfe Cat and the Hbnse- 

There was once a large banyan tree in the midst 
of an extensive forest, covered with many kinds 
of creepers, which ivas the resort of a number of 
birds and animals. mouse of great wisdom 
yved at its foot, having mnde a hole there with a 
hundred outlets, and in the branches, there lived ' 
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a cat in great " happinSee daily devouring many 
birds. - ^ ‘ 

Now it happened that a Chandala came into the 
forest and built k hut* for himself, and every 
«VQxdng after . sunset, he spread his tmps made of 
leathern sti'ings. Mai^ animals fell into his tmps 
every night, and it so happened that one day the 
•cat, in a moment of heedlessness, was caugtit. 

As soon as liis foe ^thereat was caught,' tUe mouse 
•came out of hisdiole an<l began to rove about feair- 
lessly. While tnistfully roviftg through the forest 
in seiiixjh of food, the mouse after a little while 
saw the meat tluit the, Chandala luUl sprea(i in liis 
trap as a dure. Gettiiig^tUpon the tiiip the little 
animal began to eat the flesh, and even got upon 
his enemy entangled hopelessly in it. Intent upon 
eating the flesh, he did not iimrk his own danger, 
until suddenly he «S}iw another teiTible foe in the 
person of a restless mungoose with fiery eyes . 
sending on his haunches, with bead upraised, 
iicking the comers of his mouth with his tounge. 
At the same time, he beheld yet another foe sitting 
•on a branch of the banyan ti*ee in the shape of a 
eharp-beaked nightjar. ^ 

Encompassed on all sides by danger, and seeing 
fear in every direction, the mouse filled with 
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akrni for his siifety, padA ft. high ]%8ol^. Of his* 
tlii'ee enemies, the c^vt ^as iii'dii'e^isti^ss and so, 
the niQiise, conversant with the science of profit 
and well ac(jiiainted with^he occasions on which 
war should ife declaml or peace , n^ade, ^eytly 
sjjidi'essed the cat, saying :-j— 

“ 1 ^di*ess thee in friendship, O cat ! Art thoit 
alive ?•! wish the^ to live! I desire tJie good of 
us Ixjth: ^*0 amiable one \ tflou hast no.cause for 
fear. Thou shalt live in*happine.«^. I will rescue* 
thee, if, indeed, t!l¥)n dost not slay me. An 
excellent expedient suggests itself to me, by which 
thf>u mayest escjipe and obtain gmtt benefit. 
Ry reflecting earnestly^ 1 have hit ijpoii that 
exp,edient for thy sa.ke and f^ir my sake, for it 
will benefit both of us. Tliei*e ai‘e the mungoose 
and the owl lK)th w;M?bing with evil intent. Only 
so long, O cat ! as they do not, attick me, is my 
life safe. Possessed of wisdom as thou ai*t, thou 
4ii*t my friend and I will act to^ai;d»^ thee as a 
fiiend. Without my help, O cjit ! thou canst not 
succeed in tearing, the net; but I can cut the net 
for the5, if thou abshiin from killing me.. Thou 
hast lived on this ti-ee and I have lived at its foot. 
Both of us* have divelt liei*e for luany long years. 
^1 this is known to thee. He upon whom no- 
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body places his* trust, Rud who never trusts 
another, are never appl»iu^d« by the wise. Both 
of them ai'e unliappy. For tliis reason, Ipt our 
leve for each other* incrc&ise and let thero be union 
between ns.^, The wise never applaud endeavour 
when the opportunity for success has passed aw«a^ 
Know that this is the proper time for such an 
understanding between us. I ^dsh thee to live, 
and thou j^Iso wishestf m^ to live. This 'Our com- 
pict also will brijpg happihess to 'us both. I will 
i^scue thee and thou wilt alsoj-escne me.” 

Hearing these well-chosen words, fiuught with 
reason and highly acceptable, the ^it s})qke cn 
i*eply : — am deligAt^d with thee, O amiable 
one ! blessed be thou that wishest me to live. Do 
that without hesibition, whicli thou, thinkest 
will be of use. 1 am certiiiiily^ in great distress. 
Thou }ii*t, if possible, in greater disti-ess still. Let 
there be a compict between us without delay. Jf 
thou rescue^t me, thy service slui!l not go for 
nothing. I place myself in thy hands. 1 will wait 
upon and serve thee like a disciple. 1 seek thy 
protection and will always obey thy behests.” ' 

Thus addressed, the mouse, addressing in return 
the cat, who was ^ completely under his control, 
said these words of grave import smd higfi 
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'wisclom : — ^ Thou hast spoken most ^magnani- 
mously. It oould sc^LTdely be ui)pxpec^d froip 

* • ® • 

one like thee. Listen to me as 1 disclose my 
expedient. 1 will Qro*UGhobeneath thy body ancj^ 

so shalt thou «lkve me from the owl and the mun-* 

• • 

goose, and 1 will cut the ^noose that entangles 
thee. I swear by Truth, O friend !” 

The mouse, haying thus made the csit under- 
stand his oimi interest, trustfully crouched lieneath 
his enemy’s body. Possessed of learning and 
thus assured by thd pat, the mouse trustfully Liid 
himself thus under the bmist of tlie cat as if it 
weie tl|e lap of .his father or mother. Beholding 
him thus* ensconced, the ^lungooso and the owl 
both became hopeless of seizing their prey. 
Indeed, seeing the close intimacy between the 
mouse and the cjit, the owl and the niungoose 
became alarmed and were filled with wondei-, and 
felt themselves unable to wean the mouse and the 
mt from their compact. So they botli left the 
spot and went away to their respective abodes. 

After this the mouse, conversant with the 
requirements of time and place, beg^in as he lay 
under the body of the cat, to cut the strings of 
the noose, slowly waiting for a fitting opportunity 
to^nish his work. Distressed by the strings that 
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entangled* hiiA, tlie «cHt lj 0 caine impatient and 
Haid : — ‘MIow h it, 'O amftib|e one ! that thou dost 
not proceed with haste in thy work ? Dost thou 
. clisreg^ird me now,<*havihg t^lyself succeeded in thy 
object ? (Jut these strings quickly! Tlie hunter 
will soon l>e here.” • 

< t 

Rut the mouse, possessed of intelligence, replied 
with these beneficial woiils frpiight with Ciis own 
good . — V Wait in siienf^e, O amiable one. ! Chase 
all thy fears aiyay. We‘know the roquirements 
of time. We are not w^istiitg it. When an act 
is begun at an improper moment, it never becomes 
profitable when accomplished. if thou a^^t fieed 
at an unreasonable moiq^nt, I shall stand in great 
dread of thee. I3o thou, therefore, await the 
oppcn-tunity. When 1 see the hunter approach 
the spot armed with wea^Kins, I shall cut the 
strings at the moment of dire fear to both of us. 
Fi’eed then, thou wilt ascend the tree. At t^at 
time thou, wilt not think of anjething but thy 
own life, and it is then that I shall enter my 
hole in safety.” 

The cat, who had quickly and properly per- 
formed his part of the covenant, now addressed 
the mouse, who i^as not 'expeditious in discharg- 
ing his : — ** I rescued thee from a terrible danger 
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with great promptness, soiliou shoiildst do what 
is for my good with gj'eitter ext)edi^oii. If I have 
ever unconsciously done thee any wrong, tliou 
sliouldst not bear this m rffmembmnce. 1 beg thy^ 
forgiveness. Be a little quicker.” " 

^ut the mouse, possessed of intelligence and 
wisdom •and knowledge of the Sci-iptui es, i-eplied 
with these excellent words "rhat*fi*iendsliip in 
"whiclw there is feer and*whic]i c»innot be kept 
without fear, should be inainbiined with great 
caution, like the haial of the snake charmer at tlie 
snajce’s^ fangs. ^ He who does not protect liimself 
after haring made a coveiHint with one that is 
stronger, finds that covenant productive of injury 
iiiste'ad of benefit. NolK)dy is anylxkly's friend, 
nobody is anybody’s li^ell-wisher ; persons l^ccome 
fi'iends or foes only from motives of interest. 
Interest enlists intei^st, even as bime elephants 
help to catch \\jld individuids of their own species. 
When a kind act has been accomplished, the doer 
is scarcely regarded. For this i-eason, all acts 
should be so done that something may remain to 
be done. So when 1 set thee free in the presence 
of the hunter, thou wiH fly foi^ thy life without 
ev0r thinking of seizing me. Behold, all the 
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strings of this net bi^^one liave been cut by me, 
and I will cut that dn time. Be coQiforted.” 

While the mouse and the cat were thus talking 
^ogether, both in« seriais danger, the night gra- 
• dually wore sAvay, and a great arid tenible fear 
filled the heart of the (*at. When at last morning 
came, the Chandala api>eared on the scene, l^is 
visage was frightful. His hair was black and 
tawny. His *lips w^re very large ani( hjs aspect 

* * t I 

very fierce. A huge moath extended from ear to 
ear, and his ears were very^ion^. Armed with 
weapons and accompmied by a pick of dogs, this 
grim-looking man appeared on the, scene. Jjehold- 
ing one that rescmbldd a messenger of Yama, the 
cat was * penetrated through and through with 
fright. But the mouse Imd very quickly cut the 
remaining string, and the vat mn with speed up 
the banyan tice. The mouse also quickly fied 
into his hole. Tiie hunter, who had seen every- 
thing, took up the net and quickly^^left the spot. . 

Liberated from his gieat peril, the cat, from 
the branches of the tree, addressed the mouse : — 

** I hope thou dost not suspect me of c.ny evil 
intent! Having given me my life, why dost thou 
not approach mo. at a time when friends should 
enjoy the sweetness of friendship ? 1 have b^n 
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honored and served b^^thcj^^to the^ best of thy 
power. It behoveth ^%b now. to enjoy (he com- 
pany of my poor elblf who has tocome thy fnemdlr 
Like disciples worshippi^ their preceptor, all 
the friends I have, all my relatives and kinsmen,* 
will honour and worship thee. I myself tpo* "^ill 
worship thee. Be thou the lord of my body anji.. 
homo. •Be thou the disposer of all my wealth and 

possessiojif^ Bo thou my l^oiioiirdd counsellor, 

• • • • 
and do thou rule mo likeia father. I swear by 

my life that thdu host no fear frani us.” 

But the mouse, eonvemint with all tliat is 
productive of the highest good, replied in siieet 
words thhft wei-e beneficial* to liiiiisolf : — “Hear 
how the matter appeal’s %o me. FriemTs should 
be* well examined. Foes also should l>o well 
studied. In tliis worjd, a task like this is regard- 
ed by even the leai’ned sis a difficult one, do|M*nd- 
ing upon acute intelligence, l^riends assume the 
guise of foes, apd foes of friends. When coln|)iu’ts 
of fi-iendship are* formed, it is difficult for either 
party to understand why the other party* is 
moved. • There is no such thing as a foe. There 
is no such thing in existence as a fiiend. It 
is the force of circumsttfnces that creates friends 
Afld foes. He who regards liis own intei-ests en- 
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sured, as long, ns anot]|igr pefson lives, and thinks 
th^m endangei*ed, lyhen igiioth^r person will cease 
io live, takes tliat* other person* for a friend and 
considers him such, as ^ng««L; those interests of 
‘•^is are not mherfered with. Theiw is no condi- 
tion thfit (feserves permanently the name either 
,c^f fnendship or liostili\iy. Both aiise from con- 
siderations of interest and gain. Self-interest is 
very, powerfil'l. who reposes blind trust in 

friends and always behaves with mistrust toiv»irds 
foes, without paying any regard to considerations 
of policy, finals his life unsafe. He who dis- 
regarding all considerations of policy, sets ^his 
hetirt upon an afTectf/onate union with either 
fidends oV foes, comes to'oe regaitled as a jierson 
whose understanding hsis been unhinged. One 
should never rejiose trust ir^ a person undeserving 
of trust. Father, mother, son, maternal uncle, 
sister’s son, all are guided by considerations of 
interest p.nd px>fit.” ^ 

** Thou tellest me in sweet woriis that I am very 
dear to thee. Hear however, O friend ! the 
reasons that exist on my side. One becoihes dear 
from an adequate cause. One becomes a foe from 
an adequate causd. ThisVhole world of creatures 
is moved by the desire of gain, in some form^ 
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other. Tlie fnendslup h^^ween t^o uterine bio- 

tilers, the love betiMeeii tiusbaiid niid wif^, depeiids 

* * • * ^ 

upon intei-est. I do not knois/ftny kind of irneo<> 

tion between any {^«on^lmt tjoea not rest uimui 
some motive ef Kelf-interest. One becomes dean 
for one’s liber.ility, aiiothei^ for liis sweet ^oHs, 
tfiiitl in consiM] lienee of his* religious nets. ^ (lenMi» 
1‘ally, a«iierson beeiuues dear for the puriioae he 
seiwes, /JJie nffeetion lietwcfii us tWo niose.fiom 
* a siiifieient eniise.- ThaSeiuise exists no longer. 
On the otlier iiaiid,^ f 1*0111 ndequate reiison, that 
nfteetion between us lias (*oiiie to an end. \Mint 
is Jhat^ reason^ I ask for which I Jmve liecoine so 
dear to thee, besides thy dt^ii*e of making me thy 
proy ? 'riiou shouldst know that I am not forget- 
ful of this.^ Time spoils reasons, thou seekest 
thy own interests. Othoi*s, however, inissessed of 
wisdom, understaiKl their own intOit*sts, too. 

.'‘Ouided, however, by my oivn interests, *I 
myself am fii*ii 2 in peace ami war, *thnjb are them- 
selves very unstable. The cii-eumstanees under 
which peace is to be made or war declared are 
changed? as quickly as the cloudtt change their 
form. This very ilay thou wert my foe. This 
very day again thou wert my friend. This very 
day thou hast once moi'e become my enemy. 
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Behold the levity of considerations that move 
living creatures. Thei'e was friendship between 
uh,'"'H 8 long ns theii' was reason fop its ex- 
Mtence. That I’eason** d0|)endent on time^ 
4ias passed away. Without it, that friendship 
• has also passed away. Thou ai‘t by natui*e my 
From circumstances thou becamest myfriend. 
That state of things has passed away. The old 
state of enmity thifu is na tin'll 1 lias come back. 
Through thy power I airas freed from a igreat 
danger. Thimigh my power thou nast been freed 
from a similar danger. Each of us has served the 
other. Thei'e is no need of uniting oul‘seI,^es 
again in fnendly intercourse. O amiable one ! the 
object thou hadst has l^en accomplished. The 
object 1 had has also been accomplished. Thou 
hast now no need for me e»:cept to make mo thy 
food. 1 am thy fooil. Thou art the eater. I am 
weak. Thou art stmiig. Thei'e cannot be a 
friendly union* between us, when ve*ai'e situated 
so unequally. 1 know that thou art hungry. 1 
kn*ow that it is thy hour for taking food. Thou 
art seeking for thy prey, with thy eyes«dii'ected 
towards me. Thou hast sons and wives. Seeing 
me with thee, woWd not^thy dear spouse and thy 
loving children cheerfully eat me up ?” •• 
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llius soundly Inebufted 43y the ihouse, the eat 
blushing with. sliame,^addi'eRsed th^ mouse : — 
Tmly 1 swear tliat to injure a friend is, in 
my estimation, vei^ *ceifturable. Jt doth not* 
behove thee, O' good friend ! to take i|^e for what 
l^am not. • I cherish a gre»\t friendship for thee"" 
in consequence of thy having gmnted me nry lift?* 
I am again acqiiainjied with the incsining of duty. 

J am an aJ;^pleciato^ of other' people's m.erit^. T 
am Vbry giateful for sfei-vices i*eceive(l. I am 
devoted to tlie^ sei:yice of friends. I am again 
especially devoted to thee. Por these reasons, O 
goed friend ! it behoveth thee to i*eumte thyself 
with me. O thou, that iO't acquainted ^with the 
truths of morality, it liehoveth thee not to cherish 
any suspicion in lespect of me." 

Then the mouse ivliecting a little, i*eplied with 
these woihIs of gi:ave impoi't : — “ Thou art exceed- 
ingly kind. But for all that, I cannot tiaist thee'. 
‘I tell thee, O f dend ! the wise never pjaee them- 
selves without su'iiicient leason, in the power of a 
foe. Having gained his object, tlie weaker of two 
parties should not again repose confidence in the 
sti'onger. One should never trust a person who 
does not deserve to be trusted. Nor should one 
rdf>ose blind confidence in one deserving of trust. 
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« I 

One hhould al\lays enc^eivoifr to inspiie foes with 
confidence in himself. Ofie should not, however, 
fiimself repose confidence in foes. Tu brief, the 
^hi^hest tiuth of f 11 inveferehce to {lolicyis mis- 
*liiiist. For this reason, misti*ust of all pei-sons is 
•■■■faiHluctive of the giea^est good. One like myself 
^’loiih’' always giiaiil his life fiom peisons like 
thee T)o thou also pi-otoet thy life fi-etii the 
Chanda la who is iicftv very angry.” 

While the mouse thus*kjMike, the* cat, frightened 
at the mention of the hunter^^ hastily leaving the 
tree, iMn away with great sjh-HmI, and the mouse 
also sought shelter in a hole somewheie elve 
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'FftSFA^ Td'THB 91M7 IDmOMi 


T he Somatis of U4draa 

*«nd tiM* i^Bttd^iy , States^ of 
' My^re form a fesj^eo^ 

■USa class '*of< (people. TtCsj' are' weD 
known as tvaderst monej^ea'ders^ sb^ffii 
tmd gipcenk ^ In Ifa^ras^town they are 
the principal purch^rs and dis^bntors 
of every sort of imported /ii^tiple. Thay 
are eminently SjjcclessfilUa their hire- 
^tary calling ahd are even enterprising 
iA its pursuit. There is*a great deal of 
' evidence to chow that they were ongfnally 
a homogeneous caste resident at Fenn- 
gondaj in the present Guntur District, 
from which they seem to have spread in 
different directions tin thA beginning of 
ike 11th Oentuiy A. D. 
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.They throttghoat Southern 

for their-^'nt and ‘ wia^pin.* Peo|^ 
dr all daases and a^ recant and’ enjoy 
^th great jest the atones told of them. 
Z *pttblu£ twenty<rfive of these in thja 
•llstla'.^lnme. Only three of these have 
before beeq given in print in ode form or 
another. The rest k;ye presented fof; the 
first time notr. 1 have no doubt readers 

* c 

wiUNenjoy the fun contained in them. 

C. HAYAVAl)ANA‘bAO. 

I 

EOHOB^t Madbas, ) 
ls< OetobeTf 1907. j 
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To ttelietd ofifie aAtefSiaiiig flni tf O. A«KatMgrir 
and Co., MadrM. oil ChoBe who tokwli^ interort oft 
oontettipoxttry dmta in Is jin wbioh wmin the fuiurofonB 
ito bistofy are ihankful/or ttiilr jpnhUoatiope. Not oon«a 
tent with the ‘editing and pabliBl)ing^^ a flnt olaana 
monthly like the Indan Seview^ ho bia .ifxjtton, .edited, 
and publuOied a number of boo^e and pamphlete whiotei 
doBbreditinot only to hie eoholafshin bdt aleoto hte huei** 
neee capacity. He has published short biogimlMi? 
sketol^^f many eminent Indians e.p., Sir PhJoaeshih 
Mehta, Lala Lhjpat Itei,*Mr. Burendranate BanerJi^Br. 
Din^ Ediilji wacha, the late Mfradev Go^ind Ranado^^ 
‘Sri Bmakrtshna Pan|maham||% SwamiViTekanlnda, Mr. 
Dadabnai Naoroji, the Honorable Mre Gopal Krishna ' 
Gokhale, Dr. RaBil BeHuri Qhose, and Mrs. Annie Besanti 
They are a serier of Uniform booklets, each with a 
frontispiece and any one of wbioh can be bou^tfor 
the modest sum of two annas or four annas. He has 
pubhshei colleotibnB of the pi||iidential and inaugural ' 
addroBBes that haTC been delurared at the different Con- 
gresBCB and Conferences that raye been held erithin the 
last fpur years al^ Surat, Calcutta and Benares. And we 
believe his quick eye and capable hand will not let go the 
latest opportbnity of publishing a Bimilar ooUeouon of 
the recent speeches at thi different Congresses and Con- 
ferences at Madras. He has j^ublished symposiums of 
viewB of officials and non-officials, « Indians and Euro- 
peans on such subjects as Sedition, the Swadeshi move- 
mettl, and the National Congress. By oolleotjD|^the 
jneeches and writings of Dr. Rash BeluuffDhoae, Bwami 
'^vekananda, the Honorable Mr. Gopal Knsnna GoUials^ 
Lord Morley, he has done a distinct service to both ^ 
younger and elder generations, of Indians, for these no 
books which the younger people like to have constantly 
by their rfde to study and the elders to*refer tq oooa- 
Bionally. It is very seldom indeed that we seabnsl- 
ness capacity in a uterazy fsan, but Mr. Natesan seems 
to be one of those veiy few men who combine in tbem- 
seteeB both of those capacities.— -ITke /ndcm Peopls. 
AlMabad, 



quAsaiTE pF BioeffiAPEtMa. 

llMNaii^ oertiialj no paUiiMpg hoaiet in India 
IMm gfc an Jm^dbmpttA tlAae*of Mnniqr. 
(mliddab Blaakia and l^omiUaa in Bnglaad. Booh 
JfitMo oono^m apfrtk tiMra vary few Anus that 
daka tha tronUa^ haing np4o-da^ or ij tba wia^ 
^IfaaSv pahUeationa to form and direot the .pabiio taate 
^ortodUfniaiiiaefiilattd mtareeting knodrledge. amofilg 
VK?matitiianta. • Among thaaa few Meeere. Nateaaa 
aaA^Vmipany of Hadrea undoubliBdljr oooupy theplaoa 
of hanhnr. Seoiew^ publiefaad by Air. 

Kateaan, ia ondoubtedly a gem of ita kind and nt onl- 
tniad Indian oaraa to be without it * But tha Reriew 
lap re a o nta only one aide of Mr. MateafanB activity. Not 

• month e la p ae a but thia enterpriaing firm bringa out 
alabocata volumea on eva^ kind of aubjeot that^affaetB 
tha intarwti of India and tlt«^ are generally tha work 
ofman wblSknow whattha^ are writing about But 
one of the moat popular outputa of the firm ia tha 
atringofahort aoooinot and inatruotive biographiea of 
aminant Indiana whioh are publiahed from day to day. 

* * * Meaara. Nateaan & Co. are doing a diatinot 
and national aenrice by iaauing brief aketohM of the 
livea^ inan who have played an impo *tant part in tha 
modavn apooha of Indian History. We thankfully ao- 
fcn^ledge tha receipt of all theae and have great plaa- 
anra in briefly noticing tbonf.— rke Sat^varimant 



TALES OP HiAtlWIfA WiSMW; 


theAlind komati and eoD 


‘ A Eomfiti to God Vishnu 

for tbd r«8toration of'his eyesight 
for a very loug time. A t last the benefi* 
ce«t X^eity appeared before him and asked 
him wliit be wanted* “ Ob, God 1^ I want 
tq see from< above the seventh* storey of 
my mansion, my^ great-graqdsons play- 
ing in the streets and eating their cakes 
from golden vessels. ” Yi&hnu was asto 
^nished at tlip request of thet blind* 4um 
which combined riches, issue and the 
restoration of his eyesight in one demand 
and granted him all of them. * 
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yHE KOk^Tl AND THE, THIEF. 


'Jl N' old Komatl observed k thief at 
Xll’^ dead of night lurking under a tree 
gmnatu^) and Tortkvrith cried 
out to bis wife for bis stool. The wojaan, 
understanding that sojrftelihing unusual 
had'happend, brought it out immediately 
and placed it before him. The vid mbn 
sat just in front '’'of the thief, who 
thought^ — the night being a pitch dayk 
new-moon one — ^that it was perfectly 
accidental. The Eoma’ti then tempes> 
tuously bowled for hot water, which wa» 
brduj^ ^o him by his wife.* The man/ 
pretending that he was suffering from 
bad toothache, gorgled the water and 
spat continuously at the wondering thief. 
When the water wa!s nearly exhausted, 
(he Eomati spat a mouthful on his whe^ 



• «•! 

who bawled oat*tiiat her husband ‘had 
’ ** • * 

turned out, mad, and Deginnin|[*llb 
spit on her in^i^eadP of •at^e tree as 
hitherto, lliemoise awakenra their peigfi- 
houri; who came to inquire.* ** For whom 
have’ I earned,” exclaimed the ]S^mati, 
the l^h and Sabre mffhaa that I possess 
now, blit for this woman w];io would not«| 
put up wit^jfinlanouthful of water P Look 
at yonder man, behind the tree, ' how 
phtieti^ he has been ^ these two hours 
and more during which he has atood up 
several huildreds of mouthfuls^’ On this 
the thief was caught and handed over to 
the Eotwal (C^ief of the. Police) of the 
•Gity. 
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'?iri KOUlTl '^AND His CAKE^. 

t 

»- ». ' 4f> • f 

c * ^ • c. • 

•Komsti was on his way to the t^eekly 
Ji^X m arket tnth 'his plate of ‘cakes t<9 
ven^ there. A couple of wily thieve^ met 
him half wa jr up JCo it and giving him a 
"jevere beating walkCQ away with all*the 
cakes. The discomfited rkac'ati was re- 
turning home with his empty plate, when 
he was- met by another Eonlati with a 
plate ofhis cakes going up to the fair. 
The latter uked how the demand for the 
cakes was at the fair ; &e former coolly 
replied, '* Why go to the fair, when half 
way up people come demanding your ‘ 
plate” and rapidly passed, iiway. The' 
unsuspecting Eohiati went on and was 
the recipient of a sound thrashing at the 
hands'oi the wily rogues a few hundreds 
off for his fine ^late oli cakes. 



THE-KOMSTI 4^DfilE “ aMBLLINQ” 

SOOJtPJOh* 

• ■ 

— -fr — . 

A jmmber of Eomatis went to i^'te'^le 
ppe day. ’ One t>f tbbm put his 
right fore*finger irrto the, navel of thte 
Vinayakai\jj[PeUy God) at the gateway. 
A scorpion inside it stung him acutely. 
The '^omati, howeves^ put his finger to 
the nose and smelling it remarked, “ Oh ! 
what a fine smell ! not experienced 
the like of it during my life I ” This in- 
duced another of the tfoop to put his 
finger in and he was also bit. He jtlso 
pretended ih .the same way. ' All 'of them 
got stung in succession and then consoled 
each other with quiet hearts. 



afil? KOHAfiS' jfND THE MILK-TAX. 


upoH a %ime a great Jiinn^ 
A^Tevied a tax upon milk aud all sub- 
jects, were uorelvjntried on that acpount. 
^he Eomatis,, who all kept cows, found 
the tax specially incoiweiugpt. They, 
therefore, hit upon a mode of getting the 
tax repealed. Th^ bribed the mhAster 
and mustered strong before the king and 
spoke of the oppressive nature of the tax. 
The king asked 'whati'their profit was 
from the milk. *’ A pie for a pie” said 
they to a man, and the king thinking that ‘ 
persons who profit only a pib ought not 
to.be troubled, forthwith passed orders 
for the abolition of the tax. 




TH&kokATi»TM Aia 




\ iiewly married Komati onde weji^o 
XX his motlier-inda^’s hoilse and • was 
received wi(h great ^armth4here. Earl}i 
next morniK-v tke mother>in*law inquired 
of tlie young man wliether he would pac- 
take*o£ a cold meal*(con8isting of the 
previous night’s remnants), eat Cakes or 
wait for hot meals until mid'day when 
his fatlier-in-la.w^ would return from his 
‘shop. “ Yes,” says the /running son-in* 
law quietly, “I shall make a hear^yr meal 
of the remnants, and be eating the cakes 
until father-in-law returns and it is time 
for het meals.” 





THE ^oilATI tNp^THE HIDDEN 
\9itEAaUHE.‘ ■ 

.'"A oSanya'si^ .(reli^ous ascetio) passing 
. thr6ugh' a forest dug some roots at 
jH and finding a vessel of hmen 
tiiggsure tliere, cursed the same, buried 
it, and passed om A IComati, who had 
■*mollowed and *seen him sit at the spot for 
a while, came to it and saw Traces of dis- 

turbed earth and he resolved to examine 

»• « 

and see' what lay uhderneath. He dug a 
short while and behold ! he saw a vessel 
full of scorpions of all sizes and attitudes’. 
The Homati, wise as* he 'was, was not to 
be disappointed. He removed the vessel 
coolly,, took it to his shop and deposited 
it close to Inis owa seat. He caught one 
of die bigger scorpions and fastening a 
thread to its tail, suspended it by the 
roofing df his shop, ^veral of his con- 
stituents inquired of the Eomati as tP hif 



object in so su^pejpdid^ from'.da^ to day 
this particular jiCoriMon abd (o all of tbepf 
be kept on rSblyipg that he wanted them^ 
to see th» wondrous size -ij^ad grdwi> 
to. At last, a poor looking lBrahma»> 
turneq up at his shop apd seeing j/te - 
suspended' scorpion, remark^, ‘‘ 

. Cbetty 1 1 thought yoa tbo wise to hang 
up the goldea scprpion this Wise. Would * 
it not be IbiTc, *lf you kept it in this 
fashion?" ‘‘lam glad to see you oh I' 
Bevereild Sir,” rejoined Ihe astute Komati, 

“ wpuld yoi\ please take it up^an^ throw 
it into this box” (unlocking and opening 
it a little) ? The* unsuspecting Brahman 
snatched the suspended Scorpion and 
•threw it into,the box, the li^ scqrpiaMr 
in which turned immediately into golden 
ones.* 

* Theoommoii belief about hiddeii trmure aoMsgit 
Hindus is (Jisfe only partioulftr persons see it in its true 
fomii while others see it as cXMdserpsiits, sooi^ons, and 
so forth. In the stoiy, where the San jasin saw gold, 
ihedEomali saw only sooxpionsf 



^iii: 


2'fl'J? ZOitfStM; AND HI^POLITE 
EECrOMT. 


N' old Kumat? who had 'beeq^loD^ 
'xSr 'keeping a shop was one da^y met 
IJy'an. angry aonstitueht of his who 
.^chargeB. hiip with* aztortionate' piices. ' 
“ A vile race of men,|’^ forth the 
mail, nothing will curb your over* 
reaching character but the limits oi ydur 
own avarice. A pii^gue on you and all 
yours !” The patient Komati coolly asked, 
Do you want dried grapes ?*' “Shall I let 
you have some good almonds ?” “ Words 
but befit the mouths of those that t)se 
May I give you seme (crystal)" 
sijgar P Do you not want something 
sweet to the tongue ? ** The constituent 
cooled down a great deal and apologised 
for his bad temper "and went, home a 
sadder but wiser man. ‘ 



THE KOMAEt^ AND PANDTIN 

KIN&. 


O NdiE upon a time a Fandyan Kisg^Rd 
a new siker gol]{et enornotS^ 

' size •made for the us;^ of the palatie, and 
he superstidously believed that its first 
content^ slTould not be of the ordinary 
kind. • So, iu view of making special use' 
of it, 'he ordered his* minister to, publish 
abroad that* all the subjects of bis king* 
dom were to put i^nto the vessel a ehembuF 
ful 9 of milk frobi each house. The fra- 
g^ Eomatis hearing of thu, thought each 
‘within himself, “Oh ! when tbe^kiflg^tA 
ordered such a large quantity and allwUl 
bring milk, it will be enough for me to 
taken chmbufvl of water,* as a -little 
water poured into sifch a large quantity 

‘%C!haftbu, in Tamil and Tetagn maana a ainaO vasaeL . 
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milk will not chango its' colour. It will 
‘<ooti>*bd kndirtt*HHat 1 piojired in only 
I water, aqd X shall ^s'6ff as having given 
tribute^.'In this way all the Komatis 
‘^ro'ught each a ch^nUtuful of water, agd 
om did not inform the other of the trick . 
TO sras about to play. Now, it so hap- 
pened that the Eomitis were th^ finot to * 
enter the palace, while ijh^ thought that 
the ‘people of other castes had come and 
gone. The vessel was placed behind a 
screen, ^o that no one might cast the evil 
eye on it ; 'and the Eomatis were let in’one 
by one to do honour to it. This they did 
in all haste and each returned with great 
joy in the success of his trick. Thus 
fSffllreVa^ nothing but water *in the vessel. ^ 
Now it had been arranged that the king 
was to be the first to see the contents of 
his new vessel, and when he went to the 
ap^tmdnt where thd vessel was kept and 
saw its contents he was thunderstruck ^ 
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see only water, V^djtras^reatly^dieappoin^ 
ed. He became ‘enraged ^A^|he &otDa^; 
and directed Ills n}i;nister to punish them 

severely. The ready-witted ^^atis,htfW'^ 

# • 

ever, came forward with all prdsende b& 
mind s(nd cried out, **0h G]|;aoiou8£ing;I 
appease thy anger eud kindly listen tc^ 
what w^have to say. * t^e each bsought 
a chetnbuftil <of ,water to fifld out how 
many chmbafi&i ^our Highness’s precious 
vessel contained. How that we have taken ‘ 
the measurement, we jr&l forthwith fetch 
the , quantity of milk required.^’ The 
Eihg was- extremely pleased to hear this 
and sent them away.* 

* This story is narratod by Mr. K aDt a l a ly ar in thn 

incUan Antiquary^ toI. zz. 




t 

X. 

KOMAlk^Nlf HISjPlOKLES. 

S IB^— ^,’am a CoompHy ‘ Chetty of 
Madra8”-^wrote a Kefnati to^a 
Madrfis newspaper some 25 years ago* — , 
^Merchant and ipdent Odman Storesman, 
and 1* have ^ one c^plaint agaiusu that* 
Steamer Agent geutleman.^Sir, sometimes 
very often I have gpt claimslPor breaking 
those boxes by ^English lascar who I 
unders^nd eating those Cross and Black- 
well pickles, specially Morton’s Jams and 
Moir Marmalade, whpib, of' course, are 
very suitable. Of coarse I make claim, 
of course Bs. S for each shilling as per 
fffvofhe and Bill of Lading attached, that* 
usvial indent merchant business. I send 
in claim to that Steamer Agent. He 
never take notice but stopping quiet to 
see me come or write lawyer letter. 


* MaOm litM tor Joim 28, 1883.* 
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Better to go th<fagl^ n& ezp^se^ so I go 
to office! '♦* How” do yp» do? Sir; I 
glad tb see you/^say^t' the Agent, ** take , 
chair.” The^ he calling ^'clerk aq4 
o|derihg ‘him to giv^ shippiiig order at 
current rate. I explaining then that 
“I don’t ‘want'^the shjpping, orders’ hue 
sma^ claim abgut thp^e ' pickles/’^* I'heii 
his face all chat.^e and taking one double 
barrel pistol and one sword out 'and 
putiing on desk, remarking that time I 
came in he thought me respectable 
shipping order man, but onlyolaim man. 
Sir, I then a littl^ frightened and offering 
to accept Bs. 1«12 — each shilling in> 
.voice value, but still he never agree. He 
then ordering your petitioner^ ter* hoSd 
two wires for a minute while he examine 
daim. That agent then turning one 
handle and ringing bell. Ahfiah,** 

I getting then palsy* both Jiands but, Sir, 
XiCannot leave those wires, that agent all 
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time insutiDg me'^to, tal^e twelve annas 
'pgr^hiUingyVWtii^h alShongh too much 
^ loss I quicldy sayings y«», and he 
fta^tog thdt ,coant. Sir, .now I object 
that bell Wipess, people telling that po 
donbti' pjectyo fun for agent, but also 
^iaim bn8ii\es8 spoiling ;• then Ho w ' I can 
Hive?” 

**From our correspcn&^ent’s descrip* 
tiou'y” added the Editor, “ we should say 
his remedy is an action for Batteryt ' 



XI, 

THE ^OHATL ^ND HfE DISPUTING 
'.ifOitSEOW^B^ . - ^ 


A Hindu aifd a Musalmatt daimed, j£.e 
xlk . owdership of tM sanle hone*. EatSi 


said ihat the animal was'his and each 
adduct^ the same ^ depose to 

tile fact of iyacmn otrnership. The Hindi* 
asked hiiiwf4i» did not know that the 
animal belonged to him for a long number 
o? years, pasl. ‘‘Yes,* says the Eomati. 
The Musfllman asked him “Did^you not 
see* him riduig the horse half way up the 
ghat road ? ” “ Yhs ** answers the Homati. 

Then," questions the ^udge, “ Do you 
say that the horse belongs to bothP]" 

I should A(her think so. *The forepart 
of it looks like that of the Musahnan, 
and the hindp&rt like the Hipdu’s.” The 
bewildered Judge confiscated the ’horse 

to the Nawab’s staljles. 

2 



THE KOMATl AjULmS HOAltD 

. 

tl^e d^jrs of Nawftb SatuIU 
Shfin,* fk Komati kept a big ’grain 
Bbopuat Arcpt an^jnade a*’ large fortane 
for biimelf. Those were days wbeiiv the 
modern Banks were not iilr existence, So, 
the Eomati stored ai^ay in pots that lay 
buried, some under his bedstead^ and 

. C ^ 

others near his hearth. When he'became 
an old raau, he lay sick one day on his 
couch. The thought fli^hed on his mind 
** How to leave my rupees and die P ” He 
immediately cklled for his wife ai\d < 
ashed her tQ unearth the treasure pots 


e •> Daring tha dnya of Nnwab Satollo M»«n ” {g 
eadivalieiit to the familiar Bogliah phnue Qaeen’a 
AmtB dayi.’* Satnlla Khan refemd to here is the 
Sadat mia Khan^of Karnatie Hiitoiy. He vai Kawab 
from 1710 to 1782. Hia miawata benefioent one a^ 
is i^U remembered at one pf the happiest in Sooth 
Indian History befere ths oountiy passed into British 
bands. 
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and bring them',before^im.. She broQghjt 
the pots one -by. bfle and* air^uiged thevu 
in a line before hin^ ^be old man looked 
at them for a»s^orl time aud'*heavirfg a* 
long sigh o^ered bis ni^fe tp poar doWw 
their 'pontents on i^e groand.* She 
obeyed. He bhi;ii got j}p frcyn his bed*^ 
,and i^kdS* her to arrjhi^ his bed«upbn 
the spread mnnefr. He lay down on it 
and rolled from* left to right and then 
said tojiis wi^ ** Oh ! woman 1 1 am dying 
leaving diy treasure hplfiud. Waste not 
it by buildiiig CkulStraiM for. .they ark 
buf placee fit for i^ers and loafers. Dig 
as many tanks and ponds as you can 
vnth it and let human bhings, animals 
and' birds dr|pk from them a;id bless usa 
for ever.” 



TES,KOmTI aIid ‘tee PEAEMAE 


t I^old Eopiati unwittingly killed a cat 
which had. for long enraged him bjr 
drinkhig away the'niilk kept for'^hii) use. 
He felt sorry, however, ^^m't he ever had 
anything to do with the 'animal, for 
' according to the Hindus, ^ it is , a very 
heinous sin even to disturb a single hair 
of that .cunning beast. .The uneasy 
Eomati, accordingly called for 'his Puiro- 
bit (Brahman priest) and asked him if 
anything coufd expiate the sin be bad 
’vDmtfiitted. **Ye8, if you^'will make. a 
Ijkeness of the animal in gold and make 
gift of it to me,” saya the Brahman. 
** Supposing,” asks the Komati a man 
is too poor fcg* that,^bat must he do in- 
stead Give a silver one of course.” 
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** Sappose, ^ rejo}iA«che Komati, i(ha man 
is poorer stQl.’* ’ “ WeH,* a Raggery *oM‘ 
will do,** aayg th»*lBrilhnian. . ** That will* 
do for tne, ‘mattered the e< 2 pnomifal 
Komati and instantansously^called for hu 
wife and taking her asidedet her*know 
the wly:»le matter -and^uked* her t(f gfl^ 
things feady for his •ceremonial p*arfica«« 
tion. fle t&Qol bathed and catling the 
Brahman asked him to perform ‘the 
cdtenaipies 'proper tjp the occasion. 

** Bring the golden qftt,*’ says the Brah- 
man. “ GK>'on with the jaggery one for 
the nonce ” replies the Komati. ** You 
are not so poor as to send^me awajr with 
a jaggery one ” says the Brahman. “ Nor 
am 1 so rictf m to afford a golden on^ 
replies the Eomati. ** Go on, with the 
ceremony and we shall see^” adds the 
Eoraati’s wife. Too late to recedej the 
Brahman^ officiated &ud went home with 
tife jaggery cat and a rnpee in addition . 
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through the kjnd in^^ereestion of the 

Khooifttre wiW ^ " < 

■ ■ ■ 

*<A«NMHrd£i^A.dinflttideM iti» afnfiilto moleifeln 

C iip jr nuuMor iSe cuA ud the teUag ■of e likeneis of that 
final in tt^iation for enj miadeed done to it ia held to 
even more ainfoL Reapeoteble Brehmena.eQo^ 
South ref HIM to have anything to do witii andt a 

» Tl|fi atoij ia alao related aomewhat differently. At 
Qe .end of toe oereipbov, another Teraiom goea, the 
Brahmaa and the Eomati .ag^n j[aarrelled Hubarit the 
jaggery oat. Af ita ooniuiuion« the^Komati jmt the 
jaggeiy oat into Ida mouth and avKdlowiiig it aai^ ^The 
jaggeiy tome and the ain of IdUidjl^e out to you.” 


» 

T^E ROifATI *THE' QUABREL- 
. ,aQMS EEo^A^t 
■ — 

riHwO (le^garSy one* a profeiiaioijal and 
A • the other a fainiiie-made beffffarJL 
entered* the same house, one after toe 
other and as *^hey *came dnt of it witB 
their alms Ml oat and spoke angry 
words against eacfi other. Then they 

came 'to l^ows. A *E!omati, who was 

• 

standing beside them, was afterwards 
cited hy both of them as a witness. 
When the Jadgl&, asked him who beat 
drst, the Komati unwilling to offend 
either party (after all beggars I) 4spo8^ 
that he saw Bama and Tbhnina ..(t&e 

„ , 1 , ■ ■* n— . 

* South IndUnbegganara divided into two olMMi 
PoMaOiandi Mid Paramparamdi. The Idmiir mo 
fhniiiie-bede begSMO end the letter dre beggevo Ctom 
0Boeretlon to geuention, Thefdniier. eoomiiUhieejfiog 
goee, would nmlhrao the oenon of e child ete oouveni* 
out opportqnify; while the lettei^would lump into e 
«11 aujl piok up e ohild whidh hid fellen into it lif on 
eooident end nuum it over to itr perente. 
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beggars) ; Standing befpre bach, other end 
fiitmsglf 'beside-* them and’ itis^‘ they wkre 
ozchatigii^; angj-y wtordk. a horrible djost 
stc^rm blew iti^d he shut his byes, iini|ie- 
diately. after wLiclw the souiid<. of blewg 
reached his ears hut, situated as he was, 
could not no« sav - whether Ssma 
t^at TUimma ^first or iThimma beat*Bema 
first. The Judge left tj^ beggars off 
with -a warning. 



TBE 'KOliAtl ANa i’^9 

\ yean ago th^ bi^arSys 

Sotttliern India* were* infested * wfkh 
mbljers, who plundered •the • wayfarers 
that {^flsed tftr'ough •them.* A lEfonMitf 
and Kis wife • went* on a ^pilgriftiage 
Tirupati aiid.^re returning to their own 
place about 70 miles fiom it. While 
iiot Tfar aiSHy from /heir own town, a 
gang of thieves, mistaking thei( carriage 
for that of tlie local Tahsildare by the 
jingling liells tied in the necks of the 
bulls, dispersed Tar and wide leaving 
only one behind them, who stood con- 
cealed lieSide a huge tamaripd. Yree to 
see ir their misapprehension was '^ht 
or nqt. Finding from the Jioarae voice 
of the Eomati that the cart was not that 
of the ^Tahsiidar,* he stepped 'oat and 


* Beranue O0kwr of % porttoo of o Diaftrlot 



beckoned to*tbe ditVer. to stop. He did 
eo.^ I^riiing ^k, he cttne^to thcrEomati 
and demanded from^hin his ‘money bag. 
** Weil my rilen,*^ said the Komati, “ 1 
aji^’glad ft) see you here. Hpw many 
im yot} in nuinber. Hope all of yon are 
■doing well.’* ** Yes” answered the robber. 

We are nine tend* 1 want you'r. b^**‘ 
* Never mind the rest, \ you mean ?** 
“ Yes^ I want your bag,*^rejbined the 
robber. ** That is hardly right, ipere* 
I have nine rupe^ ^and you can take 
your shdre^(handing ^he ruppe) and ,aa 
for the rest luk them to come to my 
shop and they shall hjtve their shares.” 
The guileless robber took the rupee and 
went and told his fraternity of what 
happened. * The gang inarched in a body 
not* long afterwards to the l^omati*s shop, 
where he recognised them and h&nded 
them up to the Eotwal. Thus were the 
delivers deceived by the just Eotmtti. ^ 



XVB. 


TH^. KPMATI ' 

PLAHTTAim. 


A ^oihati |ot a bafket of pUntaiiftSBi 
*’a present from one pf his llnmerqpr 
coiistituenW^He and his wife— the only 
two of his household— ate them*conti« 
*haouriy for a numb|r of days. M may 
be expected, a j^d many qf the firnita 
.were at last found to be completdy rot^ 
ten. On hearii^ this from his wife, the 
Eomati order^ Xer to give Aem off to 
the cow. **TIiey refuse to eat them,**’ 
replied tiie woman. ** Then make a gift 
of them to the Brahman,** coolly s^ tho 
Eomati. 
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angel accoun’tai\f8 foiind tUkt the Eomatt 
had beenr^by. a* mistake- recadled top soon 
for punishineiit^., Yama directed ttfem ta 
send binkbaok to the tndr^l WorldJto Uve 
out his .allotted span of lif^. Oa his net^m, 
*the Komati hit upon a novel shOTt>cut*to 
'fieaven* remember^ weU 
the r^buns that indued 'Tann^to-orSCHe 
his hand heii^ sent a' short while ^o- 
Heaven. * Tdlnsure his whole bodjr being^ 
.sent there, the next time be was cilledjto 
accoilHt for his lifeV work in this world, 
he ever afterwards pointed, tbd houses of 
'charitable peojgle by shakes to right and 
left of his whold\{)(idy. 



XVlII, 

^ kOMATI^doV^LS A^b THE MAN 
^ON THS*imF. 

. I , ■ > » . — 

J UST 'as a Eomati 6ouple entered their* 
bedroom and lay down on tbeir 
seC' th} hdabanl* {terceived a*Hhief 
pet'ohed on thefroofof tbe^' bouse. His 
wife being then with child ,^e aoked her 

in.a low voice " what 6bild do von think 

} « • 

we shall be blessed with, male or female ?” 

** A femald child/* says'* the wife, “ and I 
shall call her Sita.” **0h ! No/’ says the ‘ 
husband, ** it will be a lyllle child and.1 
shall call him Bsma.” They went on 
hotly discussing the probabilities for’ 
aometi|pie.’ At* last the husband cried 
out loudly as if to show his fixed deter- 
mination : ** 1 shall call ray child oh I 
Bama I bh 1 Bama I con\p, come along/ 
‘How» the EomatiVas the headmamof the 
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village and knew. t&t. bia Talayari* 
named hlsfr w^a* dgeping oi^ abiT 

pial butaide the»bou|te. ^On tearing tb 9 
voice of hitrmiwter, be rapt itt tbed6or«o‘ 
cpiitin'uoqaly that a crpvrd gathered, fonfld 
him and asked what was up.- Just then 
tEe ^omati came o^t of his bedroas^ 
andiopehed the doq^. ' Brjngin^the 
semblod crdWd/iuto hU bedroom, he said, 
look here, *nothTng happened betwist ua 
but 3 petty, quarrel about the sex of the 
child that was to he boni to us. 1 did 
no. more than say that I .thought it 
would be H mala child and that I would 
call it Bama atidVlama only. I did not 
beat her (pointing to His wife) though 

she raised a, howl that would mak0 others 

• 

misunderstan'd. If you are not saCflQed 
with what I have said, you may ask the 
gentleman on the roof, who* has been an 
attentive witness, tonsil that has happened” 


‘ Village peon, who note aa a eonatabla. 
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(showing up-.the thSf)., gentleman 

'of tl^e night ”\%a8^8ttmihoned' down and 
9Ut in Iqgs, prepairatotj to bis being 
'smit *bn to ‘the fotwal Of 'thift nearest 
Ufmi. . 



TpE koAati Am) aia jswei 

*'ioxn. 

— . 

A Kbmati and his wife were' returning 
xX ’• home from a neighbouring «village 
u^they were apQuo&ching it,aigt>** 
set in.** The darkness was^so grdht thll{' 
farther ma^c^g was oat of qaestion 
jost then. * So they ^decided to halt>at a 
roadvde vUlage close to which they 
had come. They •walked into it and 
entered into a decent looking struo- 
tiire, which happened to be the vil* 
lage headman’s ' imose and he pat them 
,ap for the night. The dkatioos Eomati, 

> wishing to'.gaard himself end t^ load 
of jewellery he carried with him agittot 
the molestations of the headman and 
his servants,* tried to 'enter.. into 

* Inpra-BfitUh di^ village 1 m#i mie theBMalvea 
ilii«T6tuidi«oeiTmof lUtoipropertgr. InaomoplMat 
ittj an^Ton yefe so. 
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convenation with Mother Komati who 
tyBiPpened to iive’opposite-tp house in 
jjrhidh he^ himself ^halted. 'In this he 
succeeded and after a few c minutes a 
%4»lg quafrel ensued between tljenv both. 
The headman and other elders of the vit> 
•ifun ) fried tq amiqably settle their difESr- 
vuCCs but all to u'o purpose. The' quarrel 
fiercer and fiercer witil daybreak, 

when the Eomati took lus leave. The 

< 

whole village wondered at the manner 
in which he conlriyed to keep it wide 
awake a!ll through the night — just to aid 
him in guarding his load. 



THfl kOMATI AND NlS»LOBT * 

wsaIth. * 

jl* rich Kgm^’s house broken info 
by A g&dg cf thieves, who carried 

• 

away all that watf of worth in it. At 
daySre^k, *‘the Eotunl* stepped into the 
house to make hia* usual inqufries. He 
asked the Eomati what aU lie had lost. 

** Lost !” ejacu^illpd the Komati, ** Why ? 
lost nothing more thai\ the old brooQi- 
•stick behind the back of my ^ousc.*’ 
What?” ?9joined the wondering Ejptwal, 
“You have lost nothing? The whole 

I • 

city tsays you lost everything viduable 
you ever possess^.” “The city may, 
j[ierhaps, know better thkn myself,’* said 
the komati coolly, “ but I say the thieve! « 



themsdves must faiaTSb Sabseqiiently re- 
pPentc^ why tlu^ not cbome a richer 
. kouse,”* 


Eoniati mrcwithet that hie real worth should be 
• The ^tuMO ^Komatigatta ” (thejBore^ of a 
Kdmati) isaQommbii one? Ijiiring pre-lnitiih.dayi^ 
when rioh/lMn were maltreafeed for illegal seliure of 
their wealth b:flooat CSbiefsand Kawabsi there ^ 
gmial t^mptatioy for pmetaating^thiB phase of the 
J^piati oharaoter. * 



XXL. 

ROMATiTAm THE ORSE POT» . 


AEomati was retiurning with* a pot 
fuUofglteefromthebipsaar.' About 
hal£ nAy up he 8aw,h sovereign lying^IRr 
the road. *V7ieh the intent of picking it 
up without others njoticing the same, he* 
let'dpwn the pot on it and the broken 
pieces and the ovei^^owing ghee covered 
it up. Caning hil fate, he- collected as 
much of the ghee as he could, of course 
with the coin*, \nd putting it on the 
largest of the broken *pieoe8^ returned 
home. ‘*!]^e Eomati would not- hafe 
broken the pot without some dear profit 
in view" remarked a cunning by-stander.* 


■ t " 

* Tliii ii Irtill fho pcnralar idea about Kb ioat ia to 
gaoeral. No Eomati wilLevor aadortako todoabaii- 
DOM irilhoiit asaaring bimablf of aaloar ptolCt faj it 


^RE KOMATI. WHQ OlAIMED 
KISbRER. 


— • 


C 4 * * 

J^Eomati was countinjgjbis collectianir 
/fjir the day.t *’ Another KomAiti was 
landing before him ' talk^ng^ A strong 
,wind blew off the light. * The counting 
Eomati, fearing lesE the other person 
should- pick up some of the money, went 
up to hha and, catc'hing hold of both 
of his hands, embraced him and said, 

** Bava, (lit. brother-ii^-law) Beva,* don't 
be offended. Never mind tbe ill omen.f 
'^e c^ oast lots.^ What say youP’' ‘, 

• be fond of eddiyering each olilier in this 


The wife la fho beet of 


[Tea and her brother 


ia oommonlT hdd to be the next beat relative. 

t The going off of the Ib^t vdien two are tiifklng to 
iaA other iaeonahdered Inr fiiadaa an ill omen. 

t Ttda'li uanally done fay throwing two dipa of written 
paper rolled before the honaabold imagea and addng 
aohildtopidkuponii of them. If what ia written on it 
in favoumbea the projeotia pnraoed farther ; if aot| itda 
<^gitenup« 
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By then t^e lefop ^^re*lighted and Ae 
Eomatf settled' dbwn p{(ai^*wit&. an ^y 
conscience on Jrfs saat and re<Mmmence4 
hu counting, tad conVersatien. ' 



Xxiil. 

mkAN FOifkX WHO . 
T^B SC^SE^BRBAKSB. 



• •• • , 

A Eonpalit irotpan was preparing c akes 

y /or th^ moruqw’s sale*at the l^azaar. 

it«vras Mther late in l;he night, being past 

nudnight. A hoose-breakel; not knowing 

that (he woman wa^ inside .the room, 

bore a hole in the wall. He .4et in tunf 
* % * 
lus hands and legs inside it to' try its 

dimensions. . The wom*an, knowing that, 

a thief had come, sat u^rturbed for a 

while. He then let in ms head, and the 

woman poured "coolly a little of the. 

boiling oil that was in the fian. The 

thief lay inimnsate and was easily caught 

hold of and made over to the authorities. 



o 

THMT iOMATl WHp'Si^TS 'XSB 


0 NGE upon a time ^ere Iw^a Konfati 
‘who owned a big hoane. ,Being 
{as^l Rouses w.ere in ^qlden (imes) j>gilt 
of mndv'it wanted rebaira. The Somatp 
ordered a edit of Woddere (Earth«diggeniJ 
to do this for him. During the night of • 
the r4pair8,e thief came and not knowings 

• f « 

that the ’ upper portion of the wall had 
just that morning b^n patched up, bore 
a hole ih it and put his head in it, when 
unfortunately for'- him the whole wall 
..came down upon him and* suffocated him- 
* to death. Qis comrade fognd him nest 
morning with the major portmn of* hb 
body hanging out of the waU. Ele 
report the matter to the >Kotwi)l and 
with his help the matter w^ ta]ii;!en before 
the king for adjudication. The king. 



however, was a veff s^hpld person. The 
*-|[pmati explijlheid^that* chief met his, 
sdeadi at^che hand^of^Qod ; for, hhd he 
npt, said Jbe^ ooine to steal’ in* the dead of. 
piufht, ^Qlsti • he apd all his belongings 
could pot protect themselves P B ut the 
kiBg,was*n 9 t satiated. -Be also ^dtliat 
tho ‘ Homati ^ being*, a s^out mlau * was 
eminently fit for the stalte, to which he 
• ordered he should be^driven. The Eomati, 
however, wm determined .not to lose 
his life through the stupidity of the king. 
He contnved to bribe's couple of scound- 
rels, who were up to angthing, to avert 
the fate to which he w^ 'doomed by the 
sentence of tUb lung. In accordance 
with the advice tendered to«,them, they 
appeared before the king, on’ the morning 
of the day on which the sentence was to 
be eacecuted. One of them said **Ohl 
king I die maiv that 4s impaled to-day 
wiU be born agun as the king ef this 
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country. I waiit,to Oil Wecute^ so that 

may be bonv ^hig, but l^is riboui^drel.. 
is an^dous t<) .becQm^himsdf king iit !ua-, 
.next birtli.’* .The otb^ foigue ^4^eBt|d 
the king, jhat he m^ be’,penmtted>^ 
take the £omati*s place tlmt. moaning, so 
tE(a?' h^ may be bom king in..J)is 
birth. •*The foc^sh j^ng* would not break 
the usurpa'tioit of his kingddm. “Fib 
upon you rogues,” he broke out, “ I shall, 
nev^consent to my throne beingoccupied 
by you* fellows. L^t the Komati be 
released, d shall myself proceed to the 
stake, and be r^orn as the king of my 
own country.” The stupid king thus 
killed himself on the stake, to which he 
•ordered t^e innocent Komati , to be 
driven.* 

* This story will be found nnmtodin n .somewluil 
different manner in the Indian AnHquaint n. 78 pw 
The poverb Katdiuaukku Bihiha SamaH ip» luranlly 
explained by this tale. 
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T$X 'KOMSth IND HJ8 GIFT QOW. 

• . . 

rieh^ Somati and his w»fe were for' 
at>loggei(lieads on tfa'e subject 
of chaatty. The wife was neTer wegQgd 
ofl^giag npibnb^r hustfknd para- 
oiWJnirCteices^ty of joing some chi&ritable 
act or another. But the tTusband proved 
avesyhard nutforjber to crack. One 
day, however, the^. husband 'apprpflcbed 
his wife, as she lay sick on her bed and 
said to her that he haA made hp his mhid 
to make a pious gift. J|ioyful that at last 
God gave good sense td her husband, she 
started up from her bed and asked what 
^ he intended to give. " Oar reddish- 
brown cow,” said the husband. This 
pleased the woman more than eve^, for, 
dm gift of # cow* among Hindus is ac- 
counted one of t^he greatest of ^fts that 
a person can make. The cow, hoWhveif 
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wa 8 an old ^ue l«id.was, in a ^ai^'weak 
4(ate, whicb* wall \inkqpwn* fto the uokT 
wife* 'T^e ^onuAi had ^detenpined to ' 
get rid of it .In a pious maimer, sfor, if^ 
di^ whila in his pikpessiofti Uh ^as‘*{|>. 
fa«iir its burial charges him%Bll aod4>s7 a 
fine as well to the kingaof Xl)p .'wanpbjf^ 
according to certain Jaws in, force^f^ 2 ^ 
cordingly he was on the look-out for a 
Brahmin. As luck, would have it, a 
Brshiran witii a coppe| bowl in his hand ■ 
just then came in for a handful of ‘^Jns. 
The. Komati welcomed him with great 
respect, and told, him of his intended 
gift. The Brahman readily consented and 
’iuaaware of the true condition, of the 

A 

animal performed the requisite* cer^ 
monies and the gift was form^y ina^e 
^by the pouring of the water. The animal 
was led off and pushed dirough the<gat^ 
way of the house td be dfiven awey'Sy 
the Brahman, icf the keepiog' of the 
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uimal the 0ft 4s held ^^nful amoof^ 
)l),e^iD^t!8.«||Chh i^rahman drove it a fevs 
hundred, yards an‘4 tlM ol^ animal lay 
d^wn^ni expired. The Kdtwal turned 
j;p’df)|nB!uidiilg th^'^king’s fine,' but says) 
the Fomati, , “ Oh ! no ; it is not •'in v'^ 
dilRlti>alr*a8k <?he<-)jrahman.” The Brah- 
iSu&'*Mtote8t^ thaS«he had it ^ a gift 
just then from the Fomati and so the 
Eomati was liable, for the fine. The 
Eomati, however, would not. hear the 
Brahman’s protestatrans. Having taken 
the gift and led the animal off, he -was 
U^le, he said, under tlie law. I have 
no means to pay the fine*” said the Brah- 
man. **«That does not matter,” intercept* > 
ed ther- Eomati, “ give the' mpper bowl ' 
ind* 'th'at'wiH 4oA The Brahman mendi- 
cant lost even that which he had, through^ 
the ’".igenuiCy of the charitable Eomati.' 






